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1523,]  THROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa 
X?  discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 
and  received  the  first  obscure  hints  concerning  the 
opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  com- 
munication, the  wishes  and  schemes  of  every  enter* 
prising  person  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Panama 
were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those  unknown 
regions.  In  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was 
so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were 
"wasted,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in 
pursuit  of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope  was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation^ 
and  the  slightest  information  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
such  perfect  confidence,  as  conducted  men  to  the 
ixK)St  arduous  undertakings  [a]. 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out 
in  order  to  explore  and  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  conduct 
of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal 
to  the  attempt  [*].  As  the  excursions  of  those  ad- 
venturers did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name 
of  Tierra  Firmfe,  a  mountainous  region  covered  with 
woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy, 
they  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 

[a]  8ee  Note  CXXV,  £*]  Cdaadia,  Coronica,  p.  lOQ. 
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distresses  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which  they  had  vi« 
sited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage  for  disco- 
very in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it  became  the 
general  opinion,  that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary 
hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  under- 
stood, or  calculated  to  deceive. 

1524.]  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in 
Panama  on  whom  the  circumstances  which  deterred 
others  made  so  little  impression,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations 
of  discovering  a  rich  country,  by  steering  towards 
the  east,  as  chimerical,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  his  scheme.  The  names  of  those  extra- 
ordinary  men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Al- 
magro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the  na- 
tural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by 
^  very  low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate 
which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful  love, 
had  been  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by  the 
author  of  his  birth,- that  he  seems  to  have  destined 
him  never  to  rise  beyond  the  condition  of  his  mo- 
ther. Ill  consequence  of  this  ungenerous  idea,  he 
set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs. 
But  the  aspiring  mind  of  young  Pizarro  disdaining 
that  ignoble  occupation,  he  abruptly  abandoned  his 
charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and,  after  serving  some 
years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by 
opening  such  a  boundless  range  to  active  talents,  al- 
lured every  adventurer  whose  fortune  was  not  equal 
to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  dis- 
tinguished himself.  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  less 
daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was  robust, 
he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue* 
Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he 
'was  soon  considered  as  z  man  formed  to  command. 
Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved 
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successful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he 
united  perseverance  with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious 
in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans. 
By  engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource 
but  his  own  talents  and  industry,  and  by  depending 
on  himself  alone  in  his  struggles  to  emerge  trom  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
affairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a 
superior  part  in  conducting  the  former,  and  in  go« 
veming  the  latter  [c]. 

Almagro  had  as  Uttle  to  boast  of  his  descent  as 
PizarfO.  The  one  was  a  bastard,  the  other  a  found- 
ling. Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the  camp,  he 
yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldiery  qualities  of 
intrepid  valour,  indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmount- 
able constancy  in  enduring  the  hardships  inseparable 
from  military  service  in  the  New  World;  But  in 
Almagro  these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
openness,  generosity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men 
whose  prcyfession  is  arms;  in  Pizarro,  they  were 
united  with  the  address,  the  craft,  and  the  dissimula- 
tion of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own 
purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those 
of  other  men. 

.  Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted 
both  as  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by 
means  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  de- 
scribed, had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with 
thoughts  of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of 
the  most  extensive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was  authorised  by 
Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engage'3 
to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pi- 
zarro, the  least  wealthy  of  the  three,  as  he  could  not 
throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the  cpm- 

[c]  Herrera,  dec.  1  &  2»  passim,  dec.  4.  lib.  vi.  c.  107* 
Gomaca,  Hist.  c.  144*     Zarate»  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 
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dion  stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greaN 
est  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  in  person 
the  armament  which  was  to  go  first  upon  discovery. 
Ahnagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro 
might  stand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Pana- 
ma to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  superintend 
whatever  Was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest. 
As  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied 
that  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and  by  that 
strange  union  both  acquired  an  increase  of  force,, 
this  confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice, 
Was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated  host 
into  three,  and  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  gave 
the  other  two  to  his  associates,  of  which  they  par- 
took }  and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed 
Were  the  objects  [cT]* 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited 
to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  associates,  than 
to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama,  with  a  sin- 
gle vessel  [Nov.  14],  of  small  burden,  and  a  hundred 
and  twelve  men.  But  in  that  age,  so  Uttle  were  the 
Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for 
his  departure  was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole 
year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which  were  then  set  in, 
being  directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  pur- 
posed to  steer  [e].  After  beating  about  for  seventy 
days,  with  much  danger  and  incessant  fatigue,  Pi- 
zirro's  progress  towards  the  south-east  was  not 
greater  than  what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make 
in  as  many  hours.  [1525.]  He  touched  at  several 
places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Rrme,  but  found  every 

[(/]  Herreraydec.  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  IS.     Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
[ej  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Xerez,  p.  179. 
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where  the  same  uninviting  country  which  former 
adventurers  had  described ;  the  low  grounds  con- 
verted into  swamps  by  an  overflowing  of  rivers ;  the 
higher,  covered  with  impervious  woods ;  few  inha- 
bitants, and  those  fierce  and  hostile*  Famine,  fatigue^ 
firequent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and  above  all^ 
the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined 
in  wasting  his  slender  band  of  followers.  The  un- 
daunted  resolution  of  their  leader  continued,  how- 
iever,  for  some  time,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden 
regions  to  which  he  bad  promised  to  conduct  thenu 
At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhosfnt- . 
able  coast,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the 
pearl  islands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  sailed  from  that  port  vrith 
seventy  men,  stood  directly  towards  that  part  of  the/ 
continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his  associate^ 
Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who, 
an  seardiing  for  their  companions,  underwent  the 
same  distresses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
;ers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 

epulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp  conflict, 
in  which  their  leader  lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  compelled 
to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pu 
aarrp's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  consolation 
in  recounting  to  each  other  their  adventures,  and 
comparing  their  sufferings.  As  Almagro  had  ad- 
vanced a^.&r  as  the  river  St.  Juan  [June^  24],  in  the 
province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  country  and 
inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promising  aspect, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine such  sanguine  projectors  not  to  abandon  their 
scheme,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  bad  suffered 
in  prosecuting  it  [/]. 

[/J  Herrera»  dec,  8.  Ub.  viii.  c.  tl,  12.  See  Nan  CXXVI. 
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1 526.  J  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  shattered  troops.  But  what  he  and 
Pizarro  had  suffered,  gave  his  countrymen  such  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  levy  fourscore  men  [^g].  Feeble 
as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the  com- 
mand of  it,  and  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not 
hesitate  about  resuming  their  operations.  After  a 
long  series  of  disasters  and  disappointments,  not  in- 
ferior to  those  which  they  had  already  experienced, 
part  of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez, 
to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Emeralds,  they  beheld 
a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they 
had  yet  discovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  na- 
tives clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stuflF,  and 
adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearan- 
ces, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity 
of  the  persons  who  brought  the  report  from  Taca- 
mez, and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  list- 
ened to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  durst  not  ven* 
ture  to  invade  a  country  so  populous  with  a  handful 
of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  diseases.  They  re^ 
tired  to  the  small  island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizafrro 
remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his  associate 
returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  such  a 
reinforcement  as  might  enable  them  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whose  existence  seem<« 
ed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful  [A]. 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising,  or 
less  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having  secretly  convey- 
ed lamentable  accounts  of  their  sufferings  and  losses 
to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  with  an  un« 
favourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who 
had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that 

Lsl  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

C^J  ^eres,  1S1«     Herrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  viii.  c*  13. 
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aetdement.  After  weighing  the  matter  with  that 
cold  economical  prudence  which  appears  the  first  of 
all  virtues  to  persons  whose  limited  faculties  are  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  or  executing  great  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  such  certain 
waste  df  men,  to  be  so  detrimental  to  an  infant  and 
feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the  raising 
of  new  levies,  but  dispatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque,  though  deeply  affected  with 
those  measures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of  communicating 
their  sentiments  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted 
him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of 
re-establishing  their  reputation  and  fortune,  which 
were  both  on  the  decline*  Pizarro's  mind,  bent  with 
infiejdble  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no 
incentive  to  persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremptorily 
refused  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama's  orders, 
and  employed  all  his  address  and  eloquence  in  per- 
suading his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  in- 
credible calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed' 
were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the. 
thoughts  of  revbiting  their  families  and  friends  after 
a  long  absence,  rushed  with  such  joy  into  their 
minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
with  Ids  sword,  permitting  such  as  wished  to  return 
home  to  pass  over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring 
veterans  in  his  service  had  v'esolutioq  Xq  Remain  YfitK 
their  commander  [ij. 

This  small,  but  determined  band,  whose  names  the 
Spanish  historians  record  with  deserved  praise,  as 
the  persons  to  whose  persevering  fortitude  their 
country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  its 
Americsm  possessions,  fixed  their  residence  in  the' 

.  [tj  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  S^  ZaratCt  Vb.i.  c.  2.  Xerei, 
}81.    Gomigra,  HUt.  c.  109« 
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island  of  Gorgona*    This,  as  it  was  farther  removed 
from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they 
considered  as  a  more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmo« 
ksted,  they  might  wait  for  supplies  from  Panama, 
which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  associ- 
ates would  be  able  to  procure..    Almagro  and  Luque 
were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors,  and  by  their 
incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men,  engaged  in  the 
public  service,  and  chargeable  with  no  error  but 
what  flowed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perish  like  the  most  odious  criminals  in  a  desert 
island.     Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostu- 
lations, the  governor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small- 
vessel  to  their  relief.    But  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 
By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  re- 
mained five  months  in  an  island,  infamous  for  the 
most  unhealthy  cimate  in  that  region  of  America  [ky 
During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were  turned  to* 
wards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  their  coun- 
trymen ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruitless  expec- 
tations, and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of 
which  they  saw  no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a 
resolution  of  committing  themselves  to  the  ocean  oa 
a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  abode. 
But,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they 
were  transported  with  such  joy,  that  all  their  suffer- 
ings were  forgotten.    Their  hopes  revived,  and, 
with  a  rapid  transition,  not  unnatural  among  men 
accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  ex- 
treme dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his 
own  followers,  but  the  crew  of  the  vessel  from  Pana* 
ma,  to  resume  his  former  scheme  with  {v^&h  ardour. 

Ik}  See  Note  CXXVII. 
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Instead  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards 
the  south-east,  and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in 
any  of  their  past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day 
after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  discovered  the 
coast  of  Peru.  After  touching  at  several  viflages 
near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to  be  no  wise  in- 
viting, they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note, 
about  three  degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished 
for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Jncas  or 
sovereigns  of  the  country  [/].  There  the  Spaniards 
feasted  their  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They  be- 
held a  country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  ah 
appearance  of  regular  industry ;  the  natives  decently 
clothed,  and  possessed  of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassing 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  as  to  have 
the  use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly 
attracted  their  notice,  was  such  a  show  of  gold  and 
silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  persons 
and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for 
common  use,  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as 
left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  aoounded  with  pro- 
fusion in  the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions 
seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of 
their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their 
wishes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexhausti- 
ble treasures,  would  soon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  his  com- 
mand, Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of 
which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visi- 
tants, than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform 
appearance  of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they 
b«held.  £15370  Having  explored  the  country  as 
£ur  as  was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  importance  of 

[1}  Calancha,  p.  103. 
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the  discovery,  Hzanro  prooired  frotn  the  inhatHtant^f 
some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheq>,  sQine  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of  theii: 
other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  twq  young  meo^ 
whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castihan  lauf 
guage,  that  they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the 
expedition  which  he  meditated.  With  these  he 
arrived  at  Panama,  towsurds  the  close  of  the  third 
year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thence  [m].  No 
adventurer  of  the  age  suffered  hardships  (mt  ea-» 
countered  dangers  which  equal  those  to  which  he 
was  exposed  during  this  long  period.  The  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  exceed  wbat^ 
ever  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
where  so  many  romantic  displays  of  those  virtues 
occur. 

1528.]  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro 
gave  of  the  incrediUe  opulence  of  the  country  which 
He  had  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  ac-* 
count  of  that  unseasonable  recal  of  his  forces,  which 
had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any 
settlement  there,  could  move  the  governor  of  Fana^ 
ma  to  swerve  from  his  former  plan  of  conduct.  He 
stiil  contended,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion  to  invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and  refused  to 
authorise  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
so  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  ^ovince  in  which 
he  presided,  by  an  e&rt  beyond  its  strength.  Ht» 
coldness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  the 
jirdoiir  of  the  three  associates ;  but  they  perceivecl 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  scheme  mto  exiecu^r 
tion,  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority, 
^d  must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  per- 

[n(]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3 — 6.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.c.  ?»  8* 
Vega^  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10^«14*  Zaratei  lib.  i.  c*  2.  9taz#>  Hitt. 
Non  OrbiS|  lib.  iii.  c.  1.    . 
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mission  which  they  could  not  extort  from  his-  dele- 
gate. With  this  view,  after  adjusting  among  them- 
selves that  Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  or  gover- 
nor, Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque 
the  dignity  of  bishop  in  the  country  which  they 
purposed  to  conquer,  they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent 
to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  now  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they  had 
made,  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  borrowing 
the  small  sum  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for 
the  voyage  [n]. 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and 
new  as  the  scene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  before 
the  emperor  with  the  unembarrassed  dignity  of  a 
'  man  consdous  of  what  his  services  merited ;  and  he 
conducted  his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dex^ 
terity  of  address,  which  could  not  have  been  expect* 
ed  either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of  life. 
His  feeling  description  of  hb  OMm  sufferings,  and  his 
pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, confirmed  by  the  specimens  of  its  produc- 
tions which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression 
both  on  Charles  and  his  ministers,  that  they  not 
only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but  seem- 
ed to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Pre- 
suming on  those  dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro 
paid  Utde  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  associates^ 
As  the  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with 
his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ty to  which  he  aspired.  For  Almagro,  he  claimed 
only  the  command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be 
erected  at  Tumbez.  To  himself  he  secured  whati- 
ever  his  boundless  ambition  could  desire.  He  was 
appointed  [July  26]  governor,  captain-general,  and 
adelantado  of  sdl  the  country  which  he  had  disco ver^ 
ed,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  supreme  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  right  to  all 

[fij  Herrera,  4^«  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  h    yega,  2.  lib.  i.  c  14. 
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the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.  His  jurisdiction 
was  declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues  along 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  to  be 
independent  of  the  governor  of  Panama ;  and  he  had 
power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  serve 
under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which 
cost  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of 
them  depended  upon  the  success  of  Pizarro's  own 
lefforts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike 
stores  requisite  towards  subjecting  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him. 

1 529.]  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was 
which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raise,  his  funds  and 
credit  were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete 
half  the  number ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents 
from  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out 
of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  scrutiny 
of  the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine, 
whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  his  con<< 
tract  [o].  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  re- 
ceived some  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  will- 
ing to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient 
companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  wa$ 
well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to 
that  which  he  himself  had  finished  [pj. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonsjalo,  of  whom 
the  first  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter, 
like  himself,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Eran- 
cisco  de  Alcantara,  his  mother's  brother.  They 
were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities 

[o]  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
[/?]  Ibid.  c.  10. 
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and  courage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished 
part  in  his  subsequent  transactions. 

1530.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found 
Almagro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he  not 
only  refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man; 
by  whose  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
power  and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but 
laboured  to  form  a  new  association,  in  order  to 
thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  dis- 
coveries. Pizarro,  howeve^  had  more  wisdom  and 
address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fat^l  to  all  his 
schemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  volun- 
tarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of  adelantado,  and  pro- 
mising to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  in- 
dependent government,  for  Almagro,  he  gradually 
mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  soldier,  which 
had  been  violent,  but  Svas  not  implacable..  Luque, 
highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all 
his  own  pretensions,  cordially  seconded  Pizarro'a 
endeavours.  A  reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  the 
confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex- 
pence  of  the  associates,  and  the  profits  accruing  fronk 
it  should  be  equally  divided  among  them  [y]. 

Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmost  efforts 
of  their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hundred 
and  eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horse- 
men, composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able 
to  fit  out.  But  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  America  had  inspired  them  with  such  ideas 
of  their  own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesi^ 
tate  to  sail  with  this  contemptible  force  to  invade  a 
great  empire.  [1531,  Feb.]  Almagro  was  left  at 
Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what  rein- 
forcement of  men  he  should  be  able  to  muster.    As 

[^]  H«rrera,  dec.  4.  Ub.  vii.  c.  9.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Vega, 
2*  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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the  season  for  embarling  was  proTCrly  chosen,  atid 
the  course  of  navigation  between  Panama  and  Pera 
was  now  better  known,  Fizarro  completed  the  voy* 
age  in  thirteet!  days ;  though,  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his 
destination,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Matthew.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he 
began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the  sea-shore,  both 
that  he  might  easily  effect  a  junction  with  the  supplies 
which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a  re- 
treat in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  a$ 
possible  to  his  ships.  But  as  the  country  in  several 
parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealthful  and 
thinly  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the 
rivers  near  their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is 
greatest ;  and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  at- 
tacking the  natives  when  he  should  have  studied  to 
gain  their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations;  famine,  fatigue,  and  diseases  o£ 
various  kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had 
endured  in  their  former  expedition.  What  they 
,now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill  with  the  allur* 
ing  description  ^f  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that 
many  began  to  reproach  him,  and  every  soldier  must 
have  become  cold  to  the  service,  if  even  in  this  un- 
fertile region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some 
appearances  of  wealth  and  cultivation  which  seemed 
to  justify  the  report  of  their  leader.  At  length  they 
reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  14] ;  and, 
having  surprised  the  principal  setdement  of  the 
natives,  they  seized  their  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value,  as  dispelled 
all  their  doubts,  and  inspired  the  most  desponding 
with  sanguine  hopes  [r]. 

[rj  Hcrrenii  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.     Xerez,  182. 
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K^arro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this 
rich  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  frmts  of 
a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly 
dispatched  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large 
remittance  to  Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua 
with  a  considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influ- 
ence in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adven- 
turers, by  this  early  display  of  the  wealth  which  het 
had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march, 
along  the  coast,  and  disdaiiung  to  employ  any  means 
of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them 
with  such  violence  in  their  scattered  habitations,  as 
compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior 
country,  or  to.  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  invaders,  whose  aspect  and  manners 
were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to  be  so 
irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as  in 
pther  parts  of  America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with 
resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island  of  Puna  in  the 
bay  of  Guayquil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than 
the  country  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  its 
inhabitants  fiercer  and  less  civilized  than  those  of  the 
continent,  they  defended  themselves  with  such  ob- 
stinate valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  re- 
ducing them  to  subjection.  "From  Puna  he  proceeded 
to  Tumbez,  where  the  distempers  which  raged 
among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three 
months  Ij}* 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention,  to  spread  the  fame 
-of  his  first  success  at  Coaque.  Two  different  detach- 
ments arrived  from  Nicaragua  [1532],  which,  though 
neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  re- 
inforcement of  great  consequence  to  his  feeble  band, 
especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of 

[[jj  P.  Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  STly  F.  Herrera^  dec.  4. 
lib.  viL  c.  IS.  lib.  ix.  c«  1«  ZaratCi  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  Xerez, 
p.  182,  &c. 
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Sebastian  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando 
Soto,  officers  hot  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to 
any  who  had  served  in  America,  From  Tiimbez  he 
proceeded  to  the  river  Piura  [May  16],  and  in  an 
advantageous  station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  es« 
tablished  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru  ;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  received 
more  full  information  concerning  its  extent  and 
policy,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  its  afiairs  at  that 
juncture.  Without  some  knowledge  of  these,  he 
could  not  have  conducted  his  operations  with  pro* 
priety ;  and  without  a  suitable  attention  to  them,  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  the  progress  which  the 
Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  unfold  the  causes 
of  their  subsequent  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru^ 
the  dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  was  much  less  considerable ;  being  uniformly 
bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching 
from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the 
rest  of  the  New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by- 
small  independent  tribes,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  poUcy.  All, 
however,  were  so  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  their  mode  of  life^  preserved  among 
their  descendants,  deserve  credit,  they  must  be  clas- 
sed among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  Ame- 
rica. Strangers  to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  re- 
gular industry,  without  any  fixed  residence,  and 
unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obligations 
which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are 
said  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests^ 
with  which  the  couixtry  was  then  covered,  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggled 
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for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities 
which  are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and  when  no 
pircumstanceseemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any 
uncommon  eflFort  towards  improvement,  we  are  told 
that  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca, 
a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in 
decent  garments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be 
children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent,, 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.^  At  their  per- 
suasion, ^forced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity,  in 
whose  name  they  were  supposed  to  speak,  several  of 
the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and  receiving 
their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed 
them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled,  and  began  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the 
names  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having 
thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that 
social  union,  which,  by  multiplying  the  desires,  and 
uniting  the  efforts  of  the  l^uman  species,  excites  in- 
dustry, and  leads  to  improvement.  Manco  Capac 
instructed  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  useful 
arts.  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and 
to  weave.  By  the  labour  of  the  one  sex,  subsistence 
became  less  precarious ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life 
was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  securing 
the  objects  of  first  necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by 
providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the 
rude  people  of  whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac 
turned  his  attention  towards  introducing  such  laws 
and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happiness. 
By  his  institutions,  which  shall  be  more  particularly 
jexplained  h^eafter,  the  various  relations  in  private 
life  were  established,  and  the  duties  resulting  from 
them  prescribed  with  such  propriety,  as  gradually  for- 
med a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In 
public  administraaon,  the  functions  of  persons  in 
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authority  were  so  precisely  defined,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  those  under  their  jurisdiction  maintain- 
ed with  such  a  steady  hand,  that  the  society  in  which 
he  presided,  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular 
and  well-governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was  foun- 
ded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru;  At 
first  its  extent  was  small.  The  territory  ofManco 
Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco. 
But  within  its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  authority.  His  successors,  as  their 
dominions  extended,  arrogated  a  sirtiilar  jurisdiction 
over  the  new  subjects  which  they  acquired  ;  the  des- 
potism of  Asia  was  not  more  complete.  The  Incas 
were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  revered  as 
divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred,  and, 
by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with  the  people,  was 
never,  contaminated  by  mixing  with  that  of  any 
other  race.  The  family,  thus  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
in  dress  and  ornaments,  which  it  was  unlawful  for 
others  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him  alone ;  and 
received  from  his  subjects  marks  of  obsequious 
homage  and  respect,  which  approached  almost  to 
adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  thi§  unbounded  power 
of  their  monarchs  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  ac- 
companied with  attention  to  the  good  of  their  sub- 
jects. It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  that  promp. 
ted  the  Incas  to  extend  their  dominions,  but  the 
desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed, 
among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they  reduced. 
During  a  succession  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  said  that 
not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  character  [f\. 

[jf]  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron.  c.  44.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x. 
c.  4.'  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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Wlien  the  Spaaiards  first  vinted  the  coast  of  Peni^ 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
six^  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the 
founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne*  He 
is  represented  as  a  prince  distinguished  not  only  for 
the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  eminent 
for  hi^  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of  such 
extent  and  importance  as  almost  doubled  the  power 
of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had 
added  to  his  dominions ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy  against 
polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarth  of 
Quito.  She  bore  him  a  soil  named  Atahualpa,  whom, 
on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to  have  happen* 
ed  about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  successor  in  that  king* 
dom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son  by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Great- 
ly as  the  Peruvians  rfevered  the  hiemory  of  a  monarch 
who  had  reigned  with  greater  reputation  and  splen- 
dour than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of 
Huana  Capac  concerning  the  succession,  appeared  so 
repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and 
founded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no 
sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  dis« 
gust.  Encouraged  by  those  sentiments  of  his  sub- 
jects, Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the 
government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
his  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been  the  first  care  of 
Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  which  had 
accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whose  valour 
Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  victories. 
Relying  on  their  support,  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his 
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brother's  demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in 
hostile  array^ 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of 
the  one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the 
other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru 
in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession 
of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stringer. 
In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force 
of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws.  Ata- 
hualpa  remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of 
his  victory.  Conscious  of  the  defect  in  his  own 
title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the 
royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of 
the  Sun  descended  from-Manco  Capac,  whom  he 
could  seize  either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From  a 
political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival 
Huascar,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolong- 
ed for  some  time,  that,  by  issuing  orders  in  hi9' 
name,  the  usurper  might  more  easily  establish  his 
own  authority  [w]. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew, . 
this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers -in  itsr 
greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile  attetnpt  in 
his  former  visit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have 
encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful  state,  united 
under  a  monarch,  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as 
courage,  and  unembarrassed  with  any  care  that  could 
divert  him  from  opposing  his  progress.  But  at  this 
time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received  early 
accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a 
war,  which  they  deemed  more  interesting,  that  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm, 

[u]  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  15.     Vega,  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  12  and  32 — 4iO 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  2*. lib.  iii.  c.  17. 
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and  to  whom,  it  would  be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to 
give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure. 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof 
Fizarro  could  ha^ne  no  foresight,  and  of  which,  from 
his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country,  he  i;emained  long  ignorant,  he  was  per* 
milted  to  carry  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great  empire  before  one 
effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career. 
During  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired 
some  imperfect  ^owledge  of  this  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  factions.  The  first  complete  in- 
formation with  respect  to  it,  they  received  from  mes* 
sengers  whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to 
solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa,  whom  he  represent* 
ed  as  a  rebel  and  an  usurper  [v].  Pizarro  perceive4 
at  once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  fore* 
saw  so  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  de* 
rived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  kingdom,  which 
be  had  invaded,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  rein* 
forcement  which  he  expected  from  Panama^  he  de* 
termined  to  push  forward,  while  intestine  discord 

£ut  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack 
Im  with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking 
part,  as  circumstances  should  incline  him,  with  one 
of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with-  greater 
ease  to  crush  both.  Enterprising  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operations  against  Ameri* 
cans,  and  distinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly  sup» 
pose,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly, 
and  with  much  caution,  he  would  h^ve  changed  at 
once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured 
upon  a  measure  ^o  hazardous,  without  some  new 
motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  order 
to  leave  a  garrison  in  St.  NQchael,  sufficient  to  defend 

[v]  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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%  Station  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of  retreat  in 
case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  any, 
supplies  which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  began 
his  march  with  a  very  slender  and  ill-accoutred 
train  of  followers*  They  consisted  of  sixty-two 
horsemen  \oo\  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers, 
of  whotn  twenty  were  armed  with  cross-bows,  and 
three  with  muskets.  He  directed  bis  course  towards 
Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
days  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was- 
encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  dispatched  by 
the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance, 
and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  coun- 
trymen  in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  am- 
bassador of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  and.  declared 
that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to 
offer  Atahualpa  his  aid  against  those  enemies  who 
disputed  his  title  to  the  throne  \^y\ 

As  the  objects  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their 
country  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the 
Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  Conjectures  con- 
cerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they 
should  consider  their^  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  su- 
perior nature,  who  had  visited  them  from  some 
beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their 
crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty.  The 
continual  professions  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happiness,  favoured  the 
former  opinion ;  the  outrages  which  they  commit- 
ted, their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  were  awful  con- 
firmations of  the  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, Pizarro*s  declaration  of  his  pacific  inten* 

'x\  See  Note  CXXVIII. 

Herrera>  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.     Xcrez^  p.  189. 
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tions  so  far  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he  de* 
termined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allow^ 
ed  to  march  in  tranquilCty  across  the  sandy  desert 
between  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  most 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable 
distresses  which  they  suffered  in  passing  through 
that  comfortless  region,  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
them  [;&].  From  Motupe,  they  advanced  towards 
the  mountains  which  encampassed  the  low  country 
of  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so  narrow  and 
inaccessible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewise,  from 
the  same  inconsider^ite  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the 
Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet 
possession  of  a  fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that 
important  statioq.  As  they  now  approached  near 
to  Caxamaka,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  professions  of 
friendship ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity, 
^ent  them  presents  of  greater  value  than  the  former. 
On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pi^arro  took  possession 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  house 
which  the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of  the  Inca,^ 
and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  whole  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth. 
When  be  had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous 
station,  he  dispatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and 
Hernando  Soto  to.  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which 
was  about  a  league  distant  from  the  town.  He  in? 
structed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he 
had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to 
desire  an  interview  with  the  Inca,  that  he  might  ex- 
plain more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  in 
visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the 
respectful  hospitality  usual  among  the  Peruvians  in 
the  reception  of  their  most  cordial  friends,  and  Ata-r 
}^ualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  conunande^ 

[*]  See  Note  CXXIX. 
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next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment 
of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his  court,  and 
the  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached 
his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished 
those  Spaniards,  who  had  never  met  in  America 
with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique 
of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  more 
J)OwerfulIy  attracted  by  the  vast  profusion  of  wealth 
which  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp.  The  rich 
ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the  repast  offered 
to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude  of  utensils  of 
every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  opened 
prospects  far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  an 
European  of  the  sixteentjhi  century  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 
were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  such  a  de- 
scription of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed 
Pizarro  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  observation  of  American  manners 
during  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well 
as  from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived 
from  seizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  conse- 
quence it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was 
perfidious.  Notwithstanding  the  character  that  he 
had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  powerful 
monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and 
in  violation  of  the  repeated  off#s  which  he  had  made 
to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and  assistance,  he  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity 
with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  Inca  during  the  interview 
to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate 
arrangement,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it 
had  reflected  no  disgrace  op  himself  or  his  country. 
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He  divided  Us  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons, 
under  the  command,  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto» 
and  Benalcazar ;  his  infantry  were  formed  iq  one 
body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom 
he  kept  near  his  own  person  to  support  him  in  the 
dangerous  service  which  he  reserved  for  himself ; 
the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  field-pieces  [(/],  and 
the  cross-bow  men,  were  placed  opposite  to  the 
avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach.  All 
vfrere  comnianded  to  keep  within  the  square,  and  not 
to  move  until  the  signal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  mornmg  [Nov.  1 6],  the  Peruvian  camp 
was  all  in  motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous 
to  appear  with  *the  greatest  3plendour  and  magni« 
ficence  in  hisr  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the 
preparations  for  this  were  so  tedious,  that  the  day 
was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his  march.  Even 
then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession  should  be 
deranged,  he  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  Spaniards 
became  impatient,  and  apprehensive  that  some  sus- 
picion of  their  intention  might  be  the  cause  of  this  de-^ 
lay.  In  order  to  remove  this,  .Pizarro  dispatched 
one  of  his  officers  with  fresh  assurances  of  his  friend- 
ly disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached.  First 
of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform 
dress,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before  him. 
He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned 
with  plumes  of ^ various  colours,  and  almost  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  was  carried  oiftthe  shoulders  of  his  principal 
attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief  officers  of 
his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Seyeral  bands 
of  singers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  "was  covered  with  troops,  amount*- 
ing  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters^ 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition^ 

,    ta]  Xerca,  p.  i94i.  . 
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advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary 
in  the  other,  and  in  a .  long  discourse  explained  to 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam^ 
the  incarnation,  the  sufferings,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  appointment  of  St^  Peter  as  God's 
vicegerent  on  earth,  the  transmission  of  his  apostolic 
power  by  succession  to  the  popes,  the  donation  made 
to  the  king  of  Castile  by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the 
regions  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile  as  his  law- 
ful sovereign ;  promising,  if  he  complied  instantly 
with  this  requisition,  that  the  Castilian  monarch 
would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  ;  but  if  he 
should  impiously  refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  de- 
nounced war  against  him  in  his  master's  name,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his 
vengeance. 

This  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries, 
and  alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no  power  of 
eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  distinct 
idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an 
unskilful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  with  the  idiom 
of  the  Spanish  tongue,  an(i  incapable  of  expressing 
himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca, 
that  its  general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible to  Atahualpa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  ob- 
vious meaning,  filled  him  wiii  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation. His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He 
began  with  observing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  domi- 
nions over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary  succes- 
sion ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a 
foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that  if  such  a  prepos- 
terous grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rights 
ful  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it ;  that  he  had  pq 
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inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  institutions  es- 
tablished by  his  ancestors ;  nor  would  he  forsake  the 
service  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he 
and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worship  the  God 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to  death  ;  that 
with  respect  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  dis« 
course,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and 
did  not  now  understand  their  meaning,  he  desired 
to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  ex- 
traordinary* '*  In  this  book,"  answered  Valverde, 
reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  Inca  opened 
it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to 
his  ear :  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  silent ;  it  tells  me 
nothing  ;"  and  threw  it  with  disdain  to  the  ground. 
The  enraged  monk,  running  towards  his  country- 
men, cried  out,  "  To  arms.  Christians,  to  arms ; 
the  word  of  God  is  insulted  ;  avenge  this  profanation 
on  those  impious  dogs  [6]."  i 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference,  had 
with  difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize 
the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near  a 
^iew,  immediately  gave  the  signal  of  assault*  At 
once  the  martial  music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and 
muskets  began  to  fire,  the  horses  sallied  out  fiercely 
to  the  charge,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand. 
The  Peruvians,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an 
attack  which  they  did  not  expect,  and  dismayed  with 
the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  tHe  ir- 
•  resistible  impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  univer- 
sal consternation  on  every  side,  without  attempting 
either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  themselves. 
Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced 
directly  towards  the  Inca ;  and  though  his  nobles 
crowded  around  him  with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in 
numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  ano- 
ther in  sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might 
pover  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spa- 

[«]  See  NoTS  CXXX* 
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niards  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pizarro 
seizing  the  Inca  by  the  arm^  dragged  him  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  quar-^ 
ters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the  pre- 
cipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pur<r 
sued  them  towards  every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate 
and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  slaughter 
wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  ofiered  to  resist. 
The  carnage  did  not  cease  until  the  close  of  day. 
Above  four  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not 
a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarr6  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one 
of  his  own  soldiers,  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay- 
hold  on  the  Inca  [c]. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concerning  the 
wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  so  transported  with 
the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness 
of  their  success,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  the  ex- 
travagant exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventurers 
on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe 
a  calamity  which  he  so  little  expected  to  be  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate,  and  the 
dejection  into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen. 
Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  corresponded  ill  with  his  actions. 
By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly 
discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which,  indeed,  they 
were  nowise  solicitous  to  conceal,  and  by  applying 
to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He 
offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards, 
even  after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
pf  his  kingdom.    The  apartment  in  which  he  was 

[c]  See  NoTS  CXXXI. 
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confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  sixteen 
in  breadth ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of 
gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Piza|:ro  closed  eager- 
ly with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chatnber,  to  mark  the  stipula* 
ted  height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 

Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  some 
prospect  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  for  ful- 
filling his  part 'of  the  agreement,  by  sending  messen* 
gers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold 
had  been  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  either  for 
adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of 
the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing 
his  ransom  directly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahu- 
alpa was  now  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies,  yet  so 
much  "were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect 
every  mandate  issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his 
orders  were  executed  with  the  greatest  alacrity* 
Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  endan^* 
gering  his  life  by  forming  any  other  scheme  for  his 
relief :  and  though  the  force  of  the  empire  was  still 
entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  as^ 
sembled  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of 
their  monarch  [dj.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  Cax- 
amalca tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments 
of  their  number  marched  into  remote  prpvinces  of 
the  empire,  and,  instead  of  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion, were  every  where  received  with  marks  of  the 
most  submissive  respect  [e]« 

Inconsiderablevas  those  parties  were,  and  desirous^ 
as  Pi^arro  might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could  not  have 
ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if 
he  had  not  about  this  time  received  an  account  of 
Almagro's  having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a 
reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the  number 

[flf]  Xerca,  205.  [r]  See  Note  CXXXIL 
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of  his  followers  [^f^*  The  arrival  of  this  kmg-ex- 
pected  succour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spa- 
niards, than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw  the  power 
of  his  enemies  increase ;  and  as  he  knew  neither  the 
source  whence  they  derived  their  supplies^  nor  th^ 
means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Peru,  hfe 
could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation 
that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise. 
[1533.3  While  disquieted  with  such  apprehensions, 
he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  .tvay  to 
CuzcQ,  had  visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place 
where  he  kept  him  confined,  and  that  the  captive 
prince  had  represented  to  them  the  justice  of  his  owh 
cause,  and  as  an  inducement  to  espouse  it,  had  pro- 
mised them  a  quantity  of  treasure  greatly  beyond 
that  which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to  this  pro- 
posal, Atahualpa  had  perceived  his  own  destruction 
to  be  inevitable ;  and  suspecting  that  their  insatiable 
thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favour- 
able ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's 
life,  that  he  might  save  his  own ;  arid  his  orders  for 
this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  com- 
mands, with  scrupulous  punctuality  [^g^. 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  C^xamalca 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded  with 
treasure.  A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  quantity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spa- 
niards, that  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the 
whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  deposited.  But  such  vast 
piles  of  gold  presented  continually  to  the  view  of 
.needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their  impa* 
tience  to  obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  *   Or- 

'J'2  Xerez,  204.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2. 
'g']  Zarate,  lib.  ii.   c.  6.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  115.     Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 
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ders  were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  ex- , 
cept  some  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  reserved  as  a  pre- 
sent for  the  emperor.  After  setting  apart  the  fifth 
due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  as 
a  donative  to  the  soldiers  which  arrived  with  Alma* 
gro,  there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro 
and  his  followers.  The  festival  of  St.  James  [July  25], 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the 
partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it  strongly  marks  the  strange  alliance  of 
fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  striking  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Though  assembled  to  divide  the  sjpoils  of  an  inno- 
cent people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cru- 
elty, the  transaction  began  with  a  solemn  invocation 
in  the  name  of  God  [A],  as  if  they  could  have  ex- 
pected the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  distributing  those 
wages  of  iniquity.  In  this  division  above  eight  thou- 
sand pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective  value 
to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  century, 
fell  to  the  share  of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum 
to  each  foot  soldier.  Pizarro  himself,  and  his  officers, 
received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  of  such  a  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  by  military  service,  nor  was 
ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a  re- 
coinpence  for  their  services  far  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  hopes,  were  so  impatient  to  retire  from  fa- 
tigue and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  their  native  country,  in  ease  and  opu- 
lence, that  they  demanded  their  discharge  with  cla- 
morous importunity.  Pizarro,  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  ac- 

[kj  Herreraj  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  3-    ' 
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tion  nor  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  pei'suaded  that 
wherever  they  went,  the  display  of  their  riches  would 
allure  adventurer^,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to 
his  standard,  ^granted  their  suit  without  reluctance, 
and  pemlitted  above  sixty  of  them  to  accompany  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an 
account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for 
the  emperor  [i]. 

The  Spaniards,  having  divided  among  them  the 
treasure  amassed  for  the  Inca's  ransom,  he  insisted 
with  tiiem  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him  at 
liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro's 
thoughts.  During  his  long  service  in  the  New  World, 
he  had  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fel- 
low-soldiers, which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabit 
tants  as  an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name, 
nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of  men.  In  his  compact 
with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of  recovering 
his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid 
of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of  his 
kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,,  he  no 
longer  regarded  his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced 
on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave 
him  of  life.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  con- 
curred in  prompting  him  to  this  action,  the  most 
criminal  and  atrocious  that  stains  the  Spanish  name, 
amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca,  in  imitation 
of  Cortes'  conduct  towards  the.  Mexican  monarchy 
he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on  the  same 
artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and 
address  requisite  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his 

[i]  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  28. 
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person  and  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a 
prince  of  greater  abilities  and  discernment  than  Mon^ 
tezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more  tho- 
roughly into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  accordingly 
took  place  between  them.  The  strict  attention  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  suck 
importance,  greatly  increased  the  fatigue  of  military 
duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared  inconsi- 
derable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance, 
from  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered  [A:]. 

Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand  of 
an  equal  share  in  the  Inca's  ransom ;  and  though 
Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private  men  the  large 
gratuity  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value, 
they  still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  appre« 
hensive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  renuined  a  pri- 
soner, Fizarro's  soldiers  would  apply  whatever  trea- 
sure should  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was  want- 
ing of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  ransom,  and 
under  that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part  of  it* 
They  insisted  eagerly  on  putting  the  Inca  to  death, 
that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be 
on  an  equal  footing  [/j. 

Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts 
of  forces  assembling  in  the  remote  provinces  o£  the 
empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  ha^ng  issued 
orders  for  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions 
were  artfully  increased  by  Philippillo,  one  of  the  In- 
dians whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off  from  Tumbess 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
$even,  and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter* 
The  function  which  he  performed  admitting  this 
man  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive  mo* 
narcb,  ne  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 

[  j?]  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.         [/]  Zarate,  Kb.  ii.  c.  7* 
Vega*  p/  2.  Ub.  i.  c.  7.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
VOL*  ir.  NO.  8.  C 
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ofhislDifth,  to  raise  his  affections  to  a  Cot/a^  or  de* 
5cendant  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's  wives ;  and 
seeing  ho  pi"ospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during 
.the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  such  accounts  of  the  Inca's 
secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  oflF. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demand- 
ed the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo  laboured  to 
ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy 
prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own 
fate.  During  his  confinement  he  had  attached  him- 
self with  peculiar  affection  to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and 
Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth 
and  education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers 
with  whom  they  served,  were  accustomed  to  behave 
with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mo- 
narch. Soothed  with  this  respect  from  persons  of 
such  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society.  But 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was  always  uneasy 
and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled 
with  contempt.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  what 
he  admired  most  was  that  of  reading  and  writing ; 
and  he  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
should  regard  it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.  In 
order  to  determine  this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldi- 
ers, who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  pod  on 
the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  shewed  successively 
to  several  Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his 
amazement,  they  all,  without  hesitation,  returned 
the  same  answer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered ;  and 
on  presenting  it  to.  him,  he  blushed,  and  with  some 
confusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance. 
From  that  moment,  Atahualpa  considered  him  as  a 
mean  person,  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers  ; 
and  he  had  not  address  enough  to  conceal  the  senti- 
ments with  which  this  discovery  inspired  him.  To 
be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  not  only  morti- 
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fiedthe  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment 
in  Eis  breast,  as  added  force  to  all  the  other  consi- 
derations which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca  to 
(death  [tw]. 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this 
violent  action,  and  that  he  himself  might  be  ex- 
empted  from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  com- 
mission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  Inca  with 
all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro,  with  two 
assistants^  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to 
acquit  or  to  condemn ;  an  attorney-general  was 
named  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in  the  king's 
name ;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner 
in  his  defence ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  strange  tri- 
bunal, a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing. 
It  consisted  of  various  articles ;  that  Atahualpa, 
though  a  bastard,  had  dispossessed  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  regal  power ;  that 
he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to 
death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only, 
permitted,  but  commanded  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ; 
that  since  his  imprisonment  he  had  wasted  and  em- 
bezzled the  royal  treasures  which  now  belonged  of 
right  to  the  conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  sub- 
jects to  take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  On  these 
heads  of  accusation,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous, 
others  so  absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure, 
is  not  less  surprising  than  his  injustice,  did  this  stnuige 
court  go  oh  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire, 
over  whom  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to 
each  of  the  articles,  witnesses  were  examined ;  but 
as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native 
tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their 

[^m'}  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  88t 
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words  whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevolent  in* 
tentions.  To  judges  predetermined  in  their  opinion, 
this  evidence  appeared  sufficient.  They  pronounced 
Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Friar  Valverde  prostituted  the  authority  of 
his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this  sentence,  and  by 
his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.  Astonished  at 
his  fiate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears, 
by  promises,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the  arbiter 
of  his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling 
heart  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly 
to  execution ;  and,  what  added  to  the  bitterness  of 
his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  who  had  just  rati« 
fied  his  doom,  offered  to  console,  and  attempted  to 
convert  him.  The  most  powerful  argument  Valverde 
employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the  Chris* 
tian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  mitigation^  in  his  punish* 
ment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from 
the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of  receiving  baptism* 
The  ceremony  was  performed ;  and  Atahualpa,  in* 
stead  of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake  [n^« 
Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  evea 
among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it  sent  forth 
to  conquer  and  desolate  the  New  World,  there  were 
persons  who  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Castilian 
generosity  and  honour.  '  Though,  before  the  trial  of 
Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  set  out  for  Spain^ 
and  Soto  was  sent  on  a  separate  command  at  a  dis« 
tance  from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  transaction  was 
not  carried  on  without  censure  and  opposition.  Se* 
veral  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the  greatest 
reputation  and  most  r^pectable  families  in  the  ser« 
vice,  not  only  remonstrated,  but  protested  agpdnst 
this  measure  of  their  general,  a3  disgraceful  to  their 

[n]  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7*  Xem»  p.  233.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib. 
i.  c.  S6|  37*  Gomara,  Hist.  c.  117.  Herrera»  dec.  5*  lib*  itk 
c.  4. 
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country,  as  repugntet  to  eveiry  ma^dm  of  equity;  atf 
a  violation  of  public  faith,  and  an  usurpation  of  juris* 
diction  over  an  independent  monarch,  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  But  their  laudabje  endeavours  were 
vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  held 
every  thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advan* 
tageous,  prevailed.  History,  however,  records  even 
the  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause ; 
and  the  Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the 
valour  of  their  nation  is  more  conspicuous  than  its 
humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of 
those  who  made  this  laudable  eflFort  to  save  their 
country  from  the  infamy  of  having  pert)etrated  such 
a  crime  [o]^ 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Fissarro  invested  one 
of  his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a 
young  man  without  experience  might  prove  a  more 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambitious 
monarch,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent 
command.  The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of 
Huascar,  as  Inca  [  j)].  But  neither  possessed  the 
audiority  which  belonged  to  a  sovereign  of  Peru* 
The  violent  convulsions  into  which  the  empire  had 
been  thrown,  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two 
breathers,  and  then  by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards^i 
had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  but  almost  dissolved  its  frame^i  When 
they  beheld  their  monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of 
strangers,  and.at  last  suffering  an  i^oniinious.  deaths 
the  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
set  free  from  every  restraint  of  law  and  decency, 
bn^e  out  into  the  most  licentious  excesses  [jq'].  So 
many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Ata-t 

ro2  Vega,  p.  11.  Hb.  i.  c.  37*  Xerez,  i.  235.  Herreray  dec< 
B'  ub.  iih  c.  5.  \jp]  Vega,  p.  IL  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  lib.  ii.  c.  12. 
lib*  iu<  c*  5f  Vega,  p*  11.  lib.  ii.  c,  3,  4r«      [;j  Herrera,  dec  & 
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hualpa,  that  not  only  their  influence  in  the  state  di- 
minished with  their  number,  but  the  accustomed 
reverence  for   that  sacred   race  sensibly  decreased. 
In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  aspired  to  indepen- 
dent authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to  which 
they  had  no  title.     The  general  who  commanded  for 
Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized  the  brother  and  children 
of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and  dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  himself  [^rj. 
The  Spaniards,  with  pleasure,  beheld  the  spirit  of 
discord  diffusing  itself,  and  the  vigour  of  government 
relaxing  among  the   Peruvians.     They  considered 
those  disorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  to- 
wards its  desolution.     Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to 
advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  such 
considerable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture, 
with  little  danger,  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country.     The  account  of  the  wealth 
acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  foreseen. 
No  sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  to  whom  he  had  given  their  dis- 
charge after  the  partition  of  the  Inca*s  ransom,  arrive 
at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of 
their  astonished  countrymen,  than  fame  spread  the 
account    with   such   exaggeration    through  all  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  go- 
vernors of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua,  could 
hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction, 
from  abandoning  their  possessions,  and  crowding  to 
that  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  which  seemed 
to  be  opened  in  Peru  [5].     In  spite  of  every  check 
and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that 
Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  live  hundred 
men,  after  leaving  a  considerable  garrison  in  St.  Mi- 

[r]  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  [5]  Gomara,  Hist.  c.  125.  Vega^ 

p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.     Herrerai  dec.  5»  lib*  iii.  c.  5. 
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chael,  under  the  coitimand  of  Benalcazar.  The  Pe- 
ruvians: had  ;assenibled  some  large  bodies  of  troopa  to- 
oppose  his  progress.  Several  fierce  encounters  hap* 
pened*  But  they  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in 
America ;  a  few  Spaniards  v^ere  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  slaugh-: 
ter.  At  length  Pizarro  torced  his  way  to  Cuzco, 
•and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches, 
found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  car- 
ried off  and  concealed,  either  from  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their,  temples,  or. 
out  of  hatred  to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded 
in  value  what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ran- 
som. But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  par^^^ 
celled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  ?idventurers, 
this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  same  surprise,  either 
from  Jiovelty,  or  the  largeness  of  the  sum  that  fell 
to  the  share  of  each  individual  [/],  . 

During  the  ma^ch  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahual-* 
pa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the 
title  of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally 
recognized  \ji}- 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed, 
Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and  en- 
terprising officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining  inactive,  , 
and  impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguiished  among 
the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,: 
The  seasonable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  recruit  & 
from  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his  power  ta 
gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  ta 
protect  the  infant  settlement  entrusted  to  his  care, 
he  plajced  hiqiself  at  the  ^ead  of  the  rest,  and  set  out 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Quito,  where,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the 
|;reatest  part  of  his  treasure^    Notwithstanding  the 

IQ  Se^  floxs  C;XXXIIL        [n]  Henrerai  dep.  ^.  Ub,  v.  c  2^ 
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distance  o£  that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty 
of  inarching  through  a  mountainous  country  covered 
with  woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of 
the  best  troops  in  Peru,  commanded  by  a  skilful 
leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance 
of  Benalcazar  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  en- 
tered  Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But  they 
met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives,* 
now  acquainted,  to  their  sorrow,  with  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to 
disappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the 
prospect  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake 
this  arduous  expedition,  and  had  supported  them 
under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they 
had  to  struggle  in  carrying  it  on  [or]. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who 
attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.    The  fame  of  its 
riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy.    Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  eminent- 
ly in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  the 
government  of  Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his 
valour,  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  life  of  uniform 
tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the 
bustle  of  military  service.     The  glory  and  wealth 
acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru  heightened  this 
passion,  and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.     Be- 
lieving, or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.    The 
high  reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers 
from  every  quarter.    He  embarked  with  five  hun* 
dred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  such 
distinction  as  to  serve  on  hors€fback.    He  landed  at 
Puerto  Viego,  and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of 
thecountry,  or  proper  guides  to  conduct  him,  attempt* 
ed  to  march  directly  to  Quito,  by  following  the 

'  [f]  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.ii.  c.  9.    Herrera^ 
dec.  5»  lib.  iy.  c.  11>  12.  lib.  t^  c.  2,  S.  ^b.  tL  c.  $• 
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coarse  of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  crossing  the  ridge* 
-of  the  Ande$  towards  its  head.    But  in  this  route, 
one  of  the  most  impracticable  in  all  America,  his 
troops  endured  such  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way 
throu^  fwests  and  marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and 
flufiered  so  much  from  excessive  cold  when  they  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reach- 
-ed  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and 
half  of  their  horses  died,  and  the  rest  were  so  much 
dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
service  [^].    There  they  met  with  a  body  not  of 
Indians  but  of  Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  hostile  array 
against  them.    Pizarro  having  received  an  acccnint 
<A  Alvarado-'s  armament,  had  detached  Almagro  with 
some,  troops  to  oppose  this  formidable  invader  of  his 
jurisdiction ;  and  these  were  joined  by  Benalcazar 
and  his  victorious  party.    Alvarado,  though  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  ex* 
pect,  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge^    But  by  the 
interposition,  of  some  moderate  men  in  each  party, 
an  amicable  accommodation  took  place ;  and  the 
fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  suspended  their  ccmi- 
quests  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen,  was  postponed  a  few  years«    Alvarado 
engaged  to  return  to  his  government,  upon  Alma- 
gro's  paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  de-- 
tray  the  expence  of  his  armament.    Most  of  his  fol- 
lowers  remained  in  the  country ;  and  an  expedition, 
which  threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin, 
contributed  to  augment  its  strength  [2;]. 
.    [  1 534^3  By  ^^  ^^^^  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed 
in  Spain.    The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imported  [a],  filled  the  kingdom  with  no 
lesi  astonishment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama 

"  lyl  See  Note  CXXXIV,         [;r]  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10— 13, 
Ve^a,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  C.  1,2,  9,  &c.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  126,  5cc, 
Remesal,  Hist.  GuatimaU  lib.  Hi.  c.  6..    Herrera,  de<;.  5.  lib*  vi^ 
,  c.  1,  2,  7,  a.  £aj  See  Noxb  CXXXV, 
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and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received 
by  the  emperor  with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer 
of  a  present  so  rich,  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their 
acquisitions  in  America,  even  after  they  had  been  ten 
-years  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompence  of  his  bro*- 
ther*s  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with 
new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the  addition  of  se^ 
venty  leagues,  extending  along  the  coast,  to  the 
southward  of  the  territory  granted  in  his  former 
patent.  Almagro  received  the  honour^  which  he 
aad  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  adelantado,  or  go- 
vernor, was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction 
over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country,  stretching  be* 
yond  the  southern  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to 
Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself  did  not  go  unrewarded. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago, 
a  distinction  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanish  gentler- 
man,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom- 
panied by  nuny  persons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet 
served  in  that  country  f  6jt 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru 
before  he  arrived  there  himself.  Almagro  no  sooner 
learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an 
independent  government,  than,  pretending  that 
Cuzco,  the  imperial  residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within 
its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez 
Pizarro  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  was  supported  by  powerful  adherents^ 
and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
by  the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the 
capital.  The  reconciliation  between  him  and  Almai- 
gro  had  never  been  cordiaL  The  treachery  of  Pi-i 
zarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with 

[^]  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3*  Vega>  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Herrer^i 
dec  5,  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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his  associate,  was  always  present  in  both  theit* 
thoughts.  The  former  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  forgiveness ;  the  latter  feeling  that 
he  had  been  deceived,  was  impatient  to  be  avenged ; 
and  though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them 
not  only  to  dissemble  their  sentiments,  but  even  to 
act  in  concert  while  in  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  sooner  did  they  obtain  possession  of  these,  than 
the  same  passions  which  had  formed  this  temporary 
union,  gave  rise  to  jealousy  and  discord.  To  each 
of  them  was  attached  a  small  band  of  interested  de- 
pendents, who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to 
such  men,  heightened  their  suspicions,  and  magnified 
every  appearance  of  oflFence.  But  with  all  those 
seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously 
cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rivil,  that  they  equal- 
ly dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open  rupture. 
The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the 
address  mingled  with  firmness  which  he  manifested 
in  his  expostulations  with  Almagro  and  his  partisans,, 
averted  that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconcili- 
ation took  place ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that 
Almagro  should  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and 
.  if  he  did  not '  find  in  that  province  an  establishment 
adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations,  Kzarro,  by 
way  of  indemnification,  should  yield  up  to  him  a 
part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement,  though  confirm- 
ed [June  12]  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as 
their  first  contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fide- 
lity [e]* 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction, 
Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  as  henow  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity, 
undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  either  Spanish  or  Indian, 
he  applied  himself  with  that  persevering  ardour, 

[c]  Zarate,  lib.  if.  c.  IS.  Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Benzo, 
lib.  iii.'  c»  -6*     Herrexa>  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  p.  d. 
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which  dutingttishes  his  character,  to  introduce  % 
form  of  regular  xovernment  into  the.  extensive  pro« 
vinces  subject  to  liis  authority*  Though  ill  qualified 
by  his  education  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  con* 
cerning  the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  ac- 
customed by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to 
its  arrangements,  his  natural  sagacity  supplied  the 
want  both  of  science  and  experience.  He  ^stributed 
the  country  into  various  dbtricts ;  he  appointed 
proper  magistrates  to  preside  in  each  ;  and  establish* 
ed  regulations  concerning  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  collection  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  worlang 
of  the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  prosperity.  But  though,  for  the  present,  he 
adapted  hi^  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony,  hit 
aspiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur. 
He  considered  himself  as  bying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much 
solicitude,  in  what  place  he  should  fix  the  seat  of 
government.  Cuzco,  the  Imperial  city  of  the  Incas, 
was  situated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above  four 
hundred  mties  from  the  sea,  and  much  farther  from 
Quito,  a  province  of  whose  value  he  had  formed  an 
high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the  Peruvians 
was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town^ 
or  to  allure  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in  it.  But 
in  mardiing  through  the  country,  Fizarro  had  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated 
in  Peru.  There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  of 
the  same  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  en« 
riches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Caljbu),  the 
most  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he 
founded  a  city  which  he  destined  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  government.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de 
los  Reyes,  cither  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
laid  the  first  stone,  [Jan.  18, 15353,  at  that  seascm 
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when  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  the  Three 
Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable^  in  honour  of  Juana 
and  Charles,  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile,  This 
name  it  still  retains  among  the  Spaniards,  in  all  legal 
and  formal  deedd ;  but  it  ts  better  known  to  foreign- 
ers  by  that  of  Liina^  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated*  Un* 
der  his  inspection,  the  buildings  advanced  with  such 
rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  city, 
which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that  he  erected  for 
himsehF,  and  by  the  stately  houses  built  by  several 
of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  some  indica^ 
tion  of  its  subsequent  grandeur  [dJ] 

In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
i4zarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili ; 
and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and 
fearless  courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  hi  £u«« 
ropeans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru. 
From  impatience  to  finish  the  expedition,  or  from 
that  contempt  of  hardship  and  danger  acquired  by 
all  the  Spaijiar'ds  who  had  served  long  in  America, 
Almagro,  instead  of  advancing  along  the  level  coun- 
try  on  the  coast,  chose  to  march  across  the  moun^ 
tains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but  almost 
impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  ex« 
posed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  suffer,  from 
£aitigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of  die  cli« 
mate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  d^ee  of  cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what 
is  felt  within  the  polar  drde.  Many  of  them  perish- 
ed i  and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  en- 
counter- Th^  found  there  a  race  <rf  men  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  in- 

[^]  Herrerai  dec.  5*  lib.  vL  c.  12.  Hb.  vii.  e.  18.    Calancho 
Coronicas  lib.  i.  c*  37*    Bamevfo,  Lima  fuiKUta»  ii.  2{Mk. 
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dependent*,  and  in  their  bodily  constitution,  as  weH 
.as  vigour  of  spirit,  nearly  resembling  the  warlike 
tribes  in  North  America.  Though  filled  with  won- 
der at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still 
more  astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  effects  of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilese  soon 
recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstinacy,  but  to  attack  their 
new  enemies  with  more  determined  fierceness  than 
any  American  nation  had  hitherto  discovered.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  and  collected  some  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  ;  but  were  so  far  from  thinking  of  making 
any  settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighbours, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their 
leader,  the  final  issue  of  the  expedition  still  remained 
extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled  from  it 
by  an  unexpected  revolution  in  Peru  [e'].  The  causes 
of  this  important  event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to 
their  source. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru  from 
every  Spanish  colony  in  America,  and  all  with  such 
high  expectations  of  accumulating  independent  for- 
tunes at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so 
extravagant,  any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gra- 
dually, and  by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would 
have  been  not  only  a  disappointment,  but  an  insult. 
In  order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not 
with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro 
encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who 
had  lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces 
of  the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto 
visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for  this 
purpose  ;  ind  about  the  time  that  Almagro  set  out 
for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  districts  of  the 

•  [6']  Zarate,  lib,  iii.  c.  1.  Gomara,  Hist.  c.  131.  Vega,  p. 
2.  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle,  Hist,  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  &c.  Her- 
rcidi  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  pcc. 
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country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  Inca, 
observe  the  inconsiderate  security  of  the  Spaniard^  in 
thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful 
of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under  Juan  and  Gon- 
zalez Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
ivas  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights, 
for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extir- 
pating its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of 
communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among 
people  accustomed  to  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divi- 
nity, every  hint  of  his  wiU  carries  the  authority  of  a 
command ;  and  they  themselves  were  now  convin- 
ced, by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their  in- 
vaders, that  the  fond  hopes  which  they  had  long  en* 
tertained  of  their  voluntary  departure  were  alto- 
gether vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of 
the  whole  nation  was  requisite  to  expel  them,  and 
the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the 
secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inca,  to 
make  his  escape,  Ferdinand  Fizarro  happening  to 
arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco  |]l536],  he  obtained 
permission  from  him  to  attend  a  great  festival  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Under  pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great  men  of 
the  empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  Inca 
jcMned  them,  the  standard  of  war  was  erected  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men,  from  the  confines 
of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms. 
Many  Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settlements 
allotted  them,  were  massacred.  Several  detachments, 
as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion, 
were  cut  off  to  a  man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we 
may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hundred 
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thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three 
brothers  endeavoured  to  defend  with  only  one  hun^ 
dred  and  seventy  Spaniards.  Another  formidable 
body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  closely 
shut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  communicatioxi 
between  the  two  cities  ;  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Peruvians  spreading  over  the  country,  intercepted 
every  messenger ;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and 
Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themselves  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  survived  the  general  ex^ 
tinction  of  the  Spanish  name  in  Peru  [d]. 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  in 
person,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  effort* 
During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the  siege  with 
incessant  ardour,  and  in  Various  forms ;  and  though 
they  displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as 
t|ie  Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted  some  of  their 
operations  in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater 
sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improve* 
ment  in  the  military  art.  They  not  only  observed 
the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived  from 
their  discipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they  endea* 
voured  to  imitate  the  former,  and  turn  the  latter 
against  them.  They  armed  a  considerable  body  of 
their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the  spears, 
and  bucklers,  which  they  had  taken  irovti  the  Spanish 
soldiers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal 
in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience 
had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted 
for  their  irresistible  force  in  action.  Some  appeared 
in  the  field  with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired 
skill  and  resolution  enough  to  use  theia*    A  few  of 

[^]  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  li.  c.  28.  Zarate^  lib.  iii.  c.  S.  Cieca 
de  Leon,  c.  82.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  IS5>     Herrera,  dec  5«  lib. 

fiii.  c.  5, 
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the  boldest^  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himself,  were 
mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had  taken,  and 
advanced  briskly  to  the  charge,  like  Spanish  cava>- 
liers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest.  It  was  more  by 
their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  imperfect 
^says  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  Eu- 
ropean arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spa- 
niards [e].  In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by 
despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended 
Cuzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one 
half  of  his  capital;  and  in  their  various  eflForts  to 
drive  him  out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Juan  JPizarro, 
the  best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with 
some  other  persons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  the 
fiitigue  of  incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of 
provisions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer 
to  resist  an  enemy  whose  numbers  daily  increased, 
the  soldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any 
©f  them  yet  survived,  or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the 
sea,  and  finding  some  means  of  escaping  from  a 
country  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name 
C*/]'  While' they  were  brooding  over  those  despond- 
ing thoughts,  which  their  officers  laboured  in  vain 
to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Qeigh* 
bourhood  of  Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were  such 
as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation,  to 
relinquish  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the 
aid  of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution  he 
was  confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous,  but  more 
interesting.  By  the  same  messenger  who  brought 
him  intelligence  of  the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the 
3n>yal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  de- 
fining the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.     Upon  consider- 

[c]  See  Note  CXXXVI. 
[y  ]  Herrera,  dec.  5.  libi  ?iu.  C.  i. . 
yoi;t  Ilf  NO.  8.  D 
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ing  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyon4 
contradittion,  that  Cuzco  hy  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally  solicitous  to 
prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of 
their  capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Pizarros.  From  impatience  to  accomplish  both,  he 
ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route  ;  and  in  marching 
through  the  sandy  plains  on  tlie  coast,  he  suffered, 
from  neat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  species^ 
hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  had  been  involved 
by  cold  and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco  [1537]  was  in  a  critical  mo* 
fnenti  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  himr  with  equal  solicitude.  The  former,  as  he 
did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a 
loss  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take 
precautions  against  him  as  an  enemy.  The  latter^ 
knowing  the  points  in  contest  between  him  and  his 
countrymen,  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  more 
to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro 
himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  events 
which  had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to 
learn  the  precise  posture  of  affairs,  advanced  towards 
the  capital  slowly,  and  with  great  circumspection. 
Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were  set  on 
foot.  The  Inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with 
much  address.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  Almagro;  and  after  many  fruitless 
overtures,  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  surprise  with  a  nu^ 
inerous  body  of  chosen  troops,  Bi^t  the  Spanish  dis* 
cipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  superi* 
ority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulsed  with  such  slaugh- 
ter, that  a  great  part  of  their  army  dispersed,  and 
Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without 
interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  hea4 
against  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  theijf  attention  tq-* 
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wards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  measures  to  ob* 
struct  his  entry  into  the  capital.    Prudence,  how* 
ever,  restrained  both  parties  for  some  time  from 
turning  their  arms  against  one  another,  while  sur* 
rounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in 
the  mutual  slaughter.     Different  schemes  of  accomo- 
dation were  proposed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.     The  generous, 
open,  aifable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  ad* 
herents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with 
their  harsh  domineering  manners.     Encouraged  by 
this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  nighty 
surprised  the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  themi 
and  investing  the  house  where  the  two  brothers  re-j 
sided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to 
surrender  at  discretion.     Almagro*8  claim  of  jurisdic-r 
tion  over  Guzco  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
^  form  of  administration  established  in  his  name  [^g^* 
Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first 
act  of  civil  hostility ;  but  it  was  soon  followed  by 
scenes  more  bloody.     Francis  Pizarro  having  dis^ 
persed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and 
received  some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hisi 
paniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred  men 
under  the  command  of  Alonso  *  de  Alvarado,  to 
inarch  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers, 
if  they  and  their  garrigon  were  not  already  cut  off 
by  the  Peruvians.    This  body,  which,  at  that  period 
of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  must  be  deemed 
a  considerable  force,  advanced  nea,r  to  the  capital 
before  they  knew  that  they  had  any  enemy  niore 
formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter.     It  w^s  with 
astonishment  that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  pos- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  river  Abancay  to  oppose 
their  progress.    Almagro,  however,  wished  rather 
to  gain  than '  to  conquer  them,  s^nd  by  bribes  and 

^]  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  31^ 
Qpnuaraj  Ui^U  c.  1S4<.     Herrera»dec«  6.  lib.  iu  c«  I— ^i 
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promises  endeavoured  to  seduce  their  leader.  The 
fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  unshaken  ;  but  his 
talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Al- 
magro  amused  him  with  various  movements,  of 
which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while  a 
large  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river 
by  night  [July  12],  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise, 
broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to  form,  and 
took  him  prisoner^  together  with  his  principal  officers 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  rivals  must  have  been  decided,  if  AU 
magro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as  how  to 
gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an  officer  of 
great  abilities,  who  having  served  under  the  con^ 
stable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to 
JRome,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive 
measures,  advised  him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for 
putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarros, 
Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his 
victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  governor  had 
time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro  though 
he  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and 
though  he  had  courage  to  have  carried  it  into  execur 
tion,  suflFered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  sentiments 
unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  ser*^ 
vice,  and  by  scruples  which  suited  not  the  chi^f  of  a 
party  who  bad  drawn  his  sword  in  civil  war.  FeeU 
ings  of  humanity  restrained  him  from  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  opponents ;  and  the  dread  of  being 
deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering,  a  pro^ 
vince  which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another.  Though 
he  knew  that  arms  must  terminate  the  dispute  be-* 
tweeft  him  and  Pizarro,  and  resolved  not  to  shun 
^hat  mode  of  decision,  yet,  with  a  timid  delicacy 
preposterous  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicitous 

[^]  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  138.     Vega,  jw 
)1,  lib.  ii.  c.  32.  34.     Herrera,  de^*  6*  lib.  ii.  c.  9* 
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th2£t  his  rival  should  be  considered  as  the  aggressor, 
that  he  inarched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  td  wait  his 
approach  [i]. 

:  Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interest- 
ing events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco.  Ac- 
counts of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the  capi- 
tal, of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  .  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado, 
were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  mis- 
fortunes almost  overwhelmed  a  spirit  which  had  con- 
tinued firm  and  erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  ad- 
versity. But  the  necessity  of  attending  to  his  owa 
Safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  revenge,  preserved  him 
from  sinking-  under  it.  He  took  measures  for  both 
with  his  wonted  sagacity.  As  he  had  the  command 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  expected  considerable  supplies 
both  of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his 
interest  to  gain  time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was 
of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to  arts 
which  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success,  and 
Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating  their 
differences  by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By 
varying  his  overtures,  and  shifting  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes  seeming  to 
yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and 
then  retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  dex- 
terously protracted  the  negotiation  to  such  a  length, 
that  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almagro, 
several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final 
agreement.  While  the  attention  of  Almagro,  and 
of  the  officers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was  oc- 
cupied in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  in- 
tentions of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Al- 
varado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose 
custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made 

[i'\  Herrerai  dec.  6.  libv  ii.  c.  10*  llr 
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their  escape  themselves,  but  persuaded  sixty  of  the 
pien  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight  [A:].  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one 
of  his  brothers,  the  governor  scrupled  not  at  one  act 
of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of  the  othen 
He  proposed,  that  every  point  in  controversy  be- 
tween Almagro  and  himself  should  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  until  his  award 
Was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occu-i 
pied  ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers,  whom  Almagro  proposed  to  send  thither  to 
represent  the  justice  of  his  claims*  OI*vious  as  the 
design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions,  and  fa-» 
miliar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  hb 
opponent,  Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to 
infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  these  terms  [/]. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pi:2arro  recovered 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his 
operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life,  threw 
oflF  every  disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  ob- 
liged him  to  assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten  j 
pacific  and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more  men- 
tioned ;  it  was  in  the  field  he  openly  declared,  and 
not  in  the  cabinet ;  by  arms,  and  not  by  negotiation  j 
that  it  must  new  be  determined  who  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Peru,  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited 
such  a  decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  w^ere 
soon  ready  to  march  towards  Cuzco.  [  1 538.3  The 
command  of  these  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in 
whom  he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution 
of  his  most  violent  schemes  as  they  were  urged  on, 
not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the  rivalship . 

'^]   Zarate,  lib.  iii.   c*  8.     Herrera,  dec.  6.   lib.  ii.  c.   14. 
7j   Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib,  iii.  c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  9.    Go- 
mara,  Hist,  c.  140.     Vega,  p.  11.  tib«ii«  c.  .3 J, 
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between  theit  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated 
with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  recollectioa 
of  their  own  recent  disgrace  and  sufierings.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  in  the 
direct  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched 
towards  the  south  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Nasca, 
and  then  turning  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the 
defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  wait^ 
ed  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this 
resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five 
hundred,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  such  a 
feeble  body  by  sending  any  detachment  towards  the 
mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it 
was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail  hin^* 
jself  of  that  advantage. 

.  The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction, 
but  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were 
equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long-protracted  con- 
test to  an  issue.  Though  countrymen  and  friends, 
the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  the 
royal  standard  displayed  ;  and  though  they  beheld 
the  mountains  that  surrounded  the  plain  in  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  Indians,  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their 
mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack  whatever  par- 
ty remained  master  of  the  field  ;  so  fell  and  im- 
placable was  the  rancour  which  bad  taken  possession 
of  every  breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  DOt  a 
single  overture  towards  accommodation  proceeded 
from  either  side.  Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he 
was  so  wora  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  which 
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hi^  advanced  age  was  unefqual,  that,  at  tins  cri^s  of 
his  fate,  he  could  riot  exert  his  wonted  activity  ;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  of  his  troops 
to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  officer  of  great  merit, 
did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either  Over  the 
spirit  or  affections  of  the  soldiers,  a^s  the  chief  whom 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  andrevere. 
The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
jparty  with  equal  courage  [April  26].  On  the  side 
of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  soldiers,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  cavalry  ;  but  these  were  counterbalan* 
ced  by  Pizarro's  superiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two 
companies  of  well-disciplined  musketeers,  which,  on 
receiving  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  In* 
dians,  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Spain  [w]»  As  the 
use  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the  adven* 
turers  in  America  [n],  hastily  equipped  for  seryicc^^ 
at  their  own  expence,  this  small  band  of  soldiers,  re- 
gularly trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru, 
and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  ad- 
vanced, the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well-sustained 
fire  bore  down  horse  and  foot  before  it ;  and  Or* 
gognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate 
his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the 
rout  became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquer- 
ors stained  the  glory  which  they  acquired  by  this 
complete  victory.  The  violence  of  civil  rage  hurried 
on  some  to  slaughter  their  countrymen  with  indis«r 
criminate  cruelty  ;  the  meanness  of  private  revenge 
instigated  others  to  single  out  individuals  as  the  ob- 
jects of  their  vengeance.  Orgognez  and  several 
officers  of  distinction  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  ; 
above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  fell  in  the  field  j 
a  large  proportion,  where  the  number  of  combatants 
were  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  contest  soon  over, 
Almagro,  though  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
miction  of  a  horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a 

[m]  Herrera>  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.      [» j  Zarate,  lib*  iii.  c.  8» 
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litter  to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  o£ 
battle.  From  thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of 
mind,  he  viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  par- 
ties, and  at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own 
troops,  with  all  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader  long  accustomed  to  victory.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  save  himself  by  flight,  buf  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  guarded  with  the  strictest  vigilance  [a J. 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution 
which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  bat- 
tle was  over  ;  and  in  the  History  of  the  New  World, 
there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  wonder- 
ful ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over 
its  inhabitants,  than  that  after  seeing  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  faU 
upon  their  enemies,  when  fortune  presented  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  them  with  such  advantage  [p.J 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
fcfund  there  a  considerable  booty,  consisting  partly 
of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures,  and  partly  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the 
spoih  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and 
whatever  the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it, 
fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  such  e^ctravagant  ex- 
pectations, had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  which 
his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent 
assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  break- 
ing out  into  ojpen  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  en- 
couraged his  most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  dis- 
covery and  reduction  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.    To  every 

[o]  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  12.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  S6.  S8. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  10 — 12.  lib*  iv.  c.  1-— 6. 
[pj  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii»  c.  38> 
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Standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any 
of  those  new  expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with 
the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of 
Almagro's  soldiers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  delivered  both  from  the 
importunity  of  his  disontented  friends,  and  the  dreacl 
of  his  ancient  enemies  [y], 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in 
custody,  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspense.  For 
although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros 
from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  pru- 
dence constrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their  ven- 
geance, until  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him, 
as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As 
soon  as  they  set  out  upon  their  different  expeditions, 
Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason,  formally  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  sentence  astonished 
him  ;  and  though  he  had  often  braved  death  with 
undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under  this 
ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
recourse  to  abject  supplications,  unworthy  of  his 
•  former  fame.  He  besought  the  Pizarros  to  remem- 
ber the  ancient  friendship  between  their  brother  and 
him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  family ; '  he  reminded  them  of  the 
numanity  with  which,  in  opposition  to  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  his  own  most  attached  friends,  he 
had  spared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his 
power ;  he  conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infir- 
mities, and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in 
making  his  peace  w4th  Heaven.  The  entreaties, 
says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  much  beloved, 
touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears 
from  many  a  stern  eye.     But  the  brothers  remained 

[y]  Zaratc,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.     Comara,  Hist.  c.  141.     Herreraj 
ice.  (i.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 


inflexible.  As  soon  as  Almagto  knew  his  fate  to  be 
inevitable^  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitnde 
of  a  veteran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  after- 
wards publicly  beheaded.  He  suffered  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by  an  Indian 
woman  of  'Panama^  whom,  though  at  that  time  a 
prisoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  successor  to  his  go- 
vernment, pursuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor 
had  granted  him  [r], 

.  1539.]  As,  during  the  civil  dissentions  In  Peru, 
all  intercourse  with  Spain  was  suspended,  the  detail 
of  the  extraordinary  transactions  there  did  not 
soon  reach  the  court.  Unrortunately  for  the  victo- 
rious faction,  the  first  intelligence  was  brought  thi- 
ther by  some  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left  the 
country  upon  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  re- 
lated what  had  happened^  with  every  circumstance 
unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their 
ambition,  their  breach  of  the  most  sokmn  engage- 
ments, their  violence  and  cruelty,  were  painted  with 
aU  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party-hatred. 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  rand  ap- 
peared in  court  with  extraordinary  splendour,  endea- 
voured to  efface  the  impression  which  their  accusa- 
tions had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  him- 
self by  representing  Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The 
emperor  and  his  ministers,  though  they  could  not 
pronounce  which  of  the  contending  factions  was  most 
criminal^  clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their 
dissentions.  It  was  obvious,  that  while  the  leaders, 
entrusted  with  th.e  conduct  of  two  infant  colonies, 
employed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned 
against  the  common  enemy  in  destroying  one  ano- 
ther, all  attention  to  the  public  good  must  cease,  and 
there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might 
improve  the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the 

[r]  Zarate,  lib.  iit.  c.  12.     Gomara,  Hist.  c.  141.     V^ega, 
p.  Ih  lib.ii.  c.  39.     Herreraj  dec.  6«  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib.  v.  c*  1. 
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Spaniards  presented  to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the 
victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  more  ap. 
parent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information^ 
which  had  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suspi- 
cious, and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  followed;  and  before  any  plan  that 
should  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  ciri> 
cumstances  of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to 
render  its  effects  extremely  pernicious* 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  send  a  person 
to  Peru,  vested  with  t^xtensive  and  discretionary 
power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  posturi^ 
of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and  enquiring  upon  the 
spot  into  the  conduct  of  the  different  leaders,  should 
be  authorized  to  establish  the  government  in  that 
form  which  he  deemed  n)ost  conducive  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  m^n  selected  for  this  important  charge  was 
Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid ;  and  his  abilities,  inte- 
grity, and  firmness,  justified  the  choice.  His  instruc- 
tions, though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter  him 
in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect 
of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  take  upon  him  different 
characters.  If  he  found  the  governor  still  alive,  he 
was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to 
guard  against  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  a 
man  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country. 
But  if  Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
commission  that  he  might  then  produce,  by  which 
he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to 
have  flowed  rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than 
from  any  approbation  of  his  measures ;  for  at  the 
very  time  that  the  court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to 
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triitate  him,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at 
Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison,  where  he  remain* 
ed  above  twenty  years  [s]* 

1540.]  While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened  in 
Peru.  The  governor,  considering  himself,  upon  the 
death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that 
vast  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this  division  been 
made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent  of 
country  which  he  had  to  bestow,  was  sufficient  to 
have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  ene- 
mies. But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction,  not 
with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to 
discover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  with  the  illiberal 
spirit  of  a  party-leader.  Large  districts,  in  parts  o£ 
the  country  most  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set 
apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers, 
his  adherents,  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  less 
valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  followers 
of  Almagro,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  ori- 
^nal  adventurers,  to  whose  valour  and  perseverance 
Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his  success,  were  totally 
excluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards 
the  acquisition  of  which  they  had  contributed  so 
largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  set  an 
immoderate  value  upon  his  own  services,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompience  due  to  them 
rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height  in  pro- 
portion as  their  conquests  extended,  all  who  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret, 
and  meditated  revenge  [/], 

Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 

[s]  Gomafa,  Hist.  c.  142.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  40.  Her- 
rcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  10,  11.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  [/j  Vega,  p.  Ih 
Vbf  iii«  c.  9f    H^^rerai  dec.  j^.  lib.  viii.  c*  5« 
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America  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their 
avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.     The  of* 
ficers  to  whom   Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  com-, 
mand  of  difFerentdetachments,  penetrated  into  seve- 
ral new  provinces ;   and  though  some  of  them  were 
exposed  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren 
regions  of  the  Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  doc 
interior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  plains, 
they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only 
extended  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added 
considerably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World-     Pedro  de  Valdiyia   reassumed   Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defending  their  posses^ 
sions,  made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  that  province  [u].     But  of  all  the  en.. 
terprizes  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  of  Gon»- 
zalo  Pizarro,  was  the  most  remarkable.  '  The  gover- 
nor, who  seems  to  have  Vesolved  that  no  person  in 
Peru  should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  emi- 
iience  or  authority  but  those  of  his  own  family,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his 
command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  bro- 
ther Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of  it.     He  in* 
structed  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded 
with  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  spices.     6onzalv> 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no 
less  ambitious  of  acquiring  distinction,  eagerly  en^ 
gaged  in   this  difficult   service.     He  set  out  from 
Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soL 
diers,  neat  one  half  of  whom  were  horsemen,  with 
four  thousand  Indians  to  carry  th^eir  provisions.     Iix 
forcing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over  t\\q 

[//j  Zaratei  lib.  iii.  c.  13.     Ovallei  lib.  ii.  c.  I,  S;c« 
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ridges  of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to 
neither  of  which  they  were  accustomed,  proved 
fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched  .attendants. 
The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured  to 
a  variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost 
some  men ;  but  when  they  descended  into  the  low 
country  their  distress  increased.  During  two  months 
it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair 
weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes  [oHi*  The 
immense  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  altogether  witho\it  inhabitants,  or  occupied 
by  the  rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New 
World,  yielded  little  subsistence.  They  could  not 
advance  a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods, 
or  made  it  through  marshes.  Such  incessant  toil, 
and  continual  scarcity  of  food,  seem  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops* 
But  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  insuperable.  Allured 
by  frequent  but  false  reports  of  rich  countries  before 
them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  whose  waters  pour  into  the  Maragnon, 
and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  infinite 
labour,  they  built  a  bark,  which  they  expected  would 
prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers, 
in  procuring  provisions,  and  in,  exploring  the  coun- 
try. This  was  manned  with  fifty  s^diers,  under  the 
command  o^  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in 
raujt  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  carried  them  down 
with  such  rapidity,  that  they  were  soon  far  a-head 
of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  slowly  and  with 
difliculty  by  land. 

At  this  distance  from  his  commander,  Orellana,  a 
young  man  of  an  aspiring  mind,  began  to  fancy  him- 
self independent,  and  transported  with  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  scheme  of 

.    [f  1  ^aratei  lib.  iy^  €•  2^ 
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distinguishing  himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean, 
and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  This  scheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it 
was  treacherous.  For  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander, 
and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a 
pathless  desert,  where  they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of 
success,  or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded  on 
the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark ;  his 
crime  is,  in  some  measure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of 
having  ventured  upon  a  navigation  of  near  two 
thousand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a 
vessel  hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and  by 
very  unskilful  hands,  without  provisions,  without  a 
compass,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity 
supplied  every  defect.  Committing  himself  fearlessly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  stream,  the  Napo  bore  him 
along  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast, 
he  held  on  his  course  in  that  direction.  He  made 
frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some- 
times seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the 
fterce  savages  seated  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes 
procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  series  of  dan- 
gers, which  he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude, 
and  of  distresses  which  he  supported  with  no  less 
magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  [  y],  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  surmounted, 
and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settlement  in  the  island 
Cubagua;  from  thence  he  sailed  to  Spain.  The 
vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  ad- 
venturer, solicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit,  con- 
curred in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his 

[y]  See  Not*  CXXXVII. 
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voyage.  He'-  prttended  to  have  discovered  nations 
so  rich,  that  the  rbofs:  of  their  temples  were  covered 
vrith  pJat^s  of  gold ;  and  >  described  a  republic  of 
women,  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to  have  extend- 
ed their  dominion  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
fertile  plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extravagant  as 
those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  Opinio*!,  »fh^ 
a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  El  Dorado^  and  a  community  of  Amazons, 
were  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  new  world ;  and 
such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe,  what 
is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  diffi.. 
culty  that  reason  and  observation  have  exploded  those 
fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  when  stripped 
of  every  romantic  embellishment,  deserves. to  be  re- 
corded, not  only  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  oc- 
currences in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  first 
event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
extensive  countries  that  stretch  eastv^ard  from  thi^ 
Andes  to  the  ocean  [/z].  - 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizar- 
ro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered 
Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  him- 
self  to  suspect  that  a  man,  whom  he  bad  intrusted 
with  such  an  important  command,  could  be  so  base 
and  so  unfeeling,  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture. 
But  imputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  some  unknown  accident,  he  advanced  above 
fifty  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex,- 
pecting  every  moroent  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a 
supply  of  provisions.  [1541.]  At  length  he  came 
up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perish 
in  the  desert,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  remon- 
strate against  his  perfidy.    From  him  he  leai-ned  the 

[5;]  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  C.  4».  GomarajHist.  c.  86.  Vega,  p.  II. 
lib.  lit.  c  4.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  is.  c.  2*~5.  •  Rodrij^uez  £1 
Maragnon  j  AmazonaSi  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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extent  of  OreUana's  crime,  and  hb  fdlowjers  per« 
ceived  at  once  their  own  desperate  situadon,  woen 
deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit; of  the 
stoutest  hearted  veteran  sunk  within  faim,  and  all 
'demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro,  though 
he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not 
oppojse  their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march 
^tbe  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than 
those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  progress  out- 
ward, without  the  alluring  hopes  which  then  soothed 
.and  animated  them  under  their  sufferings.  Hunger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat 
all  their  dogs  and  horses,  to  devour  the  most  loath- 
.some  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leatl^er  of  their 
.saddles  and  sword-belts.  Four  thousand  Indians, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this 
•wild  disastrous  expedition,  which  continued  nesur 
two  years ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark 
with  Orellana,  only  fourscore  got  back  to  Quito. 
.These  were  naked  like  savages,  and  so  emaciated 
•with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had 
.more  the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men  J[z2* 
^  But,  instead  o^  returning'  to  enjoy  the  repose 
which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering 
Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that  threat- 
ened calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those 
through  which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that 
his  brother  made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Alma- 
gro,  considering  themselves  as  proscribed  by  the 
party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  m  despair 
resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Alma- 
gro  was  always  open  to  them,  and  the  slender  per- 

[x]  Zarate»  lib.  iv.  c.  2 — 5.  Vega,  p.  11.  Kb.  iii.  c.  S»  4,  5. 
14.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  riii.  c.  7,  8.  lib.  ix.  c.  2—5*  dec  7» 
lib.  iii.  c.  U.     Pizar.  Varones,  Illuatr.  349|  &c. 
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tion  of  Ilia  father's  fortune  which  the  governor  al« 
lowed  hini  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  affording  them 
subsistence*    The  warm    attachment  with   which 
every  person  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Alma* 
gro  devoted  himself  to  his  interest,  was  quickly 
transferred  to  his  son,  who  was  now  grown  up  to 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all  the  qualities 
which .  captivate  the  affectionsof  soldiers.    Of  a  grace* 
ful  appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercises, 
bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for 
c:ommand  j   and  as  his  father,  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority,  from  the  total  want  of  education,  had 
be^i  extremely  attentive  tq  have  him  instructed. in 
every  science  becoming  a  gentleman ;  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respfect 
pf  hi$  followers,  as  they  gave  him  distinction  and 
eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers.  In  this  yeung 
man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which 
they  wanteds  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head, 
.were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advance^ 
pient.    Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  in« 
citement ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distres- 
ses.    Many,  of  them,  destitute  of  common  necessa- 
ries [a],  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a  burden 
to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had 
saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an  occasion 
-  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  to  de- 
liberate how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author 
of  all  their  misery.     Their  frequent  cabals  did  not 
pass  unobserved  J   and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some 
desperate  deed,  and  had  resolution  to  execute  it. 
But  either  froiti  the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 
or  from  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed 
to  render  their  'machinations  of  little  consequence, 
he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.    .^^  Be 

[a]  See  Not*  CXXXVIII. 
E  2 
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in  no  pain/'  said  he  cardessly,  ^*  about  my  life ;  it 
is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows 
that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head  which  dares 
to  harbour  a  thought  against  it/*  This  security  gave 
th^  Almagrians  fuU  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every 
part  of  their  scheme  ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  of- 
ficer of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  oiF  Alma- 
gro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consulta- 
tions, with. all  the  zeal  which  this  connection  inspired, 
and  with  all  the  authority  which  the  ascendant  that 
he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him.  , 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day, 
the  season  of  tranquillity  and  repose  in  all  sultry  cli- 
mates, Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  most 
determined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's 
house  in  complete  armour ;  and  drawing  their  swords 
as .  they  advanced  hastily  towards  the  governor's 
palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die  !**  Their  associates,  warned  of  their  mo- 
tions by  a  signal,  were  in  arms  at  diffetent  stations 
ready  to  support  them.  Though  Pizarro  was  usually 
surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants 
as  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  sub- 
ject of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  just 
risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  re- 
tired to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unob^* 
served.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair-case, 
before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his 
master,  who  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
large  hall.  The  governor,  whose  steady  mind  no 
form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called  for 
arms,  and  commanded  Francisco  de  Chaves  to  make 
fast  the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  ^  not  retain 
so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  stair-case,  wildly 
asked  the  conspirators  what  they  meant,  aad  whither 
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tjiey  were  going  ?  Instead  of  answering,  they  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  Soroe  of 
the  persons  who  were  there  threw  theniselves  from 
the  windows ;  others  attempted  to  fly ;  and  a  few 
drawing  their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  au- 
inner  apartment.  The  conspirators  animated  with- 
having  the  object  of  their  vengeance  now.  in  view, 
rushed  fon^^ard  after  them,  Kzarro,  with  no  other 
arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry, 
and  supported  by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his 
little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal  con-^ 
test  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  past  exploits,  and 
with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant,  "  Cour- 
age !'*  cried  he,  **  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to 
make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  audacity !"  But 
the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while 
every  thrust  they  made  took  elFect.  Alcantara  fell 
dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defenders  were 
mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  so  weaty  that  he 
could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to 
parry  the  many  weapons,  furiously  aimed  at  him,  re^ 
ceived  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  sunk  tq  thg 
ground,  and  expired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into 
the  streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords,  pro* 
claimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two  hun- 
dred of  their  associates  having  joined  the^l,  they 
conducted  young  Almagro  in  isolemn  prQ(:ession 
through  the  city,  and  assembling  the  magistrates  and 
principal  citteens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  lawful  successor  to  his  father  in  his  ^vern-? 
ment.  The  palace  of  Pizarrq,  together  with  the 
houses  of  several  of  his  adherents,  were  pillaged  by 
the  soldiers,  whahad  the  satjisfaction  at  once  of  being 
avenged  on  their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  all 
^he  wealth  of  Peru  had  passed  [6]. 

[6 J  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  6 — 8. .  Gomara,  Hiat*  c.  H4»  lif5\ 
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The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as* 
well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro, 
drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Every  adven- 
turer of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied' 
with  Pizarro,  and  from  the'^rapacidusness  of  his  go-' 
vernment  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number 
of  malcontents  was  considerable,  declared  without 
hesitation  in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  of  the  most  gallant  vete- 
rans in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  dis- 
qualified him  from  taking  the  command  of  theirf 
himself,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But 
though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such  a  respectable 
force,  the  acquiescence  in  his  government  was  far 
from  being  general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends 
to  whom  his  memory  was  dear ;  the  barbarous  as- 
sassination of  a  man  to  whom  his  country  was  so 
highly  indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with 
horror.  The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well 
as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his  preten- 
sions, led  others  to  consider  him  as  an  usurper.  The 
officers  who  commanded  in  some  provinces  refused 
to  recognize  his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco, 
the  royal  standard  was  erected,  and  preparations 
were  begun  in  order  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their 
ancient  leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain 
long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  activity, 
when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known.  ^ 
After  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harbour,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan  ;  and  proceeding  from  thence  by 
land,  after  a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difiicult,  he 
reached  Quito.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of 
Pizarro^s  death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed 

Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  Hi.  c.  5 — 7.     Herrera,  4ec.  6.  lib,  x.  c.  ♦ — 7« 
Fizarto  Var.  Illust.  p.  185. 
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iipoti  k.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  com* 
mission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the., 
same  privileges  and  authority  v  and  his  jurisdiction 
was  acknowledged  without  hesitation  by  Benalcazat*, 
adelantado,  or  heutenant-general,  for  the  emperor  in 
Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  PueUes,  who  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the 
troops  left  in  Quito.  Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  as* 
sumed  the  supreme  authority,  but  shewed  that  he- 
possessed  the  talents  which  the  exercise  of  it  at  that 
juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  he 
soon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only 
set  him  above  all  fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult 
from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance 
from  Quitp  with  the  dignity  that  became  his  cha- 
racter. By  dispatching  persons  of  confidence  to  the 
different  settlements  in  Peru,  with  a  formal  notifi- 
cation  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  com- 
municated to  his  countrymen  thQ  royal  pleasure  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  country.  By  pri* 
vate  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officers  as  had  dis- 
covered their  disapprobation  of  Almagro'a  proceed- 
ings, to  manifest  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by 
supporting  the  person  honoured  with  his  commission* 
Those  measures  were  productive  of  great  effects. 
Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor, 
or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the  loyal  were  con* 
firmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed  them  with 
greater  boldness ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  thei? 
sentiments ;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  ne-» 
cessary  to  choose  a  side,  began  to  lean  to  that  which 
now  appeared  to  be  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most 
justCc].-  ,     . 

Almagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give  an 
effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de 

[c3  Benzoiiy  lib.  iii.  c.  9.    Zarate^  lib.  iv.  c.  11.     Gomarai 
g.  l^^i  )47*    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c*  1|  2,  3.  7»  Sec 
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Castro,  he  set  out  at  thef  bead  of  his  troops  foe  Cuzco* 
£l542]y  where  the  most  considerable  body  of  op- 
ponents had  erected  the  royal  standard,  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his 
inarch  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  .counsels,  died;  and  from  that  time  his 
measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence,  bqt 
concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and  executed  with  no 
address*  Holguin,  who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descending  towards 
the  coast  at  the  very  time  that  Almagro  was  on  his 
way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  adver- 
sary by  a  very  simple  stratagem,  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, and  effected  a  junaion  with  Alvarado,  an  of- 
ficer of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare 
against  Almagro  as  an  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp 
with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and 
erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  ho 
declared,  that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in . 
person  all  the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined 
forces.  Though  formed  by  the  tenour  of  his  past 
life  to  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession, 
he  at  once  assumed  the  activity  and  discovered  the 
decision  of  an  officer  long  accustomed  to  command. 
Knowing  his  strength  to  be  now  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  con- 
test by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro, . 
who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime 
so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline 
that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz  [[Sept. 
16],  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and 
fought  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired  by  the 
violence  of  civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity, 
the  eagerness  of  revenge,  and  the  last  efforts  of  de* 
spair.  Victory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  de- 
clared at  last  fur  Vaca  de  Castro.  The  superior 
number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the 
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martial  talents  bfFrandsco  de  Carvajal,  aveteraa 
officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the  bravery  of 
his  opponents,  thouth  led  on  by  young  Almagro 
with  a  gaUant  spirit,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many 
of  the  vanquished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious 
that  they  might  be  charged  with  being  accessary  to 
the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords 
of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rather  than 
wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides, 
five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  number 
of  the  wounded  was  still  greater  [rf]. 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised  the 
adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more  astonished 
at  his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  na- 
ture a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that 
it  required  examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to 
restrain  the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  he  proceeded  directly 
to  try  his  prisoners  as  rebels. — ^Forty  were  condem* 
ned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitrs,  others  were  ba- 
nished from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  battle,  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his 
officers,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco ;  and  in 
him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
party  was  extinct  [e]. 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  em- 
peror and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed  in 
preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not  only 

[rf]  Zarate»  lib.  iv.  c.  12 — 19.  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vega,  p. 
11.  lib.  iii.  c.  11 — 18.  Herrera,  dec.  7«.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2,  S.  lib. 
iii«  c.  1 — 11.  [e^  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c,  21*     Gomara,  c^  150. 

Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  lib.  vi.  c.  i. 
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to  re->estaJ3lish  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a 
more  perfect  system  of  internal  policy  into  all  their 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is  manifest  from 
all  the  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  America^ 
that  rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquesta 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by  any  re- 
gular exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the  oc* 
casional  eflForts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting 
out  a  few  of  the  first  armaments  for  discovering  new 
regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  busy  reigns 
of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.  the  former  the  most 
intriguing  prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  niost 
ambitious,  was  encumbered  with  such  a  muhifdicity 
of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so  many  na-« 
tions  of  Europe,  that  it  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to 
distant  and  less  interesting  objects.  The  care  of  pro- 
secuting discovery,  or  of  attempting  conquest^  was 
abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  ^ith  such  ardour 
did  men  push  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which 
novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition^ 
and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that  in  less  than 
half  a  century  almost  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
empire  which  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  Worlds 
was  subjected  to  its  dominion.  As  the  Spanish  ! 
court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various  ex-  | 
peditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  DOt  en^  ; 

titled  to  claim  much  from  their  success.    The  sove*  ' 

reignty  of  the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  ftftl^  oi  \ 
the  gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the  crown }. 
every  thing  else  was  seized  by  the  associates  in  each 
expedition  as  their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the 
countries  which  they  invaded  served  to  indemnify 
them  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equipping 
itHemijelves  for  the  service,  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory ^was  divided  among  them,  according  to  rules 
which  custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  esta* 
tUshments  which  their  successful  valour  merited.  la 
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the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent 
as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  mslny  irregu- 
larities escaped  observation,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  ra- 
pacity, and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new 
masters  in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  high- 
est recompence  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  con- 
querors of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their  es- 
tablishments upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of 
policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling 
to  forego  present  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote 
or  public  benefit,  seem  to  have  had  no  object  but  to' 
amass  sudden  wealth,  without  Regarding  what  might 
be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  ac- 
quired it.  But  when  time  at  length  discovered  to 
the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its  American 
possessions,  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their 
whole  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the 
.maxims  and  practices  prevalent  among  milit^^ry  ad- 
venturers, it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the 
institutions  of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  re-: 
medy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imi- 
tated the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching 
for  gold  and  silver  with  the  same  inconsiderate 
eagerness.  Similar  eflFects  followed.  The  natives, 
employed  in  this  labour  by  masters.who,  in  imposing 
tasks,  had  no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to 
what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and 
perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Spain,  instead  of  possessing  countries  peopled  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  susceptible  of  progressive  im- 
provement, would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  Were  so  sensible  of 
this,  and  so  soficitous  to  prevent  the  extinction  qf 
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the  Indiam  •  race,  which  threatened  to  render  their 
acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  va- 
rious laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made 
for  securing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and 
equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  America 
from  the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  govern- 
metit  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  audacity 
of  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these 
salutary  regulations  from  operating  with  any  consi- 
derable influence.  The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and 
at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive 
consideration.  He  consulted  not  only  with  his  mi- 
nisters and  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
but  called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long 
in  the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of 
their  experience  and  observation.  Fortunately  for 
the  people  of  America,  among  these  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Mad- 
rid on  a  mission  from  a  phz^pter  of  his  order  at  Chi- 
apa  [y^j-  Though,  since  the  miscarriage  of  his 
•  former  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had 
continued  shut  up  in  his  cloister,  or  occupied  in  re- 
ligious functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former 
objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  froin  abating,  that, 
from  an  increased  knowledge  of  thei^;^  suffer} ngs,  its 
ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized  eagerly  Jhis  op- 
portunity of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  copcern- 
mg  the  treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving 
eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  scenes 
which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
he  described  the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  almost 
totally  swept  away  in  the  Islands  in  less  than  fifty 
years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent 
with  the  same  rapid  decay.  With  the  decisive  ton^ 
of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  truth  of  hi^ 

[y*^  Remesal,  Hist.  4^  Chiapa,  p.  H6» 
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own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to 
the  exactions  and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and 
contended  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  depopula- 
tion  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to 
be  freemen,  and  treating  them  as  subjects,  not  as 
slaves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  success  of  this 
proposal  in  the  powers  of  his  orj^tory  alone.  In 
order  to  'enforce  them,  he  composed  bis  famous 
treatise  concerning  the  destruction  of  America  [g]j 
in  which  he  relates,  with  many  horrid  circumstances, 
but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  description, 
the  devastation  of  every  province  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  recital 
of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanity.  But  as 
his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas, 
he  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  op- 
pression  was  but  one  step  towards  rendering  his 
possessions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumr 
scribe  the  power  and  usurpations  of  his  own  sub- 
jects there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  however 
great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country, 
were  mostly  persons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of  such 
an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no  distinction 
in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth 
with  which  some  of  thern  returned,  gave  umbrage 
to  an  age  not  accustomed  to  see  men  in  inferior  con- 
dition elevated  above  their  level,  and  rising  to  emu- 
late or  to  surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour. 
The  territories  which  their  leaders  had  appropriated 
to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous  extent  [A^, 
that  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved  in  pro- 
portion to  the,  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  must  grow 
too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It  ap- 
peared to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy 
no  less  than  the  other,  and  that  the  regulations  con- 

[g]  Remesal,  p.  192.  199.  [A]  See  Note  CXXXIX. 
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the  Iftdians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  wtth- 
out  distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  itiight 
not  on  some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other 
regulations,  and  suffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in 
New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  thfe 
restraints  of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and 
prudent  administration  of  Mendoza,  that  bdw  much 
soever  the  spirit  of  the  "new  statutes  was  detested  anfl 
dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  the  pub- 
lication of  them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming 
subjects.  The  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants, 
however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and superintendant,  representing  the  fatalconsequen- 
ces  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them,  Mendoza, 
by  long  residence  in  the  country,  was  so  thoroughly- 
acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew  what  was  for 
its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  and  Sando- 
val though  new  in  office,  displayed  a  degree  of  irio- 
deration  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just  entering 
upon  the  exercise,  of  power.  They  engaged  to  sus- 
pend, for  some  time,  the  execution  of  what  was 
offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented 
that  a  deputation  of  citizens  would  be  sent  to  Europe, 
to  lay  before  the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his 
subjects  in  new  Spain,  with  respect  to  their  tendency 
and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  support- 
ing their  sentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion 
of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled  them  to 
decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their 
own  view,  granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of 
the  laws  as  re-established  the  colony  in  its  former 
tranquillity  [/]. 

In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  so  soon 
dispelled.     The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank  much 

[/]  Fernan.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c. 
21,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib,  vii.  c.  H,  15.  Tor- 
qucm.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  .  . 
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inferior  to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  further  removed  from  the  inspection 
of  the  parent-state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations 
with  greater  licence,  and  irregularity  than  any  body 
of  adventurers  in  the  New  World.     Amidst  the  ge- 
neral subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  by  two 
successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  decide  for  himself,  without  any  guide  but 
his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent  spirit  rose 
above  all  sense  of  subordination.     To  men  thus  cor- 
rupted by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  go- 
vernment, the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority 
of  a  respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  them- 
selves have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which 
they  would  have"  submitted  with  reluctance.     But 
they  revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of 
complying  with  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be 
stripped  at  once  of  all  they  had  eartied  so  hardly 
during  many  years  of  service  and  suffering.     As  the 
account  of  the  new  laws  spread  successively  through 
the  different  settlements,  the  inhabitants  ran  together, 
the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming  against 
the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in 
depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their 
possessions.    ''  Is  this,**  cried  they,  "  the  recompence 
due  tQ  persons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at  their 
own  expence,  and  by  their  own  valour,  have  subject- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Castile  territories  of  such  im- 
mense extent  and  opulence  ?   Are  these  the  rewards 
bestowed  for  havhig  endured  unparalleled  distress, 
for  having  encountered  every  species  of  danger  in 
the  service  of  their  country  ?   Whose  merit  is  so 
great,  whose  conduct  has  been  so  irreproachable, 
that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  some  penal  clause 
in  regulations,  conceived  in  t^rms  as  loose  and  com- 
prehensive, as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  all  should 
be  entangled  in  their  snare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note 
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in  Peru  has  H^d  some  public  o^ce,  ^d  a)l,  without 
distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chi^fi$« 
Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  be^^ 
cause  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  l^ter 
to  be  punished  On  account  of  what  they  cpuld  not 
^void  r  Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  gr^at  empire* 
instead  of  repeiving  marks  of  distinction,  be  deprived 
of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing  for  their  wi- 
dows and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  fpr 
subsistence  on  th?  scanty  supply  they  can  e^^tprt  frpni 
unfeeling  courtiers  £m]  ?  We  afe  npt  able  now,  con^ 
tinned  they,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  queaf 
of  more  secure  settlements ;  our  constitutions  debiU- 
tated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds, 
are  no  Ipnger  fit  for  active  service ;  but  stfU  we  pos* 
aess  vigour  sufficient  to  assert  our  just  rights,  an4 
we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  frpm 

By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence^ 
^nd  listened  to  with  universal  approbation,  their  pa9«- 
sions  were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  we?l9 
prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures  j  and  beg^fi 
to  hold  consultations  in  different  places,  hpw  they 
might  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
^d  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they 
were  diverted  by  the  address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who 
flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as  the  vice- 
roy and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  e^-> 
amine  their  petitions  and  remonstrances,  they  would 
concur  with  them  in  endeavouring  to  procure  some 
mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws,  which  had  been 
framed  without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.    A 

[m]  Herrera>  dec.  .?•  lib.  vii.  c.  Ht  15.  [»]  Goznara»  c. 
152.  Herrera,  dec.  7*  lib.  vi.  c*  10,  11.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii« 
«.  m  29.  Ill),  ir.  c.  S,  4. 
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lgr?at^  4egr«6e  of  accomi&odation  to  these,  wd  teven 
^oQie  coQoessioos  oa  tbe  part  of  government,  wer^ 
$^w  byscona^  requisite  to  compose  the  present  fer- 
loaent,  ^ad  to  soothe  ii^e  colonics  into  submission, 
j^y  insfarin^them  witk  confidence  in  their  superiors* 
jBut  witbourt  profound  discernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  such  a  plan  could 
l^ot  bie  iCaiTried  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of 
tlnese.  Qf  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  higk 
^onmiand,  he  was  endowed  only  with  int^rity  and 
dCPUr^ge ;  the  former^  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  Mr 
ter  bordering  so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy, 
that  in  hjs  situation  they  were  defects  rather  tham 
virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at  Tuxa- 
i)0^  £March  4],  Njagnez  Vela  seems  to  have  consi* 
ij^red  himself  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  with*- 
<^  my  ^i^fetio^ry  power ;  and,  regardless  of 
ivh^ver  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state 
/of  the  country^  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  r^u^ 
lation^  with  uAi^^e^cHi^g  rigoun  In  all  the  towns 
$if^o}^g^  wJ^ch  J|e  passed,  the  natives  were  declared 
tf>  be  free,  ev^^  person  in  public  office  was  deprived 
io£  his  Jands  aijid  jServafits ;  and  as  an  example  of  obe- 
idiLence  tp  others,  he  would  not  suffer  a  single  Indiam 
J^  be  eipoployed  in  carrying  his  owi;i  baggage  in  his 
ipard^  towards  Lima.  Amazemeixt  and  constorna^ 
tioQ  weint  before  him  as  he  approached  ;  and  so  tittle 
soUcitoys  was  he  to  prevent  these  from.augmentkig, 
th^t,  on  enteri^  the  capital,  he  c^nly  avowed  that 
lie  came  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  not  to 
disuse  with  has. laws.  This  h^sh  declaration  was 
;ipcompaoied  with  what  rendered  it  stiU  more  iotol- 
^abl^f  haughtiness  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arro- 
gaiKe  and  decision  in  discourse,  and  an  insolence  of 
l>ffice  grievous  to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  dvH 
authority  in  h%h  respea.  £very  attempt  to  pro<- 
cure  a  suspension  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the 
viceroy  jcon^ldejed  as  flowing  from  a  spirit  of  disaf- 
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fection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined,  and  some  put  to  death,  [without 
any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro  was  arrested,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and 
his  merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  insurrection 
in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  sljut 
up  in  the  common  jail  [o]. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against 
such  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  authority 
would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  it,  or  to 
-prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  the 
malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of 
credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  ef- 
forts. From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new 
regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the 
only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they 
•threatened  the  colony.  From  all  quarters,  letters 
-and  addresses  were  sent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to 
stand  forth  as  their  common  protector,  and  offering 
to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and 
ibrtunes.  \  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his 
other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  courage 
no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateful 
court  towards  his  brothers,  and  himself,  dwelt  con- 
tinually on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state  prisoner  in 
Europe,  the  children  of  the  governor  in  custody  of 
the  viceroy,  and  sent  aboard  his  fleet,  himself  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  which"  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  family.  These  thoughts  prompted 
him  to  seek  for  vengeance,  and  to  assert  the  rights 
of  his  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  himself 
as  the  juardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard 
aw.  easily  surmount  that  veneration  for  his  sove- 
reign which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame,  the 

[o]  Zarate,  lib.  iv.   c.  23,  24,  25.     Gomara,  c.   153 — 155. 
Vega^  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.     Fernandee,  lib.  i.  c.  6 — 10. 
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idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard 
filled  him  with  horron  He  hesitated  long,  and  was 
still  unresolved,  when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy, 
the  universal  call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  cer- 
tainty  of  becoming  soon  a  victim  himself  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence at  Ghuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco. 
All  th^  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they 
elected  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanish  nation 
in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regulations. 
They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  repionstrances 
before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and  upon  pretext 
of  danger  from. the  Indians,  authorised  him  to  march 
thither  in  arms.  [1544.]  Under  sanction  of  this 
nomination  Pizar-ro  took  possession  of  the  royal  trea- . 
sure,  appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large 
train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Castro  bad  deposited 
in  Gumanga,  and  set  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  . 
been  advancing  against  a  public  enemy.  Disaffection  ^ 
having  now  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  being 
united  under  a  chief  of  such  distinguished  name, 
many  persons  of  note  resorted  io  his  standard ;  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  vice-r 
roy  to  oppose  his  progress,  deserted  to  him  ia  a 
body  [j»]J. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  almost  certainty  of  success.  The  violence  of 
the  viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  formid- 
able to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than  bis  overbearing 
haughtiness  was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges 
of  the  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from 
Spain,  some  symptoms  of  coldness  between  the  vice- 

[]/>]  Zarate,  lib.  v,  c.  1.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157-  Vega,  p, 
Xi.  lib.  iv.  c.  4^—12.  Fer.  lib.  i.  c.  l^-^l'J.  Herrerai  dec.  7i» 
}it).  vii.  c*  18,  &c.  lib*  viii.  c.  1^— 5« 
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roy  and  them  began  t0  srppeaar  |r^]«  But  tt  sddrt  ai9 
they  entered  upon  the  exercise  ©f  tbeir  respectjivc! 
offices^  both  parties  were  so  imich  eSfasperafcf^  by 
fpecpaent  contests,  arising  from  ftiterference  e6  juris^ 
diction,' and  contrariety  of  opinionvthat  their  mtttosJ 
di^ust  soon  grevr  into  open  enmit?y.  The  judg^f 
thwarted  the  viceroy  in.  every  measure,  set  alt  abertf 
prisoners  whom  he  had  confinted^  justified  the  dial* 
contents,,  and  applauded  their  remo^stratfVGels.  At  t 
time  when  both  departments  of  governwent  shotld 
have  united  against  the  approaching  enemy ,<  they* 
were  contending  with  each  other  for  s«pe#iori«y^ 
The  judges  ^  length  prevailed.  The  meroy,  trni-^ 
versally  odious,  and  abandoned  even. by  his  own^ 
guards,  was  seized  in  hfe  palace  [Sept.  1 8]!,  and-  car- 
rifed  to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  ta  be  k^pt  thef c^ 
until  he  couid  be  sent  home  to  Spain^r 

The  judges,  in  cons^uence  of  this,  havings  asstemed 
tie  supreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands^ 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  execution  oi 
the.  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pi^sai^ro, 
requiring  him^  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever 
he  could  requests  to  dismiss  his  troopsy  and  to  repair, 
to  Lima  with  fifteen' or  twenty  attendants.  They 
couid  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambi- 
tious would  tamely  comply  with  this  requisition,  fe 
was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  intention,  but  only 
to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct  ^  ff>r 
Cepeda,  the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a 
pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer,  seems  to  have  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already^ 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed, 
of  devoting  himself  to  his  service.  The  imprisott*- 
ment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the  judges^ 
together  with  the  universal  confusiow  and  aaarch jf- 
consequent  upon  events  so  singular  and  unexpected, 
opened  new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.    He  now 

[y]  Gom^nr,  c.  J71i. 
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tehcfld  tho  suj>re<ne  power  witMn  his  r^ach.  No^ 
did  he  want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object 
which  fortune  presented  to  his  view.  Carvajal,  the 
prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  hi^ 
actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye.  upon  it  as  the  only  end 
at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim.  Instead  of  the  infe* 
ric»r  fmnctioli  of  procurator  for  the  Spanish  settle* 
fteiit^  in  Peru,  he  openly  denianded  to  be  governor 
and  captain-general  of  the  whole  province,  and  re^ 
quired  the  court  of  audience  to  graflt  him  a  commis* 
^on  to  that  effect.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
inen^  within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  Was  neither 
leader  lior  army  to  oppose  him,  si|ch  a  request  car<» 
f ied  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command.  But  the 
judges,  either  firom  unwillingness  to  relinquish 
power,  or  from  a  desire  of  preserving  som^  atten^ 
tion  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate, 
About  complying  with  what  he  demanded.  Carvajal, 
impatie^it  of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  .opera^^ 
tions,  inarched  into  the  city  by  night,  seized  several 
officers  of  distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and 
hanged  them  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next 
moriiilig  the  court  of  audience  issued  a  commission 
in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor 
toi  PetxXj  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
tad  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with  extraordinary 
ponip,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity  [r]. 

Oct.  28.  J  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence 
which  accompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame 
of  governrnent,  the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with 
such  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  eic- 
trac^rcUnafy  than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid 
Succession.  Pii^arro  had  scarcely  begun  to  exercisfe 
the  iieW  poweri  with  which  he  was  invested,  when 

[f]  Z ante,  lib.  ▼.  c.  8—10.     Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  i?.  c.  13t-19. 
Cromara,  c.  159— -163.     Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  18—^5.     Herr^rr, 
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he  beheld  formidable  erietnies  rise  up  to  oppose  himJ 
The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a  vessel  by 
the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  carried  to  Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez, 
one  of  their  own  number ;  as  soon  as  they  were  out 
at  sea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorse  or 
moved  by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  de- 
claring him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  that 
he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey 
him  as  the  legal  representative  of  their  sovereign. 
Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape 
his  course  towards  Tumbez,  and  as  soon  as  he  land- 
ed there,  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  riesumed 
his  functions  of  viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to 
whom  the  contagion  of  the  seditious  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  instantly 
avowed  their  resolution  to  support  his  authority  [s']. 
'Jho  violence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  observed 
every  individual  with  the  jealousy  natural  to.usur- 
jpers,  and  who  punished  every  appearance  of  disaffec- 
tion with  unforgiving  severity,  soon  augmented  the 
number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  some 
leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge. 
While  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tumbez, 
that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  oflicer;  exasperated  by 
the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Pizarro^s  lieutenant- 
governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for 
the  .viceroy  [/]. 

1545.3  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  these  ap- 
pearances of  hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of 
the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared  to 
assert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained,  with 

[^  j  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  165.  Fernandez,  lib.  i. 
C.  23.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  1.5.  [^J  Zarate,  lib*  Vi^ 

c«  18.     Gomara)  c.  169.     Herrera^  dec.  7*  lib,ix*  c«  ^7« . 
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the  spirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  ta 
command,  and  marched  directly  against  the  viceroy 
as  the  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  mcfst  for* 
midable.  ^  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues 
in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military  men  were  attached 
to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards 
Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him  ;  and  in  that  long 
inarch,  through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  sui^ 
fered  hardships  and  encountered  difficulties,  which 
no  troops  but  those  accustomed  to  serve  in  America 
could  have  endured  or  surmounted  [ti].  The  vice- 
roy had  scarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the  van-guard 
of  Pizarro's  forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who, 
though  near  fourscore,  was  as  hardy  and  active  as 
any  young  soldier  under  his  command.  Nugnez 
Vela  instantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence, 
and  with  a  rapidity  more  resembling  a  flight  than  a 
retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pi- 
zarro continued  to  pursue ;  but  finding  it  impos-i 
sible  to  overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From 
thence  he  dispatched  Carvajal  to  oppose  Centeno, 
who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  southern  pro* 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  himself  remained  there 
to  make  head  against  the  viceroy  [jc']. 

By  his  own  activity,  apd  the  assistance  of  Benal- 
cazar,  Nugnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his  dis-» 
asters,  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same 
high  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  dis- 
dain the  advice  of  som6  of  his  followers,  who  urged 
him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pi- 
^;arro,  declaring  that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that 
a  contest  with  rebels  coulid  be  decided.  With  this 
intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito  [1546].    Pi* 

[ii]  See  NoTB  XL.  [x]  Zarate,  lib.  ▼.  c.  15,  16—24.. 
Goinara>  c*  167 •  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  25 — 28.  Fernandezj^ 
lib.  L  c.  34.  40.     Herrera,  dec.  ?•  lib.  viii.  c.  16. 20— 27* 


«itd,  rtfyifrg  6h  the  sup^riof  rtutnfe^f,  atrd  dtiB 
Alore  on  the  dfecipline  ±t\d  vHoMt  of  hi^  tfdops,  id* 
t^x:td  fesotutely  t6  tn^tt  him  [hfiiiztf  1 S].  The 
battle  was  fieifce  attd  bloody,  both  parties  figbtldg 
Hke  ifaieift  who  ktifew  that  the  pos^es^k)A  of  a  gi'eat 
irtfipife,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  tbeit  oWiri  fd* 
ture  forturiel  depended  updfi  the*  issti^  6f  that  dafy. 
Bltt  Pisjarro^s  vfct^rans  pushed  forwafd  With  suchrt. 
guhr  atid  Well-directed  force,  that  th^  sooti  begaii 
tfo  tt^e  iftipression  on  their  eneitri^s.  The  viceroy j 
by  extraordinafy  exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of 
a  contttiander  and  the  couratge  of  a  Soldiet*  Wer^ 
iqtrally  displayed,  held  victory  for  softip  tinfie  Jri  suS* 
ptinse.  At  length  he  fell,  pierced  with  rilafiy  wotntdrf  i 
atid  the  r0ut  of  his  followers  became  gehef al.  They 
Wei'e  hotly  Jmrstied.  His  heid  Was  cut  ofF^  and 
placed  oii  the  pilblic  gibbet  in  Quito,  whith  V\z^t6 
totei'ed  in  tritiinph.  The  troops  assennlbled  by  Ciert-* 
teno  Were  dispersed  soon  aftefr  by  Carvajal,  afid  h^ 
fcimself  compelled  to  fly  to  the  itaoufttains,  Wher6 
he  remained  for  several  ihonths  eoricealed  in  a  cafvcfi 
Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the  fi*ontiers  of  Popayirf 
to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pizatro  ;  and  by  hii 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hincjosa,  he  had  riot  6niy  th4 
unrivalled  command  of  the  South  Sea,  hxit  iiad  takiii 
possessiotiof  Panama,and  placed  a  gar^^isOri  in  Nojnt^re 
de  Dios,  oil  the  opposite  side  of  thef  isthmus,  whicft 
rendered  him  master  of  the  only  aventie  of  coWtftiuiii^* 
patidn  between  Spaiftand  Peru,  that  Wasuise^  ^^tthaf; 
geriod  [i/1. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  Pi4arto  atld  his  foltoW, 
ers  remained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  dutirig  th* 
ftr^t  transports  of  their  exultatiori^  they  ran  iAt6 
0very  excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  the  titti 

[^]  Zarate,lib.  v.  c.  31,  32."  Gomara,  c.  170.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.  iv.  c,  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51— S*.  Herrtrt,  dec. 
1  lib.  X.  c.  12.  19—22-  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  1—?.    B^nSto^  Mb.  ili; 

p.  12. 


otfft  spirit  tisoat  annong  kyr  adtrentuf er9  fijtcrn  dxtra<i 
erdinary  macct^  Bon  amidst  this  dsssipation,  their 
okhf  and  his  coofidei&ts  Mrere  ofa4>fged  to  tui^n  their 
dioiights  ^ometiaieS'  t<y  whaH  wats^  sleriom,  and  deli-i 
teramed  with  mach  solidtade  concerning  the  pare 
dtae  he  dught  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold 
and  decisive  in  counict  than  in  the  field,  had  froid 
tke  beginn^fig  warned  Kzarf Oy  that  in  the  carreer  oA 
tvhkh  be  w»  entering,  it  waar  vain  to  think  of  bold* 
jng  Zr  middle  course  ;  f  hsft  be  must  either  boldly  aitt 
at  adl,  or  atccfmpt  nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pi^ 
za^ro  obtained  possemon  of  the  government  of 
Riruy  he  inculcafied  the  sa»tie  maxim  with  greater 
eairnestness.  Upon  receiving  an  accotint  of  the  vic^ 
Mry  at  Qtiito,  he  f  emon^rated  with  him  in-  a  torte 
scffi  m&fe  peremf^tory.  ^  ¥ou  have  usurped  (said 
h^^  in  af  letter  written-  to  Pi^arf o  on  that  occasion) 
«he  supreme  power  in  this  country,  in  contempt  of 
the  emperor's  commission  to  the  vkeroy.  Toti 
bafvef  march^,  in  bo^ile  array  against  the  royal 
sNiandard  ^  y<m  have  attasck^d  the  i^epresentative  of 
ycmr  sovereign  in  the  fiek),  have  defeated  him,  a^d 
c«t  off  bis  h^.  Think  not  ^at  ^ver  a  monarch 
wiii  forgive  such  instdtis  on  bis  dignify,  or  that  any 
reeonciHation  with  him  ca;n  be  cordkt.  or  sincere* 
Depend  n^  tonger  on  the  prefcs^ious  favour  of  an^ 
other.  ^  Assume  yourself  the  sovereignty  over  a 
couin«ry,  to  the  dominie^'  of  wMch  your  family  has 
» title  founded  oi^  the  rights  both  of  ^seovery  and 
conquest.  It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spa* 
niardf  in  P^ru  of  any  consequence  inviolably  to  your 
interest  by  liberal  grants  of  land^  and  of  Indians,  or 
by  instituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles 
of  honour  similar  to  those  which  stre  courted  with 
so  much  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  establishing 
orders  of  knighthood,  with  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions  resembling,  those  in  Spain,  you  may  bestow  a 
gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your  service,  suited 
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to  the  ideas  of  military  men*  Nor  is  it  to  your 
countrymen  only  that  you  ought  to  attend ;  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  natives.  By  rharrying  the  Coya, 
or  daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  venera* 
tion  fpr  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  authority. 
Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru^ 
as  well  as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may  set  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any 
feeble  force  which  it  can  send  at  such  distance." 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confi- 
dential counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Cai-vajars  ex- 
hortations, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  pos-- 
$essed  in  demonstrating,  that  all  the  founders  of 
great  monarchies  had  been  raised  .to  pre-eminence, 
not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity 
of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own  aspiring  valour  and 
person aliBerit  [2;]. 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not 
conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view.  But 
happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  few  men 
possess  that  superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent 
of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming  and  execut- 
ing such  daring  schemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  overturning  the  established  order  of  society, « 
and  violating  those  maxin^s  of  duty  which  xuen  are 
accustomed  to  hold  sacred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pi- 
zarro's  talents  circumscribed  his  ambition  within, 
more  narrow  limits.  Instead  of  aspiring  at  Inde- 
pendent power,  he  eonfined  his  views  to  the  obtain- 
ing from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he  now  possessed ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  thither,  to  give 
such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  state 

[js]  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.     Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  lib^ 
ii.  c.  I.  49«     Herrera^  dec-  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  either  from  inclination  or  from  niecessity, 
to  continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to 
the  part  which  he  should  take,  consultations  were 
held  in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
re-establish  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to 
which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country, 
the  court,  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A 
revolution  so  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  in- 
terpiosition  of  the  emperor's  abilities  and  authority. 
But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Ger- 
many, in  conducting  the  war  against  the  famous 
league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care  of  provid- 
ing a  remedy  for'  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved 
upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counseDors  whom 
Charles  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  during  his  absence.  At  first  view, 
the  actions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared 
so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects  towards  their 
sovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  in- 
sisted on  declaring  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of 
rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punish  them  with 
exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this  .measure  presented 
themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then 
employed  in  Germany.  Spain,  exhausted  of  men 
and  money^by  a  long  series  of  wars,  in  which  she  had 
been  involved  by  the  restless  ambition  of  two  suc- 
cessive monarchs,  could  not  easily  equip  aii  arma- 
ment of  suflicieht  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.    To  tran- 
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9port  aay  jriesp^ctjble  body  of  troc^  to  2  jccuptiy  ^ 
remote  as  Peru»  ;ippeared  almost  wpossible.  WhiXe 
Kzarro  continues  xna3ter  of  the  South  Sea»  the 
dire^ct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panjaipa  i«ras 
impracticable*  An  attempt  to  maf  ch  to  Quito  by 
land  through  the  new  langdom  of  GranacU*  aoa 
the  province  of  PopayaQ^  ajgross  re^tCMis  of  prodigious 
e;&tent,  desolate^  uRihealxhy ,  or  inhabited  by  fierc?  and 
hostile  tribes,  would  he  iatteoded  with  in^irmoaiit<» 
able  danger  and  hardships.  The  passage  to  the 
South  Sea  by  the  strait^  of  Magellan  w^  so  tedious^ 
so  uncertain,  a^d  bo  lictle  known  in  that  age,  that 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  a^y  effort  carried 
on  in  a  course  of  navigation  so  remote  and  pre^a* 
rious.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  reUiuquish  thd 
system  which  the  ardour  of  their  k)yalty  bad  fir^ 
suggested,  and  to  attejo^pt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  n^axuCe^, 
from  Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent  his  conduct  iu 
a  fsivourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwith^aiad* 
ing  the  e^esses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still 
retained  sentiments  of  veneration  fojr  his  sovereig;a. 
By  a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with  some 
$uch  concessions  a?  should  discover  z  spirit  of  mo* 
deration  and  forbearance  in  government,  there  wa^ 
still  room  to  hope  that  he  might  he  yet  reclaimed^ 
or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  mighl:  so 
f$X  revive  among  his  followers,  that  they  would  no 
longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his  usurped  au- 
thority. 

The  success,  however  of  this  negotiation,  no  less 
delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  «t 
should  be  committed.  After  weighing  with  much 
attention  the  comparative  merit  of  various  p^gom, 
the  Spanish  ministers  &^j&d  with  unanimity  of  choice 
ujpon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  iu  no  higher  sta- 
tion than  that  of  comig^lior  to  th«  inqui^don. 


Though  in  no  puMIc  office,  he  ]b?d  he^n  ocammiilf 
employ^^  ^y  gov^Tfitnetxt  in  affairs  of  trust  apd  (:«>nr 
sequence,  a^d  had  (rppdycted  them  with  no  less  s]^ 
than  succe?^;  dispUying  a  gi&ntlie  and  in^^muLtxng 
t^giper>  accompanied  uritb  much  Irmnesis  j  proji^ity^ 
superior  to  aDf  feeling  of  private  intere$jt }  ^vid  ^ 
cautious   circum^pejCtioA   in  concerting   m^as^r^^ 
fottowed  by  such  vigour  in  jB^ecuting  tfcpfn,  m  m 
rarely  found  in  a^iance  with  the  oth^r.  T)ms^  qualfr 
ties  marked  him  out  for  the  fp^c^ipn  tp  whid^  ht 
was  destined*    The  emperor,  to  ^hom  Gasca  was 
npt  unknown,  warmly  ^pprpvad  of  th?  choice,  and 
communicated  it  to  him  in  a  l^tt^r  ^ontaliilng  es&i 
pre^ons  of  good'-will  and  confidence,  no  le$s  hoootiri* 
^yic  to  the  princjB  who  wrote,  than  to  tb^  subject 
who  received  it.    Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  a^ 
vanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  though,  £roai 
^  th^  apprehensicHis  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  had  nev^r  been  out  of  his  pwi| 
country,  he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  vsoyage, 
juul  of  an  unhealthy  climate  [a],  did  not  hesitate  a 
IsQpment  about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sov^ 
risign.    But  as^  a  proc^  that  it  was  from  this  prind# 
|)jle  alone  he  act^d,  be  refused  a  bishopric  which  waa 
^offer^d  to  hkU)  m  order  that  h^  might  aj^ar  in 
Peru  with  a  more  dignified  character;  he  would 
accept  of  no  higher  title  than  that  of  prfssideet  of  the 
i:ourt  of  audience  in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salary  on  account  of  his  dischargifl^; 
the  duties  of  that  office«    All  that  he  r^equired  was, 
that  the  epcpenc^  of  supporting  hi3  faogily  should  be 
d^^ayed  by  the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  liJDe  a 
minister  of  peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and 
without  any  retinue  but  a  few  dcw/sstics;  this  wpuld 
not  load  the  revenue  with  smy  euOTmous  burden  [pl^ 

[a"}  FernaR^ezy  lib.  ii.  c.  17*  [2]  Zarate,  lib.  ▼!.  c.  $• 
00jiiar39i:.  174.  Feroaiidez«  Ub.  ii.  c.  14-^16.  Vegai  p.  1I» 
lib.  ▼«  c«  !•    I|fB|T^r<i|  dec.  Si  !$>•  u  Ct  ^  Ac* 
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But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  moder- 
ation with  respect  to  whatever  related  personally  to 
himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a  very 
difFerent  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employ- 
ed in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  his 
sovereign  for  new  instructions  on  every  emergence ; 
and  as  the  whole  success  of  his  negotiations  must 
ilepend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  invested  with  un- 
limited authority ;  that  his  jurisdiction  must  reach 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes ;  that  he  must  be  em- 
powered to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  behaviour  of  difFerent  men  might 
require ;  that  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  malcon- 
tents, he  might  be  authorised  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience  by  force  of  arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  call  for  assistance  from  the  gover- 
nors of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America. 
These  powers,  though  manifestly  conducive  to  the 
great  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared  to  the  Spanish 
ministers  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty, 
which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a  subject,  and 
they  refused  to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's 
views  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of 
his  employment,  Gasca  must  be  entrusted  with  dis- 
cretionary power  in  several  points,  and  all  his  effiDrts 
might  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circumscribed  in 
any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest 
him  with  authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  de- 
manded. Highly  satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  master's  confidence, Gasca  hastened  his  departure, 
and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell 
a  formidable  rebellion  [c~j. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  dc  Bios  [July  27],  he 
found  Herman  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  posted  there, 

[c]  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  16 — 18. 
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by  order  of  Piz^rro^  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces* 
But  Gasca  appeared  in  suoi  pacific  guise,  with  a 
train  so  little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  such 
dignity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  be  was  received  with 
much  respect.  From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced 
to  Panama^  and  pet  with  a  similar  reception  from 
Hinojosa,  whom  Fizarrq  had  entrusted  with  the  go« 
vernment  of  that  town,  and  the  command  of  his 
fleet  stationed  there.  In  both  places  he  held  the  same 
language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by  their  sove^ 
reign  as  a  iqessenger  of  p§ace,  not  as  a  minister  of 
vengeance  j  that  he  came  to  redness  all  their  grievan^ 
ces,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to 
pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and 
justice  in  the  government  of  Peru,  His  mild  deport-p 
ment,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of 
his  profession,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour, 
«gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  veneration, 
due  to  a  person  clothed  with  legal  Authority,  and 
acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission,  began  to  re^ 
vive  among  men  accustomed  for  some  tin^e  to  no- 
thing more  respectable  than  an  usurped  jurisdiction^ 
Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other  oj£cers  of  dis«* 
tinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately, 
were  gained  pver  to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for 
some  decent  occasion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  fa^* 
vour  [rf]; 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  aflForded  them. 
As  soon  as  he  l^eard  of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama, 
though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  account  of 
the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of' 
his  offers  not  only-^to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Pen^ 
easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general 
obhvion ;  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future,  by 
repealing  the  obnoxious  laws  ;  instead  of  accepting 

[i]  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  &c.     Zarate,  lib,  vi,  c.  6,  7> 
Qomara,  c.  175.     Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  v.  c.  3.. 
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with  gratitude  his  sovereign's  gracious  concessions, 
he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that  he  was 
not  to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the 
country,  that  he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the 
president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exer- 
cising any  jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  reso- 
lution he  added  another  highly  preposterous.  He 
sent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain  to  justify  this  con- 
duct, and  to  insist  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in 
Peru,  tor  a  confirmation  of  the  government  to  him- 
self during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  tran- 
quillity there.  The  persons  entrusted  with  this 
strange  commission,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pi- 
zarro  to  the  president,  and  required  him,  in  his 
name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 
They  carried  likewise  secret  instructions  to  Hinojosa, 
directing  him  to  offer  Gasca  a  present  of  fifty  tiiou- 
sand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily  with 
what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  con- 
tinue  obstinate,  to  cut  him  off  either  by  assassina- 
tion or  poison  [e']. 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pi- 
zarro  to  those  wild  measures,  paving  been  once 
accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station* 
Conscious  of  his  own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the 
emperor  studied  only  to  deceive  him,  and  would 
never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed. 
His  chief  confidents,  no  less  guilty,  entertained  the 
same  apprehensions.  The  approach  of  Gasca  with- 
out any  military  force  excited  no  terror.  There 
were  now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards  settled  in 
Peru  0/ J ;  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted  not 
to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of 
Spain  should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.     But 

[e]  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  33,  34.     HoT- 
rera,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  9,  10. 

fy*]  Herrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c  1,    , 
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he  knew  not  that  a  spirit  of  defection  had  already 
begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he  trusted 
most.  Hinqjosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  re* 
solution  of  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  em* 
peror's  commission,  and  disdaining  to  be  his  instru* 
ment  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out 
in  his  secret  instructions,  publicly  recognized  the 
title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
Peru.  The  officers  under  his  command  did  the  same. 
Such  was  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example, 
that  it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent 
from  Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected 
to  hear  eitier  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his 
death,  he  received  an  account  of  his  being  master 
of  the  fleet,  of  Patpan)a^  apd  of  the  troops  stationed 
there. 

'  1547.]]  Irritated  almost  to  inadness,  by  events  so 
unexpected,  he  openly  prepared  for  war;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  his  arms,  ap* 
pointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized 
his  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and  prevented  bis 
deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain, 
Cepeda,  though  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the 
royal  commission*  did  not  scruple  to  prostitute  the 
dignity  of  his  function  by  finding  Gasca  guilty  of 
treason,  and  condemning  him  to  death  on  that  ac# 
count  [g*].  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as  this  pro^ 
ceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adven* 
turers,  with  whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblance 
of  a  legal  sanction  warranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on 
hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  ac- 
cordingly resorted  from  every  quarter  to  his  stand* 
ard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men, 
the  best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in 
Peru.  , 

[g]    Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  55.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c^  7\ 
l{errera|  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  / 
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Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting  troopc 
from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements 
on  the  continent ;  and  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his 
fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the 
coast  of  Peru  [[April].  Their  appearance  excited  a 
dreadful  alarm ;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt 
for  some  time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more 
effectual  service,  by  setting  ashore  in  different  places 
persons  who  dispersed  copies  of  the  act  of  general 
indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts ;  and 
who  made  known  everywhere  the  pacific  intentions 
as  well  as  mild  temper  of  the  president.  The  effect 
of  spreading  this  information  was  wonderful.  All 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent  admi- 
nistration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity- 
to  their  sovereign,  began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some 
openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now  deemed  to- 
be  unjust.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed,  assembled  about  fifty  of  his  former 
adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band. 
advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  sudden  attack  in 
the  night-time,  in  which  he  displayed  no  less  military 
skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  that 
capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  Most  of  these  having  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banners,  he  had  soon  the  command  of  a. 
respectable  body  of  troops  [A J. 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy 
approaching  by  sea,  and  another  by  land,  at  a  time 
when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  favour^ 
was  of  a  spirit  n[iore  undaunted,  and  more  accustom* 
ed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  discon«- 
certed  or' appalled.     As  the  danger  from  Centeoo's 

[A]  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13 — 16.  Goraara,  c.  180, 181.  fcr- 
nande^i  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  64,  &c. 
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operations  was  the  most  ^urgent,  he  instantly  set  out 
to  oppose  him.  Having  provided  horses  for  all  hij 
soldiers,  he  niarched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  . 
every  morning  he  found  his  force  diminished,  Ijy 
numbers  who  had  left  him  during  the  night ;  and 
though  he  became  suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished 
without  mercy  all  whom  he  suspected,  the  rage  of 
desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he 
got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the 
lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  muster  more  than  four 
hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  considered  as 
men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of 
his  followers,  conscious,  like  himself,  of  crimes  for 
which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness,  andf 
without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms. 
With  these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno's 
troops  [Oct.  20],  though  double  to  his  own  in  num- 
ber. The  royalists  did  not  decline  the  combat.  It 
iTOS  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto 
"been  fought  in  Peru.  At  length  the  intrepid  valour 
of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of  Carvajars  military, 
talents,  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  The  booty  was  immense  f^j  and 
the  treatment  of  the  vanquished  crueL  By  this 
signal  success  the  reputatpn  of  Hzarro  were  re-esta- 
blished, and  being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the 
field,  his  army  increased  daily  in  number  [A:]. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  splendid  victory  at 
Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima,  when  the 
citizens,  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion^  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  [Possession  of  the 
town.     About  the  same  time  [l^,  Gasca  landed  at 

[«]  See  Note  CXLI.  [^]  Zarate,  lib.  wi.  c.  2,  3.  Go. 
inara»c.  181.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  18,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii. 
c.  79.  Herrerai  dec.  8.  lib«  iv.  c.  1,  2.     [IJ  Zarateylib.  «i«  c.  17- 
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Tumbez  with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by 
his  presence,  every  settlement  in  the  low  country 
declared  for  the  king*  The  situation  of  the  two 
parties  was  now  perfectly  reversed ;  Cuzco  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  were  possessed  by  Pizarro ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  empire  from  Quito  southward,  ac- 
knowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president.  As 
.  his  numbers  augmented  fast,  Gasca  advanced  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  His  behaviour  still 
continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassuming ;  he  expressed 
on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating 
the  contest  without  bloodshed.  More  solicitous  to 
reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  upbraided  no  man  for  past 
oflfences,  but  received  them  as  a  father  receives  peni- 
tent children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty» 
Though, desirous  of  peace,  he  did  not  slacken  his  pre- 
parations for  war.  He  appointed  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa^ 
on  the  road  to  Cuzco  [m].  There  he  remained  for 
some  months,  not  only  that  he  might  have  time  to 
make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodatioa 
with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might  train  his  new  sol- 
diers to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustom  them  to  the 
discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  against  a 
body  of  victorious  veterans.  Pizarro,  intoxicated 
with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
his  arms,  and  elated  with  having  again  near  a. thou- 
sand men  under  his  command,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms,  although  Cepeda,  together  with  several 
of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himself  [w],  gave 
it  as  their  advice  to  close  with  the  president's  oflPer  of 
a  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws  [o].  Gasca  having  tried  in  vain  every 
expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood. 
of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco 
[Dec.  293,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

[m]  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  77.  82. 

[«]  See  Note  CXLII. 

[0]  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  27. 
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PiaJarro,  confident  of  victoty,  stififered  the  roy^sts 
to  pass  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Guamanga 
and  Cuzco  without  opposition  [1548  J,  and  to  ad* 
vance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering 
himself  that  a  defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered 
escape  impracticable  would  at  once  terminate  the 
war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
[i^)ril  93,  and  Carvajal  chose  his  ground,  and  made 
the  disposition  of  the  troops  with  the  discerning  eye, 
and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  conspicu- 
ous in  all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved 
forwards  slowly  to  the  charge,  the  appearance  of 
each  was  singular. .  In  that  of  Pizarro,  composed  of 
men  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent 
country  in  America,  every  officer,  and  almost  all  the 
private  men,  were  clothed  in  stuffs  of  silk  or  brocade, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  their  horses, 
their  arms,  their  standards,  were  adorned  with  all 
the  pride  of  military  pomp  [jt?].  That  of  Gasca, 
though  not  so  isplendid,  exhibited  what  was  no  less 
striking.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  the  arch-% 
bishop  of  Lima,  the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics,  marching  along  the 
lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  just  reaay  to  engage, 
Cepeda  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note  followed  his  exam- 
ple. The  revolt  of  persons  in  such  high  rank  struck 
all  with  apiazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on 
which  the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend, 
ceased  at  once.  Distrust  axid  consternation  spread 
from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped  away, 
others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number 
went  over  to  the  royalists.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 
some  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats,  and  en« 

[p]  Zarate)  lib.  vi.  c.  1}. 
O  4  ' 
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treaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour,  a  body»of  men,  which  might  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dispersed. 
Pizarro  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried  out  in 
amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  him,  "  What  remains  for  us  to  do  ?*' — ^^'Let 
us  rush,*'  replied  one  of  them,  "  upon  the  enemy's 
firmest  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans.*'  Dejected 
with  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to 
follow  this  soldierly  counsel,  and  with  a  tameness 
disgraceful  to  his  former  fame,  he  surrendered  to 
one  of  Gasca's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to 
escape,  was  overtaken  and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not 
stain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  offen- 
ders, were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  behead- 
ed on  the  day  after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted 
to  his  fate  with  a  composed  dignity,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous to  atone  b/  repentance  for  the  crimes  which, 
he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal,  was  suit- 
able to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no  defence. 
When  the  sentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hanged  was 
pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  '*  One  can  die  but 
once.*'  .  During  the  interval  between  the  sentence 
and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign  either  of  re- 
morse for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  j 
scoffing  at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic 
vein  of  mirth,  with  the  same  quickness  of  repartee 
and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to 
have  shared  the  same  fate ;  but  the  merit  of  having 
deserted  his  associates  at  such  a*  critical  moment,  and 
with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immediate 
punishment.  He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner 
to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement  [yj- 

[^]  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  S.  Gomara,  c.  185,  186.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  V.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  xi.  c.  86|  &c.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  14*,  &c. 
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In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  his- 
torians have  given  of  the  civil  dissensions  that  raged 
in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten  years, 
many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which 
indicate  such  an  uncommon  state  of  nunners,  as  ta 
merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru 
were  of  the  lowest  order  in  society,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were  per- 
sons of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of 
troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  leadeiis 
who  contended  for  superiority,  not  one  man  acted 
as  a  hired  soldier,  that  follows  his  standard  for  pay. 
Every  adventurer  in  Peru  considered  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  services,  to  an  establish*^ 
ment  in  that  country  which  had  been  acquired  by 
his  valour.  In  the  contests  between  the  rival  chiefs, 
each  chose  his  side  as  he  was  directed  by  his  own 
judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  commander 
as  a  companion  of  his  fortune,  and  disdained  to 
degrade  himself  by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  merce- 
nary. It  was  to  their  sword,  not-to  pre-eminence 
in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  eleva- 
tion ;  and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped  by  the  same 
means,  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the  possession 
of  power  and  wealth  [r J, 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any 
regular  pay,  they  were  raised  at  immense  expence. 
Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an 
opulent  country,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  ac- 
quired incrediUe  force.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  aug- 
inented  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of  success.  Where 
all  were  intent  on  the  same  object,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  passion,  there  was  but  one 
mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  securing  their  attach- 
Qientf    Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides  the 

[r]  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  41. 
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promise  of  future  establishments^  received  in  hand 
large  gratuities  from  the  chief  with  whom  tbey 
engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand men,  advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos  [s']. 
Gasca  expended  in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led 
against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand  pesos  [/]. 
The  distribution  of  property,  bestowed  as  the  reward 
of  services,  was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as 
the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  and  address,  in  per- 
suading the  court  of  royal  audience  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of 
Pizarro,  received  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an 
annual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos  [tf\.  Hinojosa,  who^  by  his  early  defection 
from  Pizarro,  and  surrender  of .  the  fleet  to  Gasca, 
decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  district  of  coun- 
try affording  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly 
value  [a:*].  While  such  rewards  were  dealt  out  to 
the  principal  oflBcers,  with  more  than  royal  munifi- 
cence, proportional  shares  were  conferred  upon  those 
of  iniferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natu- 
ral effects.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and  new. 
desires.  Veterans,  long  accustomed  to  hardship  and 
toil,  acquired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  for  profuse  and  in- 
considerate dissipation,  and  indulged  in  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  military  licentiousness.  The  riot  of  low 
debauchery  occupied  some  ;  a  relish  for  expensive 
luxuries  spread  among  others  [  z/].  The  meanest 
soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought  himself  degraded 
by  marching  on  foot ;  •  and  at  a  time  when  the  pri- 
ces of  horses  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each 
insisted  on  being  furnished  with  one  before  he  would 
take  the  field.     But  though  less  patient  under  the 

[5]   Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  [/]  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  [?^]  Gomara,  c.  IG^.  [x]  Vega,' 
p.  ]].  lib.  vi.  c.  S.  [yj  Herrera>  dec.  5.  lib.ii.  c.  S.  dec.  S** 
lib.  8.  c.  10. 
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fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  ready  to 
face  danger  and  death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
ever ;  and  animated  by  the  hope  of  new  rewards^ 
they  never  failed,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  display  all 
their  ancient  valour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained  all  the 
ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  distinguished. 
Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more  fell  spirit  than 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  To  all  the  passions 
which  usually  envenom  contests  among  countrymen, 
avarice  was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more 
rancorous.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  forfeit 
tures  expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent, 
shut  the  door  against  mercy.  To  be  wealthy,  was 
of  itself  suffident  to  expose  a  man  to  accusation,  or 
to  subject  him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest 
suspicions,  Pizarro  condemned  many  of  the  most 
opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  with- 
out searching  for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty, 
cut  ofiF  many  more.  The  number  of  those  who  suf- 
fered by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  whatiiell  in  the  field  [^z] ;  and  the  greater 
part  was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  any 
legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties 
treated  their  opponents  was  not  accompanied  with 
its  usual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to  those 
with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of  honour  which 
ought  to  be  held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the 
principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly  in 
the  Spanish  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  seem 
to  have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for 
decency,  and  the  sense  of  shame,  were  totally  lost. 
During  their  dissensions,  there  was  hardly  a  Spaniard 
in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he 
had  originally  espoused,  betray  the  associates  with 
whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the  engagements 
>  [8]  See  Note  CXLIII. 
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under  which  he  had  come.  The  viceroy  Niignez 
Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of  Cepeda  and 
the  other  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  who  were 
bound  by  the  duties  of  their  function  to  have  sup- 
ported his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  com- 
panions of  Gonzalo  Pizarro^s  revolt  were  the  first 
to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  his  enemies.  His 
fleet  was  given  up  to  Gasca,  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  singled  out  among  his  officers  to  entrust  with 
that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  threw  down  their  arn^s  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often  conducted 
them  to  victory*  Instances  of  such  general  and 
avowed  contempt  of  the  principles  and  obligations 
which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind  them  together 
in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only 
where  men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  arc 
little  felt,  where  the  prospett  of  gain  is  unbounded, 
and  where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes 
by  which  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel 
to  the  levity,  the  rapaciousness,  the  perfidy,  and  cor- 
ruption prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  every 
corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tran- 
quillity seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established.  But 
two  very  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy 
the  president's  attention.  The  one  was  to  find 
immediately  such  employment  for  a  multitude  of 
turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the 
country  was  filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  ex- 
citing new  commotions.  The  other  to  bestow  pro- 
per gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and 
valour  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  success.  The 
former  of  these  was  in  some  measure  accomplished, 
by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the  con- 
quest of  ChUi  J  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno 
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to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of 
those  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
wealth,  and  of  rising  to  consequence  in  some  unex-< 
jdored  country,  alluring  many  of  the  most  indigent 
and  desperate  soldiers  to  follow  their  standards, 
drained  off  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutin- 
ous spirit  which  Gasca  dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty,  and 
to  be  adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delicate 
hand.  The  repartimentos^  or  allotments  of  lands 
and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  distributed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  former 
possessors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly 
rent  [(f\.  Gasca,  when  now  absolute  master  of  this 
immense  property,  retained  the  same  disinterested 
sentiments  which  he  had  originally  professed,  and 
refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  him* 
sel£  But  the  number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and 
whilst  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every  individual  fix* 
ed  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and  estimated  the 
recompence  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pre- 
tensions of  each  were  so  extravagant^  that  it  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listened  to  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention  ;  and 
that  he  might  have  leisure  to  weigh  the  comparative 
merit  of  their  several  claims  with  accuracy,  he  re- 
tired with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  single  se- 
cretary, to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco, 
There  he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to  each  a 
district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  propor* 
tion  to  his  idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  im* 
pwtance.  But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he 
foresaw  would  buirst  out  on  the  publication  of  his 
decree,  notwithstanding  the  impartial  equity  with 
which  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving 

[a]  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vi.  c.  4^ 
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the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders 
not  to  open  it  for  some  days  after  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree 
of  partition  [Aug.  24]  was  not  less  than  Gasca  had 
expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,  shame^ 
rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehe- 
niently  agitate  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their 
honour  and  their  interest  are  deeply  affected,  con- 
spired in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with 
all  the  fury  of  military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats, 
and  (!urses,  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  presi* 
dent.  He  was  accused  of  ingratitude,  of  partiality, 
imd  of  injustice.  Among  soldiers  prompt  to  action, 
such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been  soon  for-, 
lowed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented 
leaders,  expecting  them  to  stand  forth  in  redress  of 
their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of 
government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutin* 
ous  spirit,  and  the  danger  of  another  civil  war  was 
averted  for  the  present  [6]. 

1,549.]  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame 
was  suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  laboured 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the  malcontents, 
by  bestowing  large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising 
repartimientos^  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and 
by  caressing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  public 
security  might  rest  on  a  founds^tion  more  stable  than 
their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  his  successors  in  office,  by  re-establish« 
ing.the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  every  part 
of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  siinplicity 
into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He 
issued  regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppres, 

[^]  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,c.  187.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib, 
Tii.  c.  1,  &c.  Fernandez,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  5cc.  I{err^ra|  4^9^ 
8.  lib.  iv.  c.  17>  &c. 
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sion,  and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  pria» 
ciples  of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Spaniards 
of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour.  Having 
now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission  [  1 550], 
Gasca,  longing  to  return  again  to  a  private  station, 
committed  the  government  of  Peru  to  the  court  o^ 
audience,  and  set  out  for  Spain  [Feb.  1.]  As,  du- 
ring the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last 
years,  there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the 
royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pesos  of  public  money,  which  the  economy 
and  order  of  his  administration  enabled  him  to  save, 
after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  l^is  native  country  with  uni-. 
versal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue. 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuous.  Without 
army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  ;  with  a  train  so  sim- 
ple, that  only  three  thousand  ducats  were  expended 
in  equipping  him  [c],  he  set  out  to  oppose  a  for- 
midable rebellion.  By  his  address  and  talents  he 
supplied  all  those  defects,  and  seemed  to  create  in- 
struments for  e3(;ecuting  his  designs.  He  acquired 
such  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
sea.  He  raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He  van- 
quished their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had 
hitherto  attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  usur- 
pation, he  established  the  government  of  laws,  and 
the  authority  of  the  rightful  sovereign.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that 
which  his  virtue  merited.  After  residing  in  a  coun- 
try where  wealth  presented  allurements  which  had 
seduced  every  person  who  ^had  hitherto  possessed 
power  there,  he  returned  from  that  trying  station 
with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  unsuspected. 
After  distributing  among  his  countrymen  possessions 
of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been  in 

[cj  Feroandes^i  lib.  ii,  c^  18» 
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iht  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or  nation,  he 
himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large 
recruit  to  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged  to  ap- 
ply by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
course  of  his  services  [d].  Charles  was  not  insen- 
sible to  such  disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  the  most  distinguishing  marks 
of  esteem,  and  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Palencia,  he  passed  the  reniainder  of  his  days  in  th^ 
tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country, 
honoured  by  his  sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca*s  wise  regulations,  the 
tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
In  a  country,  where  the  authority  of  government 
had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence 
of  anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappoint- 
ed leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  seditious  soldiers 
ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise 
combustion.  Several  successive  insurrections  deso- 
lated the  country  for  some  years.  But  as  those, 
though  fierce,  were  only  transient  storms,  excited 
rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular 
men,  than  by  general  or  public  motives,  the  detail 
of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  history.  These 
commotions  in  Peru,  like  every  thing  of  extreme 
violence  either  in  the  natural  pr  political  body,  were 
not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carrying  oflF  the  cpr- 
rupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  disor- 
ders, they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strengthen  the 
society  which  at  first  they  threatened  to  destroy. 
During  their  fierce  contests^  several  of  the  first  in- 
vaders of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  ad- 
venturers, whom  the  fame  of  their  success  had  al- 
lured thither,  fell  by  each  other^s  hands.  Each  g£ 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately   prevailed  in  the 

[fl?J  MS.  penes  me. 
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stTuggle,  gradually  cleared  the  country  of  a  number 
of  turbulent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or 
banishing  their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising, 
less  desperate,  and  more  accustomed  to  move  in  the 
path  of  sober  and  peaceable  industry,  settled  in  I^eru  ; 
and  the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as 
firmly  there  as  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies. 


BOOK  VII. 

AS  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  most  sple^did  and 
interesting  period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view 
of  their  political  institutions,  and  a  description  of 
their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  spe- 
cies to  the  contemplation  of  intelligent  observers  in  a 
very  singular  stage  of  its  progress  [a]. 
.  When  connpared  with  other  parts  of  the  New 
World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  consj^dered  as  polish- 
ed states.  Instead  of  small,  independent,  hostile 
tribes,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  wpods  and 
marshes,  strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unacquaint- 
ed with  subordination,  and  almost  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  regular  government,  we  find  Countries 
of  great  extent  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  one 
sovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  together  in  cities, 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  pro- 
viffing  for  the  maintenance  ^nd  security  of  the  people, 
the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  established,  the 
authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of  the  arts 
essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity, 
and  the  dawn  of  such  as  are  ornamental  beginning 
to  appear. 

But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of 
the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority  of  Amejyica  in 


[a]  See  Note  CXLIV- 
tOL.  II.  NO.  9.  H 
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improvement  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neithier  the 
Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilized. 
The  people  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America^ 
like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  un-» 
acquainted  with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  extending  their  dominion 
over  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The 
Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear 
turkeys,  ducks,  a  species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits 
[^3*  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  rendered  somewhat  more  plen- 
tiful and  secure,  than  when  men  depend  solely  on 
hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting  tQ 
subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any 
a? d  from  their  ministry  in  carrying  on  works  of 
labour.  The  Peruvians  seem  to  have  neglected  the 
inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them' 
domestic  except  the  duck ;  but  they  were  more 
fortunate  in  taming  the  Lkma,  an  animal  peculiar 
to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of 
a  size  somewhat  larger  than  a  sheep.  Under  the 
protection  of  man,  this  species  multiplied  greatly. 
Its  wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its 
flesh  with  food.  It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate  load  with  much 
patience  and  docility  [c].  It  was  never  used  for 
draught ;  and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous country,  its  service,  if  we  may  judge  by  in- 
cidents which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers,, 
was  not  very  extensive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their 
original  state. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  to- 
wards civilization,  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals^ 
and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the  animal 

[5]  Herrera,  dec.  It.  lib.  vii,  c.  12*  [cj  Vega,  p.  1*  lib.^ 

viii.  c.  16.     Zarate,lib.  i.e.  14. 
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creation^  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  im« 
portance  in  their  progress.  In  onr  continent,  long 
after  men  had  attained  both,  society  continued  in 
that  state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  Even 
with  all  that  command  over  nature  which  these  con« 
fer,  many  ages  elapse,  before  industry  becomes  so 
regular  as  to  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the 
arts  which  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  ac^^ 
commodations  of  life  are  brought  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  con- 
ceived K){  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well<« 
ordered  society.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians^ 
without  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  2ad 
of  domestic  animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages 
which  must  have .  greatly  retarded  their  progress^ 
and  in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  their 
|)Ower  was  so  Kmited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble^ 
that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advas^ 
ced-beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  concerning  the 
most  singular  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  ^ 
state  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  i  shaB 
endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution 
and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  as^ 
certain  their  place  in  the  pofitical  scale,  to  allot  them 
their  proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  pdished  states  of  the  ancient, 
and  (o  determine  how  far  they,  had  risen  above  the 
former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below  the 
latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown^ 
3ut  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners 
b  not,  from  that  circumstance,,  more  complete. 
What  I  have,  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and 
inaccurate  information  on  which  we  must  rely  with 
respect  to  the  condition  and  customs  of  the  savage 
tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire*    Cortes^  and 
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the  rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or 
natural  history  with  new  observations.  They  un- 
dertook their  expedition  in  quest  of  one  object,  and 
seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards  any 
other.  Or  J  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tran- 
quillity, when  the  occupations  of  war  ceased,  and 
the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded 
drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  sol- 
diers were  conducted  with  so  Kttle  sagacity  and  pre- 
cision, that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy 
and  order  established  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are 
superficial,  confused,  and  inexplicable..  It  is  rather 
from  incidents  whiciv  they  relate  occasionally,  than 
from  their  own  deductions  and  remarks,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  that  people.  The  obscurity  in  which 
the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annajs 
of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  superstition  of 
those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the  memory  qi 
past  events  was  preserved  among  the  Mexicans  by 
figures  painted  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind 
of  pasteboard,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  struck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived 
them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to 
be  destroyed,  in  order  to  faciliate  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan 
de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the  first  bishop 
of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
story  as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  In  consequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
monks  who  first  visited  New  Spain  (which  their 
successors  soon  began  to  lament),  whatever  know- 
ledge of  remote  events  such  rude  monuments  con- 
tained was  almost  entirely  lost,  and  no  information 
remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolutions  and 
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jpoUcy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from 
tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their  historical 
paintings  (hat  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of. 
Zummaraga  [d].  From  the  experience  of  all  nations 
it  is  ntunifest,  that  the  memory  of  past  transactions- 
can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  transmitted 
with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paint- 
ings, which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of 
their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous 
meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean 
what  intelligence  can  be  collected  from  the  scanty, 
materials  scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers*', 

[<f]  Acosta,  lib.  vu  c.  7*  Torquetn.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  lib.  iii* 
c.  6.  lib.  xi?.  c.  6. 

*  In  the  first  edition,  I  observed  that  in  consequence  of.  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occasioned  hj  the 
zeal  of  Zummaragai  whatever  knowledge  they  might  have  con- 
veyed was  entirely  lost.  Every  candid  reader  must  have  per- 
c^ved  that  the  expression  was  inaccurate  ;  as  in  a  few  lines  af- 
terwards I  mention  some  ancient  paintings  to  be  still  extant* 
M.  Clavigero,  not  satisfied  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy) 
which  I  corrected  in  the  subsequent  editions,  labours  to  render  it 
more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  the  remaining 
part  of  the  sentence.  He  reprehends  with  great  asperity  the 
account  which  I  gave  of  the  >  scanty  materials  for  writing  the 
ancient  history  of  Mexico.— ^VoL  I.  Account  of  Writers,  p, 
xxvi.  V.  II.  380.  My  words,  however,  are  almost  the  same 
with  those  of  Torquemada,  who  seems  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any 
Spanish  author  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib*  xiv.  c*  6.  M. 
Clavigero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  an^ 
cient  paintings  in  almost  the  same  terms  I  have  used ;  and  men- 
tions, as  an  additional  reason  of  there  being  so  small  a  number 
of  ancie;nt  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives 
have  become  so  solicitous  to  preserve  and  conceal  them,  that  it  ia 
**  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  oqe  of 
"  them."— Vol.  I.  407. — II.  194?.  No  point  can  be  more  ascer^ 
tained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintings  have 
been  preserved.  Though  several  Spaniards  have  carriedT  on  in- 
quiries into  the  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empire,  no  engravings 
Vom  Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  public, 
f^cept  those  b^  Purchas,  Gemelli  Carreri,  and  Lorex^sana.     {( 
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According  to  the  account  of  the  Mesticans  tliem- 
selves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Theit 
country  as  they  relate,  was  originally  possessed^ 
rather  than  peopled  by  small  independent  tribes, 
whose  mode  of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  of 
the  rudest  savages  which  we  have  described.  But 
about  a  period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Christian  sera,  several  tribes 
moved  in  successive  migrations  from  unknown  re- 
gions towards  the  north  and  north-west,  and  settled 
in  different  provinces  of  Anabuac^  the  ancient  name 
of  New  Spain.  These,  more  civilized  than  the  origi- 
ginal  inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the  arts  of 
social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people 
more  polished  than  any  of  the  former,  advanced 
from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  ^nd  took 
possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake 

affords  roe  some  satisfaction,  that  in  the  course  of  my  researches, 
I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintings  which 
vere  unknown  to  former  inqi^iries.  The  cut  which  I  published 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the 
progress  which  the  Mexicans  bad  made  in  the  art  of  painting. 
I  cannot  conjecture  what  could  induce  M.  Ciavigero  to  express 
some  dissatisfaction  with  roe  for  having  published  it  without  the 
same  colour  it  has  in  the  original  painting,  p.  xxix.  He  might 
have  recollected,  that  neither  Purchas  nor  Gemelli  Carreri,  nor 
Lorenzana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour  the  prints  which  they 
have  published,  and  they  have  never  been  censured  on  that  ac* 
count.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  though  the  colours  in  the 
paintings  in  the  Imperial  Library  are  remarkably  bright,  they 
are  laid  on  without  art,  and  without  **  any  of  that  regard  to  light 
<<  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective,"  which  M.  Ciavigero  re« 
quires, — Vol,  II.  378.  If  the  public  express  any  desire  to  have 
the  seven  paintings  still  in  my.pobsession  engraved,  I  am  ready  to 
communicate  them.  The  print  published  by  Gemelli  Carreri,  of 
the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when  they  travelled  towards  the 
lake  on  which  they  built  the  capital  of  their  empire,  Churchill, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  481,  is  the  most  finished  monujnent  of  art  brought 
from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will 
iiatisfy  every  one,  that  the  annals  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  thif 
omuner  must  be  very  meagre  and  imperfect* 
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near  the  centre  of  the  country.  •  After  residing  there 
about  fifty  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Mexico^  which  from 
humble  beginnings  soon  grew  to  be  the  most  con- 
siderable city  in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans, 
long  after  they  were  established  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, continued,  like  Other  martial  tribes  in  Ame^ 
rica,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion,  and  were 
governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  such  as 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or 
their  valour.  But  among  them,  as  in  other  stated 
whose  power  and  territories  becomes  extensive,  the 
supreme  authority  centered  at  last  in  a  single  person ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded  the 
country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  or- 
der who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  but  by  election. 

Such  i§  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  con* 
earning  the  progress  of  their  own  empire.  Ac.- 
cording  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can 
reckon  little  inore  than  three  hundred  years.  Jroxti, 
the  establishment  of  monarchical  government,  not 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  according  to  one 
account  [e],  or  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  accord, 
ing  to  another  computation  [/],  had  elapsed.  If, 
on  one  hand,  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have 
been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  du- 
ring such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanish  accounts  of 
its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it 
is  difficult  to  coneeive  how,  among  a  people  who  pos-. 
sessed  the  art  of  recovering  events  by  pictures,  and 
who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  national 
education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  histori- 
cal songs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ances^ 

.  [e]  Acost.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  &c. 
[/]  Pttr<:ba8,  ?ilgr,  iii.  p.  1068,  Scc^ 
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tors  [jr^,  the  knowledge  of  past  transactions  sho^d 
be  so  slender  and  limited.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  their  nation,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  ac^ 
count  either  for  that  improved  state  of  society,  or 
for  the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire 
had  attained,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any  maturity  of 
strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some 
exaggeration,  in  the  splendid  descriptions,  which 
have  been  given  of  their  government  and  manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history 
decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  na- 
tions. It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of  every 
judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  col- 
iecting  those  which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in 
the  present  inquiry,  some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea 
6f  considerable  progress  in  civilization  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  savage  tribes 
around  it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
the  reader,  that,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  de- 
termine on  which  side  the  evidence  preponderates. 

In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in 
us  full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  we 
have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  a.u4 
exclusive  possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known  ; 
and  that  among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill- 
dehned.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  be- 
tween property  in  land  and  property  in  goods  had 
taken  place.  Both. might  be  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  de^ 

Qg:]  Heirera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iif  c.  18. 
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scend  by  inheritance.  Every  person  who  could  be 
denominated  a  freeman  had  property  in  land*  This, 
however,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  pos- 
sessed it  in  full  right,  and  it  descended  to  their  heirs/ 
The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived  f  roui 
the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  for- 
mer. Both  these  modes  of  occupying  land  were 
deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  highest 
class.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  th^r  property,  was  very  different.  In 
every  district  a  certain  quantity  of  land  was  measu- 
red out  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  j 
its  produce  was  deposited  in  a  common  storehouse, 
and  divided  among  them  according,  to  their  respec- 
tive exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee^  or 
associations,  could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the 
common  estate ;  it  was  an  indivisable,  permanent 
property,  destined  for  the  support  of  their  families 
\h\  In  consequence  of  this  distribution  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  state,  every  man  had  an  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  the  i^appiness  of  the  individual  was  con- 
nected with  the  public  security. 

Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguish- 
es the  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  Ame- 
rica we  have  already  described,  is  the  number  and 
greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a 
rude  state,  the  wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they 
stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual  assistance,  that  their 
inducements  to  crowd  together  are  jsxtremely  feeble. 
Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that 
it  cannot  secure  subsistence  for  any  considerable 
number  of  families  settled  in  one  spot.  They  live 
dispersed,  at  this  period,  from  choice  as.  well  as  from 
necessity,  or  at  the^utmost  assemble  in  small  haml.ets 

[A]  Herrera»  dec.  3.  lib.  i?.  c.  15.  Torquem.  Mood.  Ind. 
lib.'v?.  c.  7.    Coritai  MS. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  supplies  them  with 
food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  left  open  by 
nature,  or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spa- 
niards, accustomed  to  this  mode  of  habitation  among 
all  the  savage  tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto 
acquainted,  were  astonished,  on  entering  New  Spain, 
to  find  the  natives  residing  in  towns  of  such  extent 
as  resembled  those  of  Europe.  In  the  first  fervour 
of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla, 
though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to 
the  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country. 
When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlas- 
cala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself, 
their  amazement  increased  so  much,  that  it  led  th'em 
to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  populousness 
bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Even  wheil  there 
is  leisure  for  observation,  and  no  interest  that  leads 
to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of  the  number  of 
people  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and 
his  companions,  little  accustomed  to  such  computa- 
tions, and  powerfully  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  discoveries  and  coa- 
quests,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common 
error,  and  have  raised  their  descriptions  considerably 
above  truth.  For  this  reason,  some  considerable 
abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  calculations 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their  population 
much  lower  than  they  have  done  ;  but  Still  they  will 
appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence,  as  are  not  to 
be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made  some 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  life  [i']* 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have  contained  fewer 
than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Me:^icana 

[i]  See  Note  CXLV.  • 
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is  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so 
simple  that  each  man  is  saj£ciently  master  of  them 
all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires. 
The  savage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear 
his  hut^^nd  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  tlxe 
aid  oJF  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own. 

Time  must  have  augmented  the  wants  of  men, 
and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  productions 
of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or 
8b  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular  course  of 
education  was  requisite  towards  forming  the  artificer 
to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
>  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of 
professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 
numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  m  life 
had  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
functions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith, 
thie  painter,  and  of  sevei\al  other  crafts,  were  carried 
on  by  different  persons.  Each  was  regularly  in* 
structed  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  industry  was 
confined  ;  and,  by  .assiduous  application  to  one  ob- 
ject, together  with  the  persevering  patience  peculiar  • 
to  Americans,  their  artizans  attained  to  a  degree  of 
neatness  and  perfection  in  work,'far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which 
they  employed.  Their  various  productions  were 
brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  exchange  of 
them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not 
only  were  their  mutual  wants  supplied  \Jc\  in  such 
orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes  an  improved 
state  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered 
persevering  and  inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican 

[A-]  Cortesy  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  239,  &c.     Gomara,  Cron. 
c.  79.    Torqnem.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34*    Herrera,  dec.  2»  lib.  vii^ 
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empire  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  atten- 
tion*   In  surveying  the  savage  tribes  in  America, 
we  observed  that  consciousness  of  equality,  and  im- 
patience of  subordination,  are  sentiments  natural  to 
inan  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.    During  peace,  the 
authority  of  a  superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them, 
and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little  acknowledged.    Stran- 
gers to  the  idea  of  property,  the  diflference  in  condi- 
tion resulting  from  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown. 
Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence ;  it  is  only  by 
per3onal  merit  ^nd  accomplishments  that  distinction 
can  be  acquired.     1  he  form  of  society  was  very  dif* 
ferent  among  the  Mexicans*    The  great  body  of  the 
people  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state.    A  consider- 
able number,  known   by  the  name  of  MayequeSy 
nearly  resembling  in  condition  those  peasants  who, 
under    various    denominations,    were    considered, 
during  the  prev^ence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instru- 
ments of  labour  attached  to  the  soil.    The  Mayeqties 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without 
permission  of  the  superior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  w^ere  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on 
which  they  wefe  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  an- 
other ;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
to  perform  several  kinds  of  servile  work  [Z]-     Others 
were  reduced  to  (he  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that 
of  domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of 
that  wretched  state.    Their  condition  w^  held  to  be 
so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value, 
(hat  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  w^s  po^ 
subjected  to  any  punishment  \jn\.    Even  those  con- 
sidered as  freemen  were  treated  by  their  haughty 
Iprds  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species..   The  nobles,^ 
possessed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into 
various  classes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of 
honour  belonged.    Some  of  these  titles,  like  th^vic 

r/3  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     CoriU,  I4S. 
r^J  Herrcra;  dec.  S.  lib.  iy.  c«  7i 
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lands^  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual 
succession.  Others  were  annexed  to  particular 
offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal 
distinction  [n].  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all, 
enjoyed  extensive  power,  and  supreme  dignity* 
Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  esta- 
blished, in  a  line  of  regular  subordination,  reaching 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowejst  member  of  the  com^* 
munity.  Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
and  what  he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  a  dress  of  the  same  fashion,  or  to 
dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  most  submissive  reve- 
rence.  In  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  they  durst 
not  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in 
the  face  [o].  The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  bare-foot- 
ed, in  mean  garments,  and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him 
jbomage  approaching  to  adoration.  This  respect  due 
from  inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank,  was 
prescribed  with  such  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it 
incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced  its 
genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue  abounded 
in  expressions  of  reverence  and  courtesy.  The  style 
and  appellations,  used  in  the  intercourse  between 
equals,  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth 
of  one  in  a  lower  sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person 
in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  insult  [/?].  It 
is  only  in  societies,  which  time  and  the  institution 
of  regular  government  have  moulded  into  form, 
that  we  find  such  an  orderly  arrangement  of  men 
into  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rights. 

The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and 
bended  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submit- 
ting to  monarchical  government.    But  the  descrip- 

Q«]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv,  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
.  ^  f  #]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.       [;?]  See  Notje  CXLVI. 
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tions  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who 
overturned  them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradict 
tory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the  form  of  their 
constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes  they 
represent  the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  deci* 
ding  according  to  their  pleasure,  with  respect  to 
every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions^ 
^vci  discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and 
laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  nobles  which  seem  to  be  opposed  as  barriers 
against  its  encroachments.  This  appearance  of  in« 
consistency  has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  inno^ 
vations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy. 
His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system 
of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despotism; 
He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privi- 
leges hdd  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects,  o^ 
every  order  to  the  level  of  slaves  [r].  The  chiefs, 
or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the  yoke 
with  such  reluctance,  that,  from  impatience  to  shake 
it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of 
them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  z 
foreign  power  against  their  domestic  oppressor  [^2» 
It  is  not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma, 
but  under  the  government  of  his  predecessors,  that 
we  can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and 
genius  of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  .to  the  election  of  Montezuma,  it  seems 
to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.  That  body 
of  citizens,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  most  respectable 
order  in  the  state.  They  were  of  various  ranks,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were 
acquired  and  transmitted  in  different  manners.  Their 
number  seems  to  have  been  great.    According  to 

[r]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.     Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  69» 
[s]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  i^.  c.  10^  1 1.  Torqoeia.  lib.  it.  e%  4t9>^ 
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an  author  accustomed  to  exami&e  with  attention 

what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  ennpire 

thirty  of  this  order,  elch  of  whom  had  in  his  terri** 

tories  about  an  hundred  thousand  people,  and  subor^ 

dinate  to  these,  there  were  about  three  thousand 

nobles  of  a  lower  class  [^].    The  territories  belong-*  ^ 

ing  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hard-* 

ly  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  mo^ 

narch  (^ti].    Each  of  these  possessed  complete  terri^ 

torial  jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 

vassals.    But  all  followed  the  standard  of  Mexico  in 

war,  servbg  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion 

to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid  tribute  to 

its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  tliose  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  consti^^ 
tution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its  most  rigid 
form^  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three  dbtin-* 
guishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost 
independent  authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the 
lowest  Sitate  of  subjection,  and  a  king  entrusted  with 
the  executive  power  of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and  pnn^ 
ciples  seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  ancient.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.  All  real  and 
eflfective  authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  no« 
bles  in  their  own  hsmda,  and  the  shadow  of  it  only 
left  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excess  of  their  own 
rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vi^lant  anxiety 
against  the  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.  By  ai 
fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided  that 
the  king  should  not  deterpiine  concerning  any  point 
of  general  importance,  without  the  approbation  of  a 
council  composed  of  the  prime  nobility  [oT].  Unless^ 
he  obtained  their  consent  he  could  not  engage  the. 
nation  in  war,  nor  could  he  dispose  (^  the  most  con-» 

p]  Herrert,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  12.  [«]  Torquem.Jib.  ii. 
c.  57.  Corita^  MS.  [j^}  Herrersi  dec.  3.  lib.  xi.  c.  19.  Id. 
dec.  3.  lib.  ir.  c.  17.     Coritii  MS. 
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siderable  branch  of  the  public  revenae  at  pleasure ; 
it  was  appropriated  to  certain  purposes  from  which 
it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alone  [  y].  In  order  to  secure  full  effect  to  those 
constitutional  restraints,  the  Mexican  nobles  did  not 
permit  their  crown  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
disposed  of  it  by  election.  The  right  of  election 
seems  to  have  been  originally  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to 
six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba  were  always  two.  From  respect  for  the 
family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally 
upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  acti- 
vity and  valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  mo- 
ment to  a  people  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  than  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of 
mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  pre- 
ferred to  those  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct 
descent  [^r].  To  this  maxim  in  their  policy,  the 
Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession 
of  able  and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire 
in  a  short  period  to  that  extraordinary  height  of 
power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarchs 
continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  autho- 
rity became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their 
government  augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state 
that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its 
pomp  at  great  length,  and  with  much  admiration. 
The  number , of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  silence, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  served  him ;  the 
extent  of  his  royal  mansion,,  the  variety  of  its  apart- 
ments allotted  tp  different  officers,  and  the  ostenta* 

.    [^]  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.         [2]  AcostJi,  lib.  yL  c* 
24*.     Herrerft,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.     Coritay  MS. 
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tiqn  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed^  when- 
ever be  43ermitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem 
to.  resemble  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  monar- 
chies in  Asia,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  the  infant 
states  in  the  New  World,  ' 

JBut  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power ;  they 
manifested  it.  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  re- 
gularity with   which   they  conducted  the  internal 
admitiistration  and  police  of  their  dominions.     Com- 
plete jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its 
x)wa  ij[iunediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown. 
Judges  were  appointed  for  each  departnrtent,  and  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanish  wri- 
ters give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
fouaded  their  decisions  with  respiect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  the  punishment  of  crimes,  jus- 
tice was  adaiinistered  in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a 
degree  of  order,  and  equity  resembling  what  takes 
place  in. societies  highly, civilized. 
.    Their  attentioa  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
government  was  not  less  sagacious.     Taxes  were  laid 
upon  land,  upon  the  '  acquisitions  t>f  industry,  and 
upon  commodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  public  markets.    These  duties  were  considerable^ 
bi^t  not  arbitrary  or  unequal.     They  were  imposed 
according  to  established  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
share  of  the  common  burden  he  had  to  bear.     A9 
the  use  of  money  was  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were 
paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only  the  natural  produc* 
tions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire^ 
but  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  every  work 
of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in  the  public 
store-houses.     From  those  the  emperor  supplied  his 
numerous  train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  armies 
during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  an4  ornaments. 
People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  possessing  land 
nor  engaged  in  commerce,  weie  bound  to  the  per* 

VOL.  II.  NO.  9.  I 
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f  ortnance  of  various  services.  By  their  stated  kbottf 
the  crownJands  were  cultivated^  pubKc  works  Wer^ 
carried  on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  th^ 
emperor  were  built  and  kept  in  repair  [oj. 

The  improved  state  of  government  amcmg  the 
Mexicans  is  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential 
to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in  several 
regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to 
police*  The  institution  which  I  have  already  men* 
tioned,  of  public  couriers,  stationed  at  proper  inters 
vals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  em* 
pire  to  the  other,  was  a  refinement  in  police  not  in^^ 
troduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period* 
The  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with  artifi- 
cial dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which 
served  as  avenues  to  it  from  different  quarters, 
erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity  than 
labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  ocv 
curred  to  any  but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  ob«^ 
servation  may  be  applied  to  the  structure  of  th^ 
aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a 
stream  of  fresh  water,  from  a  considerable  distance, 
into  the  city,  along  one  of  the  causeways  \^b^  The 
appointment  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  tlie 
streets,  to  light  them  by  fires  kindled  in  different 
places,  and  to  patrole  as  watchmen  during  the 
night  [c],  discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which 
even  polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  i^ 
con^dered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  supe* 
rior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  au« 
thors,  describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintsun,  that 
the  most  celebrated  European  artists  could  not  sur- 
pass or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of 
workmanship.   They  represented  men,  animals,  and 

[a]  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  dec*  S.  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  17. 
See  Note  CXLVII.  [d]  See  Note  CXLVIIL 

If  2  Herrera,  dec.  2.  Ub«  viii.  c.  4.     Torribio,  M& 
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ether  objects,  by  mch  a  dispositioo  of  vaxioas^coloared 
feathersy  as  is  said  to  have  prochioed  sdl  the  effects  oi 
light  aiod  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  natwne  witb 
truth  and  deKcacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  have  beeti  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  les9 
cmioQ^  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general 
descriptimis,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among 
natioms  imperfectly  polished,  we  are  extremely  ready 
to  err.  In  examining  the  works  of  people  whose 
ad^^nces  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical,  and  ofte» 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when  conscious  o&our 
own  superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  of  nations  com* 

Earatively  rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  executed 
y  them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  ia 
the  warmth  of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  represent 
them  as  productions  more  finished  than  they  really 
are.  To  the  influence  of  this  allusion,  without  sup- 
posing any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the 
esaggeration  of  some  Spanish  authors,  in  their  ac« 
counts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  con- 
sidering such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still  pre- 
served, that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  degree 
ef  merit.  As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles 
V.  the  most  curious  productions  of  the  Mexican 
artisians,  which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards  when 
they  first  piUaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French 
corsair  [d]j  the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians.  Whether 
any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  o£ 
painting,  be  still  extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned  ^ 
but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  Hfe, 
are  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural 
and  artificial  productions,  lately  opened  by  the  king 
of  Spain ;  and  I  am  informed  by  persons  oa  whoso: 

ld2  SUlac.  de  Cort.  Ramut.  iii.  2H^  F. 
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judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted 
efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of 
common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  the  human! 
and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  pro- 
priety [e].  The  justness  of  these  observations  is  con-* 
firmed  by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints  and  copper- 
plates of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  published 
by  various  authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men, 
of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  representa- 
tion '  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and 
awkward  *.     The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and* 

[0  See  Note  CXLIX. 

•  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  stile  in  which  M.  Clavigero 
makes  his  strictures  upon  my  History  of  America,  I  shall  publish 
his  remarks  upon  this  passage  :  *'  Thus  far  Robertson  ;  to  whom 
««  we  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those 
••  rude  works  were  really  Mexican  ;  secondly.  That  neither  do 
**  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment  he  confides, 
**  may  be  persons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we  have  observed 
«•  that  Robertson  trusts  frequently  to  the  testimony  of  Gage, 
«  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors,  who  are  entirely  un* 
*«  deserving  of  credit. — Thirdly,  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
"  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judges  to  be  cer- 
"  tainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican/'  V.  II.  391. — "When  an 
author,  not  entirely  destitute  of  integrity  or  discernment,  and  who 
has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character,  asserts  that  he  re- 
ceived his  information  concerning  any  particular  point. from  per-, 
sons  "  on  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  can  rely  :"  a  very  slender 
degree  of  candour,  one  should  think,  might  induce  the  reader  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  b^ 
an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  My  in- 
formation concerning  the  Mexican  works  of  art  deposited  in  the 
Kiiig  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  LTotd  Gran- 
tham, ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  London  to. 
that  of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr,  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain 
to  the  embassy ;  and  it  was  upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced 
the  coai  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the  note,  to  be  ot  Oriental  fabric. 
As  they  were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public  character  when  the 
first  edition  of  the  History  of  America  was  published,  I  thought 
it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  names.  Did  their  deci- 
sion concerning  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning 
a  point  of  fact,  stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce^ 
the  evidence  pf  an  inteUigent  traveller,  who,  in  describing  the  royal 
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imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.  The  scrawls  of 
children  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be 
ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very 
different  station  belongs  to  them,  when  considered 
as  the  records  of  their  country  as  historical  monu- 
ments of  its  policy  and  transactions ;  and  they  become 
curious  as  well  as  interesting  objects  of  attention. 
The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which 
human  ingenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.  But 
the  first  essays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed 
•more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards 
perfection  slowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progression. 
When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to  trans- 
mit some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeeding 
ages ;  when  the  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sove- 
reign prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  account  of 
his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity;  the  first  method 
of  accomplishing  this,  which  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  figures  representing  the  action  of  which  they 
were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  this, 
which  has  very  properly  been  cgtllecj  picture-writ'^ 

cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes  notice  that  it  cpntaias'^^  specimens  of 
^'  Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensils,  vases*  ^.  in  earthen  warct 
"  wretched  both  in  taste  and  es^ecution."  Dillon's  Travels  throsgli 
Spain,  p.  77.  As  Gage  composed  his  Survej/  of  If  em  Spain  with 
all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  I  have  paid  little  re- 
gard to  his  testimony  with  respect  to  points  relating  to  religion* 
Sut  as  he  resided  in  several  provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  traveU 
lera  seldom  visit,  and  as  he  feems  to  have  observed  their  manner* 
and  laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  in- 
formation with  respect  to  matters  where  religious  opinion  could 
have  little  influence.  Correal  I  have  seldom  quoted,  and  nev^r 
.rested  upon  his  evidence  alone.  The  staiioii  iq  which  Ibagnez 
was  employed  in  America,  as  well  as  the  credit  given  to  his  vera- 
city by  printing  his  Regno  Jesuitico  among  the  large  coUectioa 
ef  documeHts  published  (-as  I  believe  by  authority),  at  Madrid^ 
A*  -P*  1767^  justifies  me  for^appealing  to  his  a-uthority* 
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i»g  [^f29  ^>^  fio<l  traces  MeK)fig  some  of  the  moat: 
savage  tribes  of  Amertcu  W&en  ^  leader  retisrnit 
itcym  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  (^  ks  bark,  and  with 
xed  pamt  jiccatches  ypoa  it  some  vncouth  figures 
y^hioh  represent  the  order  of  bis  march,  the  number 
of  hi«  followers  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  th^ 
Kalps  and  captives  which  be  brought  home.  To 
those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes 
hia>self  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  tshall  receite 
prtise  from  the  warriors  of  future  times  [j*]. 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their 
ravage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans 
may  be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and  de- 
.sign.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with 
8iny  other  method  of  recording  transactions,  than 
that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wished  to 
represent.  JBut  they  could  exhibit  a  more  comply 
series  of  events  in  progressive  order,  and  describe  hy 
a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  {i 
king'#  reign  from  his  accession  to  his  death  j  the 
lurogresfi  of  an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until 
fi  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity ;  the  different  re- 
compesces  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  up<m 
warriors,  in  proportion  to  the  e;2;pk)its  which  they 
had  performed.  Some  singular  specimens  of  this 
picture-writing  have  been  preserved,  which  are  justly- 
considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art 
brought  from  the  New  World.  The  most  valuable 
of  th)ese  was  published  by  Furchas  in  si^ty-six  plates. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  nw- 
narcbs.  The  second  is  a  tribute-roll,  representing 
what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury. The  third  is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  do- 
mestic, political,  and  military.    Another  specimen  of 

[/]  Divine  Leg^t.  of  Mopes,  iH.  73.         [^]  Sir  W.  Johnson 
Philos.  Tranwa.  va}.  Ixiii.  p.  143.     I^eo^de  la  {lo^tiW).  ii.  l^l* 
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Mexicao  painting  has  been  published  in  thirty-two 
johteSp  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo.    To 
both  were  annexed  a  full  explanation  of  what  the 
figures  were  intended  to  represent,  vbich  was  obr 
tamed  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  own  arts*    The  style  of  painting  in  all 
these  is  the  same.   They  represent  things  not  words. 
They  exhibit;  images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  un<- 
derstanding.  They  may,  therefore*,  be  considered  as 
the  earliest  and  most  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their 
progress  towards  discovering  the  art  of  writing.  The 
defects  in  this  mode  of  recording  transactions  must 
have  been,  early  felt.    To  paint  every  circumstance 
was,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedious  operation ;  and 
as  afiFairs  became  more  complicated,  and  events  mul- 
tiplied in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled 
to  an  enormous  bulk.  Besides  this,  no  objects  could 
be  delineated  but  those  of  sense ;  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as  pio^ 
ture-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  these,  it 
must  have  been  an  imperfect  art.    The  necessity  of 
improving  it  must  have  roused  and  sharpened  inven- 
tion ;  aad  the  human  mind  holding  the  same  course 
in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  ad- 
vanced by  the  same  successive  steps,  first,  from  an 
actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic  j  next,  to  the 
allegorical  symbol  j  then  to  the  arbitrary  character  ; 
unti^  at  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered, 
capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of 
60und  employed  in  speech.    In  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we,  accordingly,  perceive,  tnat  this  progress 
was  begun  among  them,    upon  an  attentive  insp^c-* 
tion  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may 
observe  some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hiero. 
glyphic,  where  some  principal  part  or  circumstance  in 
the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.     In  the 
annak  of  their  kings,  published  by  Purchas,  the  towns 
conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  represented  in  the 

|4 
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same  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  bouse ;  but 
in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which 
submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems, 
sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes  artificial 
figures,  are  employed.     In  the  tribute-roll  published 
by  the  archbishqp  of  Toledo,  the  house,  which  was 
Jproperly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is  omitted,  and  the 
emblem  alone   is  employed  to  represent  it.     The 
Mexicans  seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances 
beyond  this,  towards  the  use  of  the  more  figurative 
and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.     In  order  to  describe  a 
monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force 
of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts, 
and  placed  it  between  him  and  those  towns  which  he 
subdued.     Bat  it  is  only  in  one  instance,  the  nota- 
tion of  numbers,  that  we  discern  any  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit  ideas   which   had   no   corporeal   form.     The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks  or 
signs  of  convention,  for  this  purpose.     By  means  of 
these,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings*  reigns, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the 
royal  treasury.     The  figure  of  a  circle  represented 
unit,  and  in  small  numbers,  the  computation  was 
made  by  repeating  it.     Larger  numbers  were  ex- 
pressed by  a  peculiar  mark,  and  they  had  such  as 
denoted  all  integral  numbers,  froh^  twenty  to  eight 
thousand.     The  short  duration  of  their  empire  pre- 
vented the  Mexicans  from  advancing  farther  in  that 
long  course  which  conducts  men  from  the  labour  of 
delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simpUcity  and  ease  of 
alphabetic  writing.      I  heir  records,  notwithstanding 
some  dawn  of  such  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more 
perfect  style,  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a 
species  of  picture-writing,  ■  so  far   improved  as  to 
mark  their  superiority  over  the  savage   tribes  of 
America  ;  but  still  so  defective,  as  to  prove  that  they 
tad  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that 
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progress  which  must  be  completed,  before  any  peo- 
ple can  be  ranked  among  polished  nations  [rf}- 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered 
as  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  im-> 
provement.  They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
tnonths,  ^ach  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting 
in  all  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  ob-» 
served  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed 
in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed 
supernumerary  or  waste  ;  and  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
performed  on  them ;  they  were  devoted  wholly  to 
festivity  and  pastime  [e^.  This  near  approach  to 
philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  the 
Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inqui* 
ties  and  speculations,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude 
ttzte  never  turn  their  thoughts  *. 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  man^ 
jiers  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them 
to  view  as  a  people  considerably  refined.  But  from 
other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their 
character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
jA:merica. 

'  Like  |he  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans 
vrere  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives 
which  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have 
been  the  same.  They  fought,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vengeance,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies.   In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on  taking 

[i^]  See  NoTs  CL.  [e]  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

'  ^  The  Mexican  mode  of  comppting  time,  and  every  other  par- 
ticular relating  to  tb^r  chronology »  have  been  considerably  elu« 
cidated  by  M.  Clavigero,  Vol.  I.  288  j  Vol.  II.  225,  &c.  The 
observations  and  theories  of  the  Mexicans  concerning 'those  sub- 
jects discover  a  greater  progress  in  speculative  science  thaa  we 
find  amojug  apy  people  ia  the  New  Worlds 
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prison^^,  Rnd  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that 
they  estimated  the  glory  of  victory.  No  captive  was 
ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were  sacrificed  with- 
out mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same 
barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  Oa 
some  occasions  it  rose  to  even  wilder  excesses.  Their 
principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the  sldw 
of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets, 
boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their 
enemies  [/ ].  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we 
discover  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which, 
their  system  of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  coua* 
seUors  of  the  empire  were  distinguished  by  titles, 
which  could  have  been  assumed  only  by  a  people 
who  delighted  in  blood  j^  g}.  This  ferocity  of  cba* 
iracter  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain* 
The  Tlascalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and  other 
states  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally 
in  war,  and  treated  their  prisoners  with  the  same 
cruelty,  In  proportion  as  mankind  combine  in  sch 
cial  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments 
of  humanity  arise,  ;^nd  the  rights  of  the  species  come 
to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  of  war  abates, 
and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  rem^nber 
what  they  owe  to  one  another.  The  savage  fights  to 
destroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.  The  former  neither 
pities  nor  spares,  the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility 
which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  sensibility  the 
Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  perfect  strangers,  and 
among  them  war  was  carried  on  with  so  much  of  its 
original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  their 
degree  of  civilization  to  have  been  very  imperfect. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those 
of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  dis- 
tinguished personage,  especially  of  the  Emperor,  21 
certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  choseo  to  ac*^ 

'J"]   Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.    Cr09iar9i|  Qr^ifu  c*  217% 
^J  SeeNoT^CLI. 
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430fltpany  him  to  the  other  world,  and  those  uafor^ 
Cuaaie  Wctiiofi  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  aiKi 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  [/sj. 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  ejctensive  than 
idiat  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them 
with  such  sub»stence  as  men  require  when  engaged 
in  efforts  of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear 
not  to  have  been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  the 
JMeji^icans  over  the  other.people  of  America  in  bodily 
Tigour*  Both,  according  to  their  observation,  were 
of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to  epdure 
.£icigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniard  exceeded 
that  of  several  Indians.  This  they  imputed  to  their 
Kanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  sufficient  to  preserve  life, 
but  not  to  give  firmness  to  the  constitution.  Such 
a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  any  people  furnished  plentifully  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in  pro- 
curing subsistence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers, 
who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontane* 
ou$  productions  of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the 
remark  of.  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Me^can  em- 
pire [iy  ■  ^ 

A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  ap- 
peal^ to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  wom^i 
gave  rack  to  their  children  for  several  years,  and  du- 
ring that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  hus- 
bands [[Arj.  This  precaution  against  a  burdensome 
increase  of  progeny,  though  necessary,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  among  savages,  who,  from  the  hard- 
ships of  their  condition,  and  the  precariousness  of 
their  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to  rear  a  nu- 

[A3  Herrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  202. 
[i]   Relat.  ap«  Ramus,  iii.  506,  A.     Herrera,  dec.  S.  lib.  ir« 
c.  17.  dec.  9'  lib.  yi.  c.  16. 

Ik^  Gomara,  Cron.  c»  ^8f    £[errera|  dec*  3f  lib*  It*  c«  16« 
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xnerous  family,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in 
abundance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 
has  been  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regular 
government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  New  World  which  seems  to  have  been 
admitted  without  due  examination  or  sufficient 
evidence.  The  Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  mag* 
nify  the  valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accustomed 
to  represent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  stretch- 
ing over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  mountainous  country  was  possessed  by  the 
OtomieSj  a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
provinces  towards  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico 
were  occupied  by  the  Chichemecas,  and  other  tribes 
of  hunters.  None  of  these  recognized  the  Mexican 
monarch  as  their  superior.  Even  in  the  interior 
and  more  level  country,  there  were  several  cities 
and  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the 
Mexican  yoke.  Tlascala,  though  only  twenty-one 
leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  in- 
dependent and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though 
still  nearer,  had  been  subjected  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  state  governed  by  its  own  laws  {]/]• 
Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  withia 
forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom, 
remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican 
name  [772].  By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican 
empire  was  circumscribed  on  every  quarter,  and  the 
high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  thQ 

[/]  Herrera.dcc.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  21.     B.  DiaZyC.  13Q. 
^w]  Herrcra,  dec.  3.  bb.  ii.  c.  10. 
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description  of  the  Spanish  historians,  should  be  con-i 
siderably  moderated. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several 
states  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there 
was  not  any  Considerable  intercourse  between  its 
various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country  not 
far  distant  from  the  capital,  there  seem  to'  have  been 
no  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  dis- 
trict with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they 
had  to  open  their  way  through  forests  and  mar*  hes 
[n].  Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexi- 
co to  Honduras  in  1525,  met  with  obstructions,  and 
endured  hardships,  litde  inferior  to  those  with  which 
he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most  uncivilized  re- 
gions of  America.  In  some  places  he  could  hardly 
force  a  passage  through  impervious  wooc^,  and  plains 
overflowed  with  water.  In  others  he  found  so  little 
cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond 
ill  with  the  pompous  description  which  the  Spanish 
writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and  industry,  and 
convey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America. 
Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war  path,  as  they  are 
called  in  North  America,,  led  from  one  settlement  to 
another  [o],  but  generally  there  appeared  no  sign  of 
any  established  communication,  few  marks  of  in- 
dustry, and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial 
intercourse  no  less  striking,  is  their  want  of  money, 
or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
vcrlue  of  commodities.  The  discovery  of  this  is 
among  the  steps  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their 
transactions  must  be  so  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so 

[«]  B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  c.  176. 
[o^  Herrera,  dec.  ^.  lib.  vii.  c^  8. 
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limited,  that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  tbey 

have  advanced  hut  a  little  Mray  in  their  career.    Th« 

invention  of  mch  a  commerdal  standard  is  of  such 

high  antiquity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  dr 

beyond  the  aera  of  authentic  history,  as  to  appear  zh 

most  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society*    lite  pre^ 

cious  metals  seem  to  have  been  eariy  employed  for 

this  purpose,  and  from  their  permanent  value,  their 

divisibility,  and  many  other  qualities,  they  are  better 

adapted  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  any 

eth  r  substance  of  which  nature  has  given  us  the 

command.    But  in  the  New  World,  where  these 

metals  abound  most,  this  use  of  fbem  was  not  known« 

The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchic  im** 

perfectly  civihzed,  did  not  csA  for  it»    AH  thdf 

commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and 

their  ignorance  of  any  common  standsurd  by  which 

to  facilitate  that  exchange  of  commodities  whicb 

contributed  so  much  towafds  the  comfort  of  fife^ 

may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant 

state  of  their  pdicy.    But  even  in  the  New  World 

the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some  general  instru<« 

ment  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  ^brt9 

were  made  towards  supplying  that  defect.      The 

Mexicans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatness 

of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  com-* 

merce  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  be-* 

gun  to  employ  a  common  standard  of  value,  whicb 

rendered  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy.    As 

chocolate  was  the  faivourite  drink  bf  persons  in  every 

rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  whics 

it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal  consumption^ 

that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly 

received  in  return  for  commodities  of  small  price. 

Thus  they  came  to  be  considered  as  the  instrument 

of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wished  to 

dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  nuts  of 

the  cacao,  which  he  might  expect  in  exchange  for  iu 
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Thb  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length  whidi  the  Ame* 
ticans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any 
expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And 
if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  hdd,  on  one  hand,  as  a 
proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an 
evidence  no  less  satisfying,  of  some  progress  which 
the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and  civiliza^ 
tion^  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 

In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
provinces  when  first  visited  by  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as  they 
were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a 
polished  people.  The  description  of  Tlascala  nearly 
resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of 
low  stra^ling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  ac« 
cording  to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with 
turf  2md  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  without 
smy  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low 
that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright  [^3*  ^^  Mex- 
ico, though,  from  the  peculbrity  of  its  situation,  the 
di^osition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the 
structure  of  the  greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor 
does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  public 
edifices,  appeaLto  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  high  praises  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spa^ 
msh  authors.  As  rar  as  one  can  gather  from  their 
obscure  and  inacurrate  descriptions,  the  great  tem- 
pie  of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which 
has  been  represented  as  a  magnificent  building, 
raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps,  was  a  solid 
mass  of  earth  of  a  square  form,  faced  partly  with 
stone.  Its  base  on  each  side  extended  ninety  feet, 
and  decreasing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height,  it 
terminated  in  a  quadran^e  of  about  thirty  feet^ 

[j?]  Herrera,  dec.  2»  lib.  ?i.  c.  12. 
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where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed  [^q'].  AH 
the  other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly 
resemyed  that  of  Mexico  [r].  Such  structures  con* 
vey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity  ; 
and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude 
and  simple  could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its 
first  efforts  towards  erecting  any  great  work. 

Greater  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we 
may  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  in  the  houses  of 
the  emperor  and  in  those  of  the  principal  nobility. 
There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a 
commodious  arrangement  of  the  apartments  was  at- 
tended to.  But  if  buildings  corresponding  to  such 
descriptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities^ 
it  is  probable  that  some  remains  of  then^  would  still 
be  visible.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  easily  ac- 
count for  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any 
appearance  of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only 
two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
quest of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible 
that  in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  this  boast- 
ed elegance  and  grandeur  should  have  disappeared ; 
and  that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  those 
which  did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the 
conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence* 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than  coni- 
mon  dwelling-houses.  Such  as  are  destined  for 
holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  as- 
semble oh  occasions  of  public  festivity,  may  be  call- 
ed stately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the  rest. 
As  among  the  Mexicans,  the  distinction  of  ranks  was 
established,  and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the 

[y]   Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  17- 
XrJ  See  Notb  CLII. 
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nnlnber  of  distinguished  structures  in  their  townd 
would  of  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of 
America.  But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either 
so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the  pompous 
epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de* 
scribing  them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more 
ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger  scale,  they  were 
erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the  In- 
dians employed  in  their  common  buildings  [sl^,  and 
Time,  in  a  space  much  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  may  have  swept  away  all  remains  of 
them  [/]. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  of 
the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it 
is  no  less  manifest,  that  with  respect  to  many  parti* 
culars,  the  Spanish  accounts  of  their  progress  appear 
to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  fre- 
quent or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deception  in  descri^^ 
bing  the  manner^  and  arts  of  savage  nations,  or  of 
such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  that  of  apply^ 
ing  to  them  the  names  and  phrases  appropriated  to 
the  institutions  and  refinements  of  polished  life. 
When  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the  head  of  a 
rude  community,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king 
or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no 
other  name  but  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  must  be-  called  his  court; 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estima- 
tion, an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  be-* 
long  to  them.  The  illusion  spreads,  and  giving  a  false 
colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination 
is  so  much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance,  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  discern  objects  as  they  really  are. 
The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched  on  the  Mexi« 

CO  See  Note  CUII.  p]  See  NoT«  CLIV. 
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i^n  coast)  wer^  so  much  struck  with  the  lappeatsipce 
of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  m^ 
perior  to'  thoi^  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they 
.were  hitherto  acquainted^  that  they  fancied  they  had 
at  JeQgth  discovered^  a  civilized  people  in  the  New 
World.  This  comparison  between  the  people  of  Mex* 
ico  and  their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they  appear  to 
have  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  observing  with  ad- 
miration many  things  which  marked  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  former,  they  employ  in  describing  their  iiji- 
pefect  policy  and  infant  arts,  such  terms  as  are  applica* 
ble  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  im- 
provement. Both  these  circumstanQes  concur  in  de- 
tracting from  the  credit  due  to  the  descriptions  q£ 
Mexican  manner?  by  the  early  Spanish  writers..  By 
drawing  a  parrellel  between  them  and  those  of  peo- 
ple so  much  less  civilized,  'they  raised  their  own 
ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  describing  them» 
they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  les$  exalted  above 
truth.  Latter  writers  have  adopted  the  style  of  the 
original  historians,  and  improved  upon  it.  The 
colours  with  which  De  Solis  delineates  the  charact^, 
and  describes  the  actions  of  Montezuma,  the  splen- 
dour of  his  court,  the  laws  and  policy  of  his  empire, 
^re  the  saime  that  he  must  have  employed  in  exhibit- 
ing to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  aa 
highly  polished  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  iniagi-. 
nation  of  the  Spanish  writers  has  added  some  embel- 
lishment to  their  descriptions,  this  will  not  justify  the 
decisive  and  peremptory  tQne  with  which  several 
authors  pronounce  all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican 
power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be  the  fictions  of  men 
who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  ^the 
marvellous^  There  are  few  historical  facts  that  can. 
be  ascertained  by  evidence  more  \mexceptionable, 
than  may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  material 
articles,  in  the  d^cription  of  the  Mexican  constitu* 
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tiori  and  xAanners. .  Eye  witnesses  relate  wliat  they 
Jbeheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the  Mexicans, 
both  before  and  after  the  conquest,  deiscribe  tnstitu- 
tions  and  customs  which  were  familiar  to  them. 
Persons  of  professions  so  diflferent  that  objects  must 
haVe  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect;   soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers  all 
concur  in  their  testimony.     Had  Cortes  ventured 
tQ  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him 
a  picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not 
enemies  and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detect  his 
deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it. 
Bat  according  to  the  just  remark  of  an  author,  whose 
ingenuity  has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has 
-  adorned  the  history  of  America  [u]y  thi^supposition 
is  in  itself  as  improbable,  as  the  attempt  would  have 
been  audacious.     Who  among  the  destroyers  of  this 
great  empire  was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  so 
attentive  to  the  progress  and  operations  of  men  in 
soda!  life,  as  to  frame  a  ficticious  system  of  policy 
so  well  combined  and  so  consistent,  as  that  which 
they  delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  go^ 
V€rnment  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the 
idea  of  many  institutions  in  legislation  and  police, 
to  which,  at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel 
in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted? 
There  was  not,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  regular  establishment  of  posts  for  convey- 
ing intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe.     The  same  observation  will  apply  to  what 
the  Spaniards  relate,  with  respect  to  the  structure  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  concerning  its 
policy,  and  various  laws  established  for  the  adminis« 
tratiou  of  justice,  or  seciiring  the  happiness  of  the 
community.  Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate 
the  progress  of  nations,  will  often,  at  very  eariy 
stages  of.  it,  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected 

£»]  M.  VAVU  RayofilHUt.  Phitoa.  and  Polit.  kc.  Hi.  127. 
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dawn  of  those  ideas,  which  give,  rise  to  institutions 
that  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  its  most  ad- 
vanced period.  Even  in  a  state  as  imperfectly  polish* 
ed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some 
sagacious  observer,  excited  or  aided  by  circumstan- 
ces unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced  institu- 
tions which  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highlv 
refined.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  ilh- 
terate  conquerors  of  the  New  World  should  have 
formed  in  any  one  instance,  a  conception  of  customs 
and  laws,  beyond  the  standard  of  improvement  in 
their  own  age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had  been 
capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had  those  by  whom 
he  was  superseded  to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why 
should  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acosta,  have  amused 
their  sovereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale 
purely  fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we 
must  follow  have  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be 
more  barbarous,  pterhaps^  than  they  really  were* 
Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rights  of  their  wor- 
ship, are  described  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no  con- 
siderable place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose 
conceptions  of  any  superior  power  are  obscure,  and 
his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple,  was  formed, 
among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  system,  with  its 
complete  train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festi-' 
vals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  state 
of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance 
of  their  religious  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their 
rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  certainty 
concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For 
nations,  long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and 
their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  super- 
stition founded  on  the  rude  conceptions  of  early  ages* 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion,  we  may^ 
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however,  form  a  most  just  conclusion  with  respect 
to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
iphe  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and 
atrocious.  Its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror, 
?knd  delighted  in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited 
to  the  people  under  detestable  form^,  which  created 
horror.  The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tygers,  and  of 
other  destructive  animals,  decorated  their  templesy 
Fear  was  the  only  principle  ths^t  inspired  their  vota? 
ries.  Fasts,  niortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid, 
and  mahy  of  them  excruciating  Xo  an  extreme  degree, 
were  the  means  employed  to  afppease  the  wrath  of 
their  gods,  and  the  Mei^icans  never  approached  their 
altars  without  sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn 
i&om  their  own  bodies.  £tut,  of  all  offerings,  human 
sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This 
Teligipus  belief,  mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit 
of  vengeance,  and  sodding  new  force  to  it,  every  cap- 
tive taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the  temple,  wasf 
devoted  as  a  victin^  Xq  the  deity,  and  sacri^ced  with 
Tites  no  less  solemn  than  cruel  [.rj.  The  heart  and 
head  were  the  portion  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  the 
warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had  been 
seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his^ 
friends.  Under  the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary 
and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to  scenes  of  bloods- 
shed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man 
must  be  hardened  and  steeled  to  everv  sentirnent  of 
iiumanity.  The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  ^as  accord* 
inglj  unfeeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religioii  sq 
far  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  artSj^ 
that  notXvithstanding  their  progress  in  both,  their 
manners,  instead  of  softening,  became  more  fierce^ 
To  what  circumstances  it  was  owing  that  supersti- 
tion assumed  such  a  dreadful  form  among  the  Mexi- 

^xj  Cortes,  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  2^9  5cc.  B.  Diaz,  c.  82. 
Acosta,  lib.  V.  c.  13,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c»  15j  Sec* 
Qomara,  Cron*  c.  80,  &c.    See  Nqtb  CLV. 
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can^,  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  hi$^ 
tory  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and 
produced  an  effect  that  is  singular,  in  the  history  of 
the  human  species.  The  manners  of  the  people  ia 
the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several. respects,  the 
most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  sou^e  of  tl^w 
customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Feru  boasts  of  an  higher  antiquity 
than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  traditionary 
accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  subsisted 
four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  ma- 
narchs.  But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story, 
which  the  Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their 
conquerors,  must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uiif. 
certain  [js].  Like  the  other  American  nations,  they 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
and  destitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the 
memory  of  past  trapsaijtions  can  be  preserved  with 
any,  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people  to 
whom  the  use  of  letters  isi  known,  the  »aerai  where 
the  authenticity  of  history  commences,  is  much  po^ 
terior  to  the  introduction  of  writing.  That  noble 
invention  continued,  every  where,  to  be  long  subh* 
servient  to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life, 
before  it  was  employed  in  recording  events,  with  a 
view  of  conveying  information  from  one  age  to  aiVr 
other.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone 
carry  down  historical  knowledge,  in  apy  full  conti- 
nued stream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that 
the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  said  to  have  subsisted.* 

The  QuipoSj  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  cploursi,^ 
which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the  em^ 
pire,  imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing* 
According  to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by 
^costa  [a],  which  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  addpteq 
'   J^z}  See  Note  QLVJ.  [a]  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c,  8^ 
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vitk  little  variati^i  aad  no  improvement,  the  qui- 
pf)s  seem  to  have  been  a  device  for  rendering  calcu- 
l^oB  more  expeditious  and  accurate.    By  the  vari* 
cm  colours  different  objects  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  distinct  number.    Thus  an  account  was 
taken,  and.  a  kind  of  register  kept,  of  the  inhabitants 
m  each  province,  or  of  the  several  productions  col-* 
kcted  there  for  public  use.    But  as  by  these  knots, 
however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or  abstract 
idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be 
r^reseQled,  they   contributed  little  towards  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  institUt 
tions.     By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols,  rude 
as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transac- 
tions seems  to  have  been  conveyed  than  the  Peru- 
vians could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos.  Had  the 
latter  been  even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  place  of  writen  records,  they 
perished  so  generally,  together  with  other  monu-r 
ments,  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  m  th^  wreck  occasion- 
ed by  the  i^anish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  sub- 
sequent to  it,  that  no  accession  of  light  or  knowledge 
comes  from  them.  .  AU  the  zeal  of  Gardlasso  de  la 
Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  monarchs  from 
whom   he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  re- 
searches^ and  the  superior  advantages  with  which  he 
carried  them  on,  opened  no  source  of  information 
unknown  to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before 
him.    In  his  Roi/al  Commentaries^  he  confines  himself 
to  iUustrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the 
antiquities  and  institutions  of  Peru  [bl^%    and  his 
illustrations,  like  their  accounts,  are  derived  entirely 
from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  de-^ 
tails  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  bat*» 
tl^$i  the  coAquests,  and  private  character  of  the  earl^ 

[6]  Lib.  i.  c.  10, 
K4 
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Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in 
their  story,  as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts,  so  inter^ 
woven  in  the  system  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as 
preserved  the  memory  of  them  from  being  lost ;  and 
upon  the  descriptions  of  such  customs  and  institu- 
tions as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, and  fell  under  the  immediate  observation  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully  to  these,  and 
endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what  appears 
to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have  la- 
boured to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government 
and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  observed  [cliy 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage 
lite,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama 
Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Who 
these  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they 
imported  their  system  of  legislation  and  knowledge 
of  arts  from  some  country  more  improved,  or,  if 
natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  people  whom  they^  addressed, 
are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  the  Peruvian 
tradition  conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and 
his  consort,  taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in 
the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and  particularly  of 
their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  chil- 
dren of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their 
instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  authority  from  him, 
The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  refor- 
mation in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe 
to  those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts, 
and  some  relish  for  that  industry,  which  render  sub- 
sistence secure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  for- 
merly related.  Those  blessings  were  originally  con- 
fined within   narrow  precincts ;   but  in  process  of 

[(?j  Book  vi.  p.  17^  ^c. 
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time  the  successors  of  Manco  Capac  extended  their 
domiQion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  establishing 
in  every  province  their  peculiar  policy  and  religious 
kistitutions. 

.  The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  ia 
the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas  make 
such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage, 
that  their  effect  upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is 
hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexicans,  religion, 
reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  consi- 
derable place  in  their  public  institutions,  operated 
with  conspicuous  efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar 
character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole 
system  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on  reli^on.  The 
Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  mes-s 
senger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not 
xnerely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the 
mandates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held 
sacred ;  an4  in  ordpr  to  preserve  it  distinct,  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  blood, 
the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters, 
and  no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who 
could  not  claim  it  ty  such  a  pure  descent.  To  those 
Children  of  the  Sun^  for  that  was  the  appellation  be- 
stowed upon  all  the  offspring  of  the  first  Inca,  the 
people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings 
of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from  whom 
they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order  of  the  reigning 
Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The 
authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute^ 
in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  When- 
ever the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the 
commands  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of 
rebelUdn,  but  of  impiety,  to  dispute  or  oppose  his 
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wlQ;  Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and 
as ,  it  woukl  be  profane  to  qpntroul  a  monarch  whO' 
is  believed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and 
presumf^uous  to  advise  him,  nebbing,  remains  but 
to  submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  neces* 
sairily  be  the  effect  of  every  government  established 
mi  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior  powers.' 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which: 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  sovereigns*  The  per-. 
sons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  their 
dominions  acknpwledged  them  to  be  of  .a  more 
exalted  nature  ;^  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  ad-i 
initted  into  their  presence,  they  <entered  with  a 
burden  upon  their  shoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
servitude,  and  willingness  to  bear  whatever  the  Incs^ 
was  pleased  to  impose.  Among  their  subjects,  force 
was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands*  Every 
officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them  was: 
revered,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  an  inteUt-t 
gent  observer  of  Peruvian  planners  [rf3»  he  nughit 
proceed  alone  from  one  extrepin^  of  the  em{HrQ  tO; 
another  without  meeting  opposition;  for  on  pro^ 
ducing  a  fringe  from  the  royal  Borla^  an  ornament 
of  the  head  pe<:uliar  to  'the  reigning  Inca,  the  live& 
and  fortune;s  of  the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

Another  consequence  of  establishing  government 
in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all. 
'  crimes  were  punished  capitally.  They  wejre  not  coo-^ 
sidered  as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  .as  insults* 
offered  to  the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction 
between  such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atro-«^ 
cious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated 
only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Consonantly  to 
the  same  ideas,  punishment  followed  the  trespass 
with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against 
Heaven  was  deemed  such  an  high  enormity  as  could 
pot  be  pardoned  [e  J.    Among  a  people  of  corrupted 

.    [|fi^J  2^arate|  lib*  t.  c.  IS*  .  [e]  Vega,  Ub^ii.  c«  & 
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morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  so  severe  and  unre- 
lenting) by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate, 
woufd  be  more  ^t  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  re- 
strain them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  simple  manners 
and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  by 
this  rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders 
was  extremely  small.  Veneration  for  monarchs, 
enlightened  and  directed  as  they  believed,  by  the 
divinity  whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  theiij 
duty ;  the  dread  of  punishment,  which  they  were} 
taught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflict- 
ed by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

The  system  of  superstition  on  which  the  Incas 
ingrafted  their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority, 
was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  established 
among  the  Mexicans.    Manco  Capac  turned  the  ve- 
neration of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural 
objects.    The  Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of 
joy,  and  fertility  in  the  creation  attracted  their  prin- 
cipal homage.    The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating 
with    him,  were  entitled    to  secondary  honours. 
Wherever  the  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  adore  some  superior  power,  takes 
this  direction,  and  is  employed  ;n  contemplating  the 
order  and  beneficence  that  really  exist  in  nature,  the 
spirit,  of  superstition  is  mild.     Wherever  imaginary 
beings,  created  by  the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men, 
are  supposed  to  preside  in  nature,  and  become  the 
objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  severe  and  atrocious  form.    Of  the  latter  we 
have  an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of  the  former 
among  the  people  of  Peru.    The  Peruvians  had  not, 
indeed,  made  such  progress  in  observation  or  inquiry, 
as  to, have  attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity  j 
nor  was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name  or 
appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated, 
that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of  liim  as  the  Creator 
;iud  Governor  of  the  world  Q/J.    But  by  directing! 

[/ j  AcoeUy  Ub.  V.  c.  5. 
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their  veneration  to  that  glorious  luminary,  which, 
by  its  universal  and  vivifying  energy,  is  the  best 
emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the  rites  and  obser- 
vances which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  hiin  were 
innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a 
part  of  those  productions  which  his  genial  warmth 
cad  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation 
cf  gratitude,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebt- 
ed to  his  influence  for  nourishment.  They  presented 
^o  him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenuity 
which  his  light  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in 
forming.  But  the  Incas  never  stained  his  altars  with 
human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that  their 
beneficent  father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted  with 
such  horrid  victims  [^^].  Thus  the  Peruvians,  un- 
acquainted  with  those  barbarous  rit^s  which  extin^ 
guish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature 
at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings,  were  formed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  superstition  which  they  had  adopted,  to 
a  national  character,  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the 
same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions^  and  ten- 
ded to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse  16 
gentleness  of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Ita- 
cas,  though  the  most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was 
mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.  The  mind 
was  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  for-, 
ced  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  superior  ;  obedience^ 
paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with 
divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implie4 
no  degradation.  The  sovereign,  conscious  that  the 
submissive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed  from  their 
belief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  continually  re- 
minded of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  ta 
imitate  that  beneficent  power  which  he-was  suppos^ed 

lg2  See  N©T|s  CLVII. 
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to  represent.  In  consequence  of  those  impressions^ 
there  hlrdly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Peru, 
any  instance  of  rebellion  against  the  reigning  prince, 
and  among  twelve  successive  monarchs,  there  was 
not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars,  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  were 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of 
othet  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  to  destroy  and  exterminate ;  or,  like  thtf 
Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  hu- 
man sacrifices.  They  conquered  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners 
seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of 
the  New  World.  The  Incas  took  the  people  whom 
they  subdued  under  their  protection,  and  admitted 
them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  their  original  subjects.  This  practice  so  repugnant 
to  American  ferocity,  and  resembling  the  humanity 
of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed,  like 
other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observed  in  the 
Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their  religion. 
The  Incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to  any  othef 
object  than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they 
adored  as  impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes 
to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols  of  every  con- 
quered province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
great  temple  at  Cuzco  [A],  and  placed  there  as  tro- 
phies of  the  superior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was 
the  protector  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of 
their  new  masters  [f]^  that  the  conqueror  might  have 
the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of  the 
votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 

[A]  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.     Vcga,  lib.^^v.  c.  12. 
[ij  -Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i?.  o.  8. 
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than  that  of  relt^on,  and  contributed,  likewise,  to^ 
wards  ^ving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the  people* 
AU  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into 
three  shares.  One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and 
the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  tem- 
ples, and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards 
celebrating  the  public  rites  of  reUgion.  The  second 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  pro- 
vision made'^by  the  community  for  the  support  of 
government.  The  third  and  largest  share  was  re* 
served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people,  among 
whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals,  how- 
ever, nor  communities,  had  a  right  of  exclusive  pro- 
P^ty,  in  the  portion  set  apart  for  their  use.  They 
possessed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which'  a  new  divisicMQ  was  made  in  proportion  to  the 
rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies  of  eadi  family.  AU 
those  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  industry  of 
the  community.  The  people,  summoned  by  a  pro- 
per officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  per- 
formed their  common  task,  while  songs  and  musical 
instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour  [A*].  By 
this  singular  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by 
the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  in- 
terest, and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  continually 
inculcated.  Each  incUvidual  felt  his  connection  with 
those  around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on 
iheir  friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was  to  reap, 
A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  one 
great  family,  in  wtuch  the  union  of  the  members 
was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices  so 
perceptable,  as  to  create  stronger  attacliment,  and  to 
bind  man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse,  than  subsist- 
ed under  any  form  pf  society  established  in  America. 
From  this  resulted  gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues 
unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with  which  the 
Mexicans  were  litde  acquainted. 

[Ar]  Herrera}  dec.  5.  lib.  ir.  c.  2.     Veg«i  lib.  v.  c»  5. 


,  But,,  though  the  institutions^of  the  tnta^  were  so 
jEcamed  as  to  strei]^hen  the  bonds  of  affection  among 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  ioequality  in  their 
condition.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  esta« 
blished  in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  iohabitants, 
.  under  the  denomination  of  Yariiaconas^  were  held  in 
a  state  of  servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were 
of  a  form  different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like 
the  Tamemes  of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work 
^f  drudgery.  [/].  Next  to  them  in  rs^nk,  were  such 
of  the  pec^le  as  were  free^  but  distinguished  by  na 
official  or  hereditary  honours.  Above  them  were 
jraised,  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  OrejofW^^ 
from  the  ornaments  worn  in  their  ears.  They  fi»r» 
med  what  may  be  daiominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
^nd  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power 
pr  trust  [m].  At  the  head  of  all  were  the  chil- 
drejA  of  the.  Sun,  who  by  their  high  descent  and  pe^ 
culiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above  the 
Qr&jones,  as. these  were  elevated  above  the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  mem* 
bers,  as  well  as  from  the  distinction  in  their  ranks, 
)vas  ^vourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But  the 
Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved 
state  of  various  arts  in  Mexico,  several  years  before 
they  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so  much  strudc  with 
what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  de- 
scribe the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  Jess 
warmth  of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  nevertheless, 
had  advsmced  far  beyond  tl^e  Mexicans,  both  in  the 
iiecessaryarts  of  life,  ajgid  ip  such  as  have  some  title 
to  the  name  of  elegant. 

In  .Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity 
in  social  life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  o% 
with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America.    The 

[/3  Herrera,  d«c.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  8. 
{ml  Htrrenti  dec.  $,  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
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Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  the  country, 
were  so  fully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind; 
that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventurers  we  meet 
with  few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned 
by  famine,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were 
so  often  involved.  The  quantity  of  soil  under  cultU 
vation  was  not  left  to  the  descretion  of  individuals, 
but  regulated  by  public  authority  in  proportion-  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  community.  Even  the  calami- 
ty of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt,  for  the  ' 
product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as 
well  as  those  set  apart  for  the  Incas,  being  deposited 
in  the  TamboSj  or  public  storehouses,  it  remained 
there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity  [«]» 
As  the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with 
such  provident  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
state,  the  invention  and  industry  of  the  Peru»- 
vians  were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and 
soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes 
take  their  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Peru  is  wattered  only  by  some  streams  which 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A 
great  part  of  the  low  country  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  never  refreshed  with  rain.  In  order  to  render 
such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Peruvians  had  recourse  to  various  expedients. 
By  means  of  artificial  canals,  conducted  with  much 
patience  and»  considerable  art,  from  the  torrents  that- 
poured  across  their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  moisture  to  their  fields  [o].  They  en* 
riched  the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea- 
fowls,  of  which  they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  oft 
all  the  islands  scattered  along  their  coasts  [  p}*     In 

"«]  Zaratey  lib.  i.  c.  14.     Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
"o]  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  4.     Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  1,  &  24. 
[/?]  Acosta,  lib.  iv.  c.  37-     Vega,  lib.  ▼.  c.  S.     See  NoTi!f- 
CLVIII. 


describii^  the  customs  of  amy  nation  thorouriily 
civilized,  such  ptactices  would  hantty  draw  ittentibn^ 
or  be  menticmed  as  in  any  degree  remarkable ;  but 
in  the  history  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the 
New  World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  singular 
proofs  of  industry  and  of  art.  The  use  of  the  plough, 
indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  tum<- 
ed  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard 
wood  [93.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  so  degrading 
as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women.  Bom 
s«es  jollied  in  performing  this  necessary  work. 
Even  the  children  of  the  Sun  set  an  example  in  in- 
dustry, by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function,  by  de^ 
nominating  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth  [r]. 

The  superior^  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  ob- 
vious, likewise,  in  the  construction  of  thdr  houses ' 
and  public  buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which 
i^etch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  sky  is 
perpetusAy  serene,  and  the  climate  mild^  their  houses 
were  v«ry  properly  of  a  fsibric  extremely  slight* 
But  in  the  higher  regions,  where  rain  falls,  where 
the  vicissitude  of  seasons  is  known,  and  their  rigour 
felt,  bouses  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  waw 
about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  in, 
die  Sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low  and 
fttrait.  Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude 
as  the  mateiiab  may  seem  to  be  (^  which  they  were 
form^,  they  were  so  duraUe,  that  many  or  them 
atill  subsist  in  dl&rent  parts  of  Peru,  long  aft^  every 
monument  that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idoi 
ef  the  domestic  state  of  the  other  American  nations 
has  vanished  ffota  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was 
in  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
buildiiigs  destined  for  the  residence  of  their  oio- 
sorchs^  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost  ex« 

£9]  Zarate,  lib.  i.  e.  8.  {rj  V^S>»  l^h.  ▼.  c.  2. 
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teat  of  tlMiir  axt  and  oontrivance.  The  descrtptiofls 
p{  them  by  suchr  of  the  Spaoish  writers  as  had  an  op 
portuni^y  of  contemplating  them,  wfaUe,  ia  some 
measiire,  entire^  might  have  appeared  highly  esag* 
gerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still  remain,  did*  not 
^v^ouch  the  truth  of  their  relations.  These  ruins  of 
^cred  or  royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province 
jof  the  empire,  and  by  their  frequeaicy  dernoHStrate 
;that  they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who 
must  have  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent, 
in  a  state  of  no  inconsiderable  improvement.  They 
•appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  dimen- 
•rions.  Some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  imipense 
extent,  all  remarkable  for  sqlidity,  and  resembling 
each  other  in  the  style  of  architecture.  The  ten^^e 
^f  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of  the  Inca, 
.and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected  together  as  to  form 
one  great  structure,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit* 
Jxi  this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste  in 
building  is  conspicuous,  as  in  other  works  of  the 
Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted  with  die 
;U$e  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  pow^s,  asnfd 
icould  not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which 
.they  employed  in  building  to  any  considerable  height, 
the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
snade  their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did 
XkOX  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though 
ithey  had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar  or  qf  any 
!fither  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were 
joined  with  so  ipnch  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hard- 
4y  be  discerned  [s^  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the 
.idistribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were 
ill*dispQaed,  and  afforded  littlestccommodaUon.  There 
.was  not  a  single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building  ; 
and;  as  no  light  could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the 
-apartments  of  largest  dimension  must  either  have 
'been  perfectly  dark,  or. illuminated  by  ^ome  other 

.:   .     •   .  .    £«]  Sec  NoTiB  CJ-IX. 
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means.  But  with  all  these,  and  many  other  imper^ 
fections  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of 
building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  still  re- 
main, must  be  considered  as  stupendous  efforts  of  a 
people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  coii« 
vey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  ^possessed  by 
their  ancient  monarchs* 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most 
useful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads 
from  Gu2co  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupt* 
ed  stretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled 
to  still  higher  praise.  The  one  was  conducted 
through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the 
other  through .  the  plains  on  the  sea-coast.  From 
the  language  of  admiration  in  which  some  of  the 
early  writers  express  their  astonishment  when  they 
first  viewed  those  roads,  and  from  the  more  pompous 
descriptions  of  latter  writers,  who  labour  to  support 
some  favourite  theory  concerning  America,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  tb 
the  famous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  the  Roman  power  :  but  in  a  country  where 
there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  Llama,  which 
was  never  used  for  draught  and  but  little  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were  seldom  trode 
by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour 
or  art  was  requisite  in  forming  them*  The  Peruvian 
roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in  breadth  [/[J,  and  in 
many  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced 
every  vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the 
low  country  little  more  seems  to  have  been  done, 
than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers. 
To  open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country 
was  a  more  arduous  task.  Eminences  were  levelled, 
and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  ba,nk  of  turf.    At 

[<]  Cieca,  c.  60. 
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propei:  di&tances,  Tambos,  or  storehouses,  were  erect- 
ed tor  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  at- 
tendants, in  their  progress  through  his  dominions. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally 
formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region^ 
it  has  proved  more  durable ;  and  tnough,  from  the 
inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to  every  object  but  that 
of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be 
traced  [u].  Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the 
Incas ;  and  even  from  this  description,  divested  of 
every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration,  or  of 
suspicious  aspect,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  striking 
proof  of  an  extraordinary  progress  in  improvement 
and  policy.  To  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  the 
idea  of  faciUtating  communication  with  places  at  a 
distance  had  never  occurred.  To  the  Mexicans  it 
was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refine- 
ment, before  it  became  a  regular  object  of  national 
police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse  com- 
modious. It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy 
to  open  a  communication  with  all  the  provinces  of 
their  extensive  empire,  by  means  of  those  roads 
which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  both  of  their  wisdom  and  their  power. 
But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism,  the  Roman 
roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in 
Europe  could  boast  of  any  work  of  public  utility 
that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  roads  formed 
by  the  Incas. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another 
improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the 
rest  of  America.    In  its  course  from  south  to  north,^ 

[m]  Xerez,  p.  189—191.  Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  13,14.  Vega, 
Kb.  ix.  c.  13.  Boguer  Voyage,  p.  105.  UHoa  £ntretenemieDtos» 
p.  365. 
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the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  tor- 
rents which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western 
.  Oces^n.    From  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  as  well 
as  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inunda- 
tion, these  were  not  fordaUe.     Some  expedient, 
however,  was  to  be  found  for  passing  them.    The 
Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance  with  the  use 
of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  woody 
could  not  construct  bridges  either  of  stone  or  tim- 
ber.   But  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  suggest- 
.ed  a  device  which  supplied  that  defect.    They  for- 
med cables  of  great  strength,  by  twisting  together 
some  of  the  pliable  withs  or, osiers,  with  which  their 
country  abounds ;  six  of  those  cables  they  stretched 
across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made 
ihem  fast  on  each  side.    These  they  bound  firmly 
together  by  interweaving  s.m^^r  ropes  so  close,  as 
to  form  a  compact  piece  of  net*work,  which  being 
covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed 
along  with  tolerable  security  {jp^    Proper  persons 
were  appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge  to  keep  |t 
in  repair,  and  to  assist  passengers  [^3.    In  the  level 
country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep  and  broad 
and  still,  they  are  passed  in  BalzaSj  or  floats ;  in  the 
construction,  as  well  as  navigation  of  which,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  superipi^ 
to  that  of  aay  people  in  America.    These  had  ad- 
vanced no  farther  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the 
paddle,  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians  ventured  to  raise  a 
mast,  and  spread  a  sail^  by  means  of  which  their  bal- 
zas  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could 
veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity  [;s1. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians 
confined  solely  to  objects  of  essentia)  utility.  They 
had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which  may  be  called 

[«]  See  Note  CLX*  '  Cy]  Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii«  S76»  B« 
J|^arate»  lib.  u  c.  li.  Vega,  lib.  iii.  c.  ?»  8.  Herrera.  d^.  &• 
III).  \7.  9.  3,  4,  t*]  UUoa,  Voy.  i.  16.7i  «^ 
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elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  great- 
er abundance  than  any  people  in  America.  They 
obtained  gold  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  searching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  wash- 
ing the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained. 
But  in  order  to  procure  silver,  they  exerted  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  skill  and  invention.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the 
riches  concealed  there ;  but  they  hollowed  deep 
caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sides  oi 
mountains,  and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip 
suddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In  other  places,  where 
^he  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to  such 
a  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked  below  could 
throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  baskets  [a}. 
They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and  refining 
this,  either  by  the  simple  application  of  fire,  or  where 
the  ore  was  more  stubborn,  and  impregnated  with 
foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in  small  ovens,  or 
furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed, 
that  the  draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a 
bellows,  an  engine  with  which  they  w&re  totally  un- 
acquainted. By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  Peru  was  so  considerable,  that  many  of  the  utensils 
employed  in  the  functions  of  common  life  were  made 
of  it  [6].  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are 
said  to  have  merited  no  small  degree  of  estimation, 
on  account  or  the  neatness}  of  the  workmanship,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials.  Biit  as 
the  conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter,  but  had  scarcely  any  conception  of 
the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trinkets 
were  melted  down,  and  rated  according  to  the  weight 
^pd  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the  division  pf  the  spoil. 

[a]  Ramusio,  in.  41 4,  A.  [&]  Acosta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4,5^ 

Vega,  p.  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  25.     Ulloa  £ntreten.  258. 
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In  Other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament,  their 
ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many  speci- 
mens of  those  have  been  dug  out  of  the  GuacaSj  or 
mounds  of  earth,  with  which. the  Peruvians  covered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  these  are .  mirrors 
of  various  dimensions,  of  hard  shining  stones  highly 
polished  :  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms ; 
hatchets  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for 
war  and  others  for  labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  some 
of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree  by  an  unknown 
process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  oc* 
casions.  Had  the  use  of  those  tools  formed  of  cop« 
per  been  general,  the  process  of  the  Peruvians  in 
the  arts  might  have  been  such,  as  to  emulate  that 
of  more  cultivated  nations..  But  either  the.  metal 
was  so  rare,  or  the  operation  by  which  it  was  hard* 
ened  so  tedious,  that  their  instruments  of  copper 
were. few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  employed  only  in  slighter  works.  But 
even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use  of  this  imperfect 
metal,  the.  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  superi^ 
ority  to  the  otherpeople  of  Am^ricain  various  arts  [c3? 
The  same  observation,  however,  may  be  applied  to 
them,  which  1  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the 
arts. of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of 
Peruvian  utensils  and  ornaments,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from*  some  pre^ 
^rved  in  different  collections  in.  other  parts  of  £iu» 
rope,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship 
is  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rude  tools 
with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  neatness  and  elegance  ;  and  that  the  Peru- 
vians, though  the  most  improved  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cans,  were  not  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 
:But  notwithstanding  so  many  .particulars,  which 
seem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  improvement  in 
Peru,  other  circumstance^  occur  that  suggest  the 

[c]  UUoa,  Yqj.  torn.  i.  S8i,  &c.    Id.  Eatretea.  p.  S69|  6^0^ 
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idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  tran- 
sition  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  In  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place 
that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  city*  Every  wher6  else,  the  people  lived  most- 
ly in  detached  habitations,  dispersed  over  the  coun« 
try,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small 
villages  [d]«  But  until  men  are  brought  to  assemUe 
in  numerous  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  such  dose 
union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  and  to  feel 
mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the 
spirit,  or  assume  the  manners,  of  social  life.  In  a 
country  of  immense  extent,  with  oiily  one  city,  the 
progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of 
the  necessary  or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been 
so  slow,  and  carried  on  under  such  disadvantages, 
that  it  is  more  surprising  the  Peruvians  should  have 
advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they  did  not 
|>roceed  farther. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union, 
the  separation  of  professions  in  Peru  was  not  so  com- 
plete as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  less  cfosely  men 
associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the 
fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts  of  common  and  most 
necessary  use  in  life  do  not,  in  such  a  state,  beconoe 
so  complex  or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  should  be  trained  to  them  by  any  particular 
course  of  education.  All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which 
were  of  daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were  exerts 
cised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None 
but  the  artists,  employed  in  works  of  mere  curiosity 
or  ornament,  constituted  a  separate  order  of  men»  or 
were  distinguished  from  other  citizens  [e]* 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  con- 
sequence followed.    There  was  little  commercial  in- 

[cf  ]  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Herreray  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
[e]  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.    Vega,  lib,  v,  c.  9,    Hcrrenii  dec* 
f«  Ub,  if.  c.  4* 
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tercoiirse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
pire»  Theactivity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  dries ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the 
manbers  of  any  community  settle  in  considerable 
numba's  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous* 
The  dtiaen  must  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  la* 
bour  of  those  who  cultivate  the  ground*  They,  in 
returny  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual 
intercoufse  is  established,  and  the  productions  of  art 
ire  cegnkriy  exchanged  for  the  fruits  of  agriculture. 
In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire,  stated  markets 
were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or 
denre  of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in 
Peru,  from  the  singular  mode  of  dividing  property, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  wsk  hardly  any  species  of  commerce  carried 
on  between  different  provinces  [^/],  and  the  com^ 
imimty  was  less  acquainted  with  that  active  inter- 
course, which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  in- 
centive to  improvement. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the 
most  remarkable,  a$  well  as  most  fatal  defect  in  their 
character  [^].  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations 
of  America  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted 
ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The 
Mexicans  maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
liberties',  with  juch  persevering  fortitude  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  th<e  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them. 
Peru  was  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resis- 
tance; and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  «their 
oppressors,  were  lost  through  the  timidity  of  the 
people.  Though  the  traditional  history  of  the  Peru- 
vians r^resents-  all  the  Incas  as  warlike  princes,  fre^ 
qu»tly  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  vic- 
tory and  conquest ;  few  symptoms  of  such  a  martial 

If]  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  [g]  Xerez,  190.  -  Sancho  ap« 
.Rim.  iii.  372.    HeiTea,da€.&lib.i.c.3. 
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Spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operation^  subseqiient  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps, 
of  those  institutions  which  rendered,  their  manners 
gentle,  gave  their  minds  this  unnunly  softness ;  per« 
haps,  the  constant  serenity  and  mildness  of  the  cli« 
mate  may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ; 
perhaps,  some  principle  in  their  government,  un« 
known  to  us,  was  the  occasion  of  this. political  debi* 
lity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact 
is  certain,  and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  history  of 
any  people  so  little  advanced  in  refinemant,  so  totally 
destitute  of  military  enterprize.  This  character  hath 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru 
are  now  more  tame  and  depressed  than  any  people 
of  America.  Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed  in  lifeless 
inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly 
exertion; 

But^  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political. 
State  of  Peru,  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts 
occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  discover  a  con^ 
siderable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners. 
A  cruel  custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes,  subsisted  among  the  Peruvians,  Qn 
the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants  was  put 
to  death,  and  interred  around  their  Guacas,  that 
they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect; 
On  the  death  of  Huana  Capac,  the  most  powerful 
of  their  monarchs,  above  a  thousand .  victims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb  [^3*  In 
one  particular,  their  manners  appear  to  have  been 
more  barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude  .  tribes. 
Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing 
m^ize,  and  other  vegetables  for  food ;  they  devoured 
^Qth  4esh  and  fish  perfectly  raw,  and  astonished.  thQ 


Ih"]  AcQsu,  lib.  V.  c  7 
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Spaniards,  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideds  oE 
all  civilized  people  [i]. 

But  :though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which  on  account  both 
of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted 
their  greatest  attention  ;  her  other  dominions  there 
are  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent 
or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them  was  reduced  to 
subjection  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their 
small  armaments  either  in  Hispaniola  or  in  Old 
Spain ;  and  were,  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his  pro. 
gress,  we  should  discover  the  same  daring  courage, 
the  same  persevering  ardour,  the  same  rapacious 
desire  of  wealth,  and  the  same  capacity  of  enduring 
and  surmounting  every  thing  in  order  to  attain  it, 
which  distinguished  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  greater  American  conquests.  But,  instead 
of  entering  into  a.  detail,  which,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  already  related,  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  such  a  view  of  those  provinces  of  the 
Spanish  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  greatness,  fertility,  and  opulencer. 

1  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two 
great  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions 
1  have  given  some  account,  and  shall  then  briefly 
describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish  America.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends 
over  several  provinces,  which  were  not  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of 
Cinaloa  and  SoAora,  that  stretch  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Vermilion'  sea,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  weH 
as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New 
Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  west  and  norths 

[f]  Xerez»  p.  190.  Sanchpy  Ram.  iii.  27%  C*  Henvra^  decw 
^.  Kb.  i.  c*  3. 
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did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma, 
or  his  predecessors.  These  regions,  not  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  eminre,  are  reduced 
some  to  a  greater,  others^  to  a  less  degree  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They  extend  through  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone ;  their 
soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  aU  their 
productions,  whether  animsd  or  vegetable,  are  mpst 
perfect  in  their  kind.  They  have  all. a  communica- 
tion either  with  the  Pacific  Ck:ean,  or  with  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  rivers  which  not 
only  enrich  them,  but  may  become  subservieot  to 
commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those 
vast  countries,  is  indeed  extremely  small.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  sybdued  rather  than  to  have  occu- 
pied them.  £ut  if  the  population  in  their  ancient 
establishments  in  America  shall  continue  to  increase, 
they  may  gradually  spread  over  those  provinces^  of 
which,  however  inviting,  they  have  hot  hitherto 
been  able  to  take  full  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  ^edy 
population  of  some  districts.  Very  rich  mines  both 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  many  of 
the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Wherever 
these  are  opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
artizans  of  various  kinds  must  assemble,  and  indus* 
try  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually  diffused. 
Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in  diflferent 
parts  of  America  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion 
qf  the  Spanis^rds.  Populous  villages  and  large  towns 
have  suddenly  arisen  amidst  uninhabited  wilds  and 
mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines,  though  £ar 
from  being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which 
the  attention  of  ^n  intant  society  should  be  turned, 
piay  become  the  means  both  of  promotiog  useful 
activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  iiymber  (tf  pec^le* 
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A  recent  and  singular  instance  of  this  has  happened, 
which,  as  it  is  but  little  known  in  £tirope,  and  majr 
be  productive  of  great  effects,  merits  attention.  The 
Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and 
Sonora,  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depredations 
of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1 785, 
the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequenc 
and  so  destructive,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in 
despair,  applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their 
places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  But  the  treasury 
of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  large  sMtm 
drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war 
against  Great  Britain^  that  the  viceroy  could  affidrd 
them  no  aid.  The  respect  due  to  his  virtues,  accom* 
pKshed  what  his  official  power  could  not  effect*  He 
prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to 
advance  about  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  fof 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expediti<Hi.  The  war 
was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities ;  and  after 
being  protracted  for  three  years,  chiefly  by  the  diSL-^ 
culty  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  over  mountains  and 
through  defiles  which  were  almost  impassable,  it 
terminated  in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submtssion 
of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  c^ 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  course  of  thil 
service,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries 
into  whidi  they  seem  not  to  have  penetrated  before 
that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  vahie,  at 
was  astonishing  even  to  m^n  acquainted  with  the 
riches  contained  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World* 
At  Cineguilk,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  en- 
tered a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which, 
at  the  depth  of  ohly  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold 
in  grains  of  sudi  a  size,  that  some  of  them  waghed 
nine  marks,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  i  short 
time,  with  a  few  labcAirers,  they  colfected  a  thousand 
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marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking  time 
to  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which  appeared 
to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it 
might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a 
miUion  of  pesos.**^  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1771, 
above  two  thousand  persons  were  settled  in  Cinegu- 
ilUt  under  the  government  of  proper  magistrates, 
and  the  inspection  of  several  ecclesiastics.  As  seve- 
ral other  mines,  not  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of 
•CineguiUa;  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora 
and  Cinaloa  [A:],  it  is  probable  that  these  neglected 
and  thinly-inhabited  provinces,  may  soon  become 
as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire  in  America. 

'  The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Vermilion  sej|,  seems  to  have  been  less  known 
to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  provinces  which  I 
have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the 
year  15S6.  During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be 
90  Uttle  frequented  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  inland, 
not  as  a  peninsula  [w].  Though  the  climate  of  this 
country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  situation,  must  be 
very  desirable ;  the  Spaniards  have  made  small  pro- 
gress in  peopling  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  Jesuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  ex- 
ploring this  neglected  province,  and  in  civilizing  its 
rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion 
over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in 
their  missions  in  Paraguay,  and  they  laboured  to  in- 
troduce into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to  govern  the 
natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of 
their  designs  and  operations,  they  seem  studiously 
to  have  depreciated  the  country,  by  representing  the 
climate  as  so  disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and 
the  soil  as  so  barren,  that  nothing  but  a  zealous  de- 
M  See  Nqtb  CLXI.  [m]  See  Note  CLXII. 
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sire  o£  converting  the  natlvec^  could  have  induced 
them  to  settle  there  [»3«  Several  public*spirited 
citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their  sovereigns^ 
and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  California ;  but 
in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as 
prone  at  that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the 
Order's  intentions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them 
with  implicit  trust,  appointed  Don  Joseph  Galvez^ 
whose  abilities  have  since  raisejd  him  to  the  high 
'rank  of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninr 
sula.  His  account  of  the  country  was  favouraUe  i 
he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coasts  to  be  valu- 
able, and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold,  of  a  very 
promising  appearance  [o].  From  its  vicinity  to 
Cinalpa  and  Sonora,  it  is  probably,  that  if  the  popu- 
.lation  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner 
.which  I  have  supposed,  California  may  by  degrees, 
receive  from  them  such  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as 
to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and 
.useless  districts  of  the  ^Spanish  empire. 

On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 
are  comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire*  These  large 
provinces,  stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Ca;mpeachy 
.beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like  other  ter- 
ritories of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their 
value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil  or  the 
richness  of  their  inines ;  but  they  produce  in  greater 
.abundance,  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  prefer- 
able to  any  other  material,  that  the  consumption  of 
it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  and  it  has  become  an 
article  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
^period,  .no  -European  nation  intruded   upon   the 

[«]  Venegasj  Hist,  of  California,  i,  26f 
foj  Lorenzanoy  34'9,  350. 


Spaniards  In  those  provitices,  or  atteiripl^d  to  obtsiin 
any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  iiftet*  thfe 
conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared 
what  a  formidable  rival  tvas  now  seated  iti  the  rielgh- 
bourhood  of  the  Spanish  territories.  One  of  the 
first  objects  \;rhich  tempted  the  English  Settled  Ih 
that  island,  was  the  great  profit  arising  frbtn  thfe 
logwood  trade,  and  tne  facility  of  wrestjpg  some 
portion  df  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Some  adventurers 
from  Jamaica  made  the  first  attempt  at  Cape  Catothc?, 
the  south-east  promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  by 
cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic. 
Wheil  most  of  t^e  trees  near  the  coast  in  that  place 
were  felled,  they  removed  to  the  island  of  Trist,  in 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy ;  and  in  lafter  times,  tfaeii: 
principal  station  has  been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
The  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endea* 
voured  by  negociation,  remonstrances,  and  opeA 
force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any- 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  cbndnebt. 
But  after  struggling  against  it  for  more  than  a  ceii- 
tiiry,  the  disasters  of  last  War  extorted  from  the  court 
of  Madrid  a  reluctant  consent  to  tderate  this  settle- 
ment of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories  \^p]* 
The  pain  which  this  humbling  concession  occasioned, 
seems  to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devisie  a 
method  of  rendering  it  of  little  consequence,  more 
efiectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negociation  6r  violence. 
The  logwood  produced  on  the  we^t  coast  of  Yucartan, 
where  the  soil  is  drier,  is  in  quality  ht  superiSt^  to 
that  which  grows  on  the  marshy  gtxytinds  where  the 
'English  are  settled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of 
this,  and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Spain 
without  paying  any  duty  [y],  such  vigour  has  been 
gpven  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood 
which  the  English  bring  to  market  has  sUttk  so  much 

[;?]  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  XVlir. 
[4^]  Real  Ceduky  Compomane«i  iU«  145* 
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in  Talue^  that  their  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
has  gradually  declined  [r]  since  it  obtained  a  legal 
sanction }  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finauly 
abandoned*  In  that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 
wiH  become  possessions  of  considerable  importance 
to  Spain. 

StiU  farther  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provin^ 
ces  of  Costa  Rica  and  Vera^ua,  wbidb  likewise  be- 
long to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain ;  but  both 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit 
no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.     The  Incas  had  es-' 
tablished  their  dominion  in  some  of  its  northern 
districts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its 
gallant  and  high-spirited  inhabitants  matntatned  fbeir 
independence.    The  Spaniards,  allqred  by  the  fam^ 
of  its  opulence^  early  attempted  the  conquest  of  it 
under  Diego  Almagro ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedra 
de  Valdivia  resumed  the  design.     Both  met  with 
fierce  opposition.    The  foi^er  relinquished  the  en-* 
terprize  in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned* 
The  latter,  after  having  ffven  many  displays,  both 
of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  on,  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  com* 
mand.     Francisco  de  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutehant^ 
by  his  spirited  conduct,  checked  the  natives  in  their 
career,  and  saved  the  renuinder  of  the  Spaniards 
from  destruction.    By  degrees,  ail  the  champaign 
country  along  the  coast  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish 
dominion.    The  mountainous  country  is  still  posses- 
sed by  the  Puelches,  Araucos^  and  other  tribes  of  its 
origpial  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards ;  with  whom^  during  the  course  of  two' 
centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almost 

[rj  S««  Note  CLXIII. 
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perpetual  hostility,  suspended  only  by  a  few  inter- 
vals  of  insecure  peace* 

That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow  district,  ex- 
tended  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamaft 
to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles* 
Its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of  2^ny  region  on  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  1  hough  bordering  on  the  Torrid 
Zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being 
screened  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed  from 
the  west  by  cooling  sea-breezes.  The  temperature. 
of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards 
give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces in  their  native  country.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate, 
and  is  wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  pro- 
ductions. 1  he  most  valuable  of  these,  corn,  wind, 
and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native 
to  the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Eu- 
rope attain  to  fiill  maturity  there.  The  animals  o^ 
our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in 
this  delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses 
surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  in  spirit,  the  famous 
Andalusian  race,  from  which  they  sprung.  Nor 
has  Nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of 
lead,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 

A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings, 
we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a 
favourite  station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have . 
been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care* 
Instead  of  this^,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupi- 
ed. In  all  thij  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above 
eighty  tliousand  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
times  tliai  nuLiber  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed 
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race.    The  most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  unculti- 
vated, and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain 
un wrought.    Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards 
to  avail  themselves,  of  advantages,  which  seemed  to 
court  their  acceptance,  may  appear,  the  causes  of  it 
can  be  traced.     The  only  intercourse  of  Spain  with 
ks  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  was  carried  on  daring 
two  centuries  by  the  annual  fleet  to  Porto-Bello.     AH 
th^  produce  of  these  ccdonies  was  shipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and 
carried  from  thence  across  the  isthmus.     All  the 
commodities  which  they  received  from  the  mother- 
country,  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  same 
harbours.    Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of 
ChiH  pssed  through  the  hands  of  merchants  settled 
in  Peru.     These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each; 
and  in  both  transactions  the  Chilese  felt  their  own 
subordination ;    and  having  no  direct  intercourse 
^ith  the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another 
province  for  the  disposal  of  their  productions,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.     Under  such 
discouragements,  population  could  not  increase,  and 
industry  was*  destitute  of  one-chief  incitenient.     But 
now  that  Spain,  from  motives  which  I  shall  mention 
hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  system,  and  carries 
on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  by  ships  which  go  round  Gape  Horn,  a  direct 
intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili  and  the  mother- 
country.     The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other  com- 
modities of  the  province  will  be  exchanged  in  its 
own   harbours  for  the  manufacturers   of  Europe; 
Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among 
the  Spanish  settlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its 
natural  advantages.     It  may  become  the  granary  of 
Peru,  and  the  oth^r  provinces  along  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
It  may  stipply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with 
horses,  with  hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which 
they  now  depend  upon  Europe,    Though  the  new 
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system  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those 
effects  of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed  [/]>  If  it 
i;hall  be  adhered  to  with  any  steadiness  for  half  a 
<;entury,  one  may  venture  to  foretell,  that  population, 
industry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province 
^ith  rapid  progress. 

To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucu- 
snan  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it 
were  dependent  on  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru.  These 
regions  of  immense  extent  stretch  in  length  fromi 
north  to  south  above  thirteen  hundr^  miles,  and 
in  brdadth  more  than  a  thousand.  This  country, 
which  is  larger  than  most  European  kingdoms, 
naturally  forms  itself  into  two  great  divisions,  one 
on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  forn)er  comprehends  Paraguay,  the 
famous  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  othec 
districts.  But  as  disputes  have  long  subsisted  be-i 
tween  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning 
its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon 
finally. ascertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  the  decision 
of  the  sword,  1  choose  to  reserve  my  account  of  this 
northern  division,  until  I  enter  upon  ttie  history  of 
Portuguese  America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con* 
nected  ;  and,  in  relating  it,  I  shall  be  able,  from  au* 
thentic  materials,  supplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portu* 
gal,  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the 
operations  and  views  of  the  Jesuits,  in  rearing  that 
singular  fabric  of  policy  in  America,  which  has  drawn 
so  much  attention,  and  has  been  so  imperfecdy  un«> 
derstood.  The  latter  division  of  the  province  con* 
tains  the  governments  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos- Ayres, 
and  to  these  I  shall  at  present  confine  my  observa^* 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by 
the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  though  a  succession  of 
cruel  disasters  befel  them  in  their  early  attempts  to 
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esiaibli^  their  d6inini5n  in  it,  they  Were  ehciouraged 
to  persist  in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  dis^- 
covering  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  after<»> 
wards  by  the  necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  other  nation  from  setding  there,  and 
penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  possessions 
in  Peru.  But  except  at  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  settlement  of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast 
space  which  I  have  mentioned.  There  are,  indeed^ 
scattered  over  it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have 
bestowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to  which  they  havd 
endeavoured  to  add  some  dignity,  by  erecting  them 
into  bishoprics ;  but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry 
villages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants* 
One  circumstance,  however,  which  was  not  originally 
foreseen,  has  contributed  to  render  this  district^ 
though  thinly  peopled,  of  considerable  importance. 
The  province  of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  coun- 
try, to  the  south  of  the  Plata,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  oner 
extensive  open  plain,  almost  without  a  tree.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many 
streams  descending  from  the  Andes,  and  clothed  in 
perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pasturage,  the  hor^ 
ses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  £u« 
rope  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almost  ex- 
ceeds belief.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not 
only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  supply* 
ing  it  with  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a 
^mmerce  no  less  beneficial,  by  the  exportation  of 
bides  to  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived 
great  advantages.  But  its  commodious  situation  for 
Ci^rrying  on  contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief 
sotirce  of  its  prosperity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid 
adhered  to  its. ancient  system,  with  respect  to  its 
communication  with  America,  the  river  De  la  Plata 
lay  so  much  out  of  the  course  of  Spanish  navigation  ,> 
diat  iqterlopeifs^  sdmost  without  any  rbk  of  ^^$ 
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either  observed  or  obstrticted,  could  pbui*  in  Euro- 
pean manufactures  in  such  quantities,  that  they  not 
only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eastern  districts  of  Peru.  When 
the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  extended  their  settlements 
to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ar  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed 
into  the  Spanish  territories,  with  still  more  facility,' 
and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic,  how'^ 
ever  detrimental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  the  settlement,  which  had  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos- Ayres  became  gra- 
dually a  populous)  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  alteration  lately  made  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be 
described  in  the  subsequent  Book,  cannot  hitherto 
be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World,  the  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  and 
reduction  I  have  formerly  given  an  account,  are  com- 
prehended under  two  great  divisions ;  the  former 
denominated  the  kingdom  bf  Tierra  Firme,  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
eastern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  ;  the  latter,  the  new  kingdoni  of  Granada, 
situated  in  the  integer  country.  With  a  short  view 
of  these  1  shall  close  this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Veragua,  the  last  province  sub- 
ject to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of 
l>arien.  Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent 
that  the  Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they 
have  made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it. 
As  the  country  is  e:fctremely  mountainous,  deluged 
•vinth  rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably 
unhealthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value, 
the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  al- 
together, if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by 
the  excdience  of  the  harbour  of  Porto-Be&o  on  tm 
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one  sea,  wd  that  of  Panama  on  the  btben  These 
have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and' 
her  most  valuable  colonies.  Ih'  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panjim^  has  become  a  considerable  and 
thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noiUoushess  of  its  cli«> 
mate  has  prevented  Porto-Bello  from  inqreasing  in 
the  same  proportion^  As  the  intercourse  with  the 
settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on 
by  another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  PortOf^ 
Bello  and  Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer 
nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  evei^ 
their  exigence. 

The  provinces,  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
stretch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  ex, 
tremely  fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this 
part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  6pain,  about  the 
year  15S2*  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill 
cultivated.  |t  produces,  however,  a  variety  of 
valuable  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  particu^ 
larly  emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  safest  and  best 
fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spaim 
In  a  situation  so  favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to 
flourish.  .  As  early  as  the  yeair  15^,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  town  of  some  note.  But  when  Car« 
thagena  was  chosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons 
should  fir^t  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  £u« 
rope,  and  to  which  they  were  directed  to  return,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the 
commerce  of  its  inhabitants  was  ^o  much  favoured 
^y  this  arrangement,  that  it  ^oon  became  oue  of  the 
most  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cides  in  Aaie- 
pea*  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
|t  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  exaltation,  and  th<i^( 
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k  iwill  be^so  far  aiSeeted  bf  the  chafige  in  tbe  Spaoiril 
fl^stem  of  trade  with  Amem^a,  which  has  withdraw^ 
from  it  the  deeireable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel 
at  least  a  teipporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  ttow 
collected  there,  wifl  Kxm  find  or  create  employmeoi: 
&>x  itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advanta^  int^ 
some  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  so  safe  aad  so 
conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commoicyities£roHi 
Europe  its  merchants  have  been  so  long  aocustcmied 
to  convey  these  into  aH  the  adjacent  provinces,  thsi^ 
k  is  probable  they  will  stffl  retain  this  branoh  of  trade, 
and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  in^ 
portance* 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  en  thte 
ea^,  was  first  visited  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year 
1499  V  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  landing  there, 
having  observed  sonte  huts  in  an  hidiaa  village  buSt 
^)on  pilqs,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated 
iKater  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestoMr 
v^n  it  the  nanie  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  betweea 
what  they  discovered  in  America,  and  the  objects 
which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Euro^.  They  mad6 
some  attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success^ 
The  final  reduction  of  the  province  m^s  accomplish<- 
ed  by  means  very  different  from  those  to  which 
Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the 
New  World,  The  ambition  bf  Charles  V.  often  en- 
gaged  him  in  operations  of  such  variety  and  extent^ 
that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Among 
other  expedients  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his 
fund^,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from  the  Velsa» 
of  Augsburg,  the  most  opulent  merchants  at  thlt 
time  m  Europe*  By  way  of  retribution  for  tfaese^ 
er  in  hopcss  perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  l(^n,  he  be^ 
stowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  t»  h6 
bdd  as  a«  hereditary  fief  from  the  crowa  ctf  Castile^ 
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on  conditioa  that  ^vithin  a  fimited  time  they  should 
Header  themselvas  masters  of  the'  country,  and  es^ 
tablish  a  cc^iiy  there.  Under  the  direction  of  such 
persons,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  settleo^ 
ment  would  have  been  established  on  maxims  very 
i^inrent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards*  and  better  cal- 
culated  to  encourage  such  useful  industry,  as  mer* 
outtile  [U'oprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the  most- 
certain  souiKre  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But  un» 
fortunately  they  committed  the  execution  of  their 
phn  to  sovie  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  with  which 
G«rtTiany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
adventurers  impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  they 
might  speedily  abandon  a  station  which  they  soon 
discovered  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of  plaatp 
tag  a  colony  in  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
eouptry,  Witndered  from  district  to  district  in  search 
of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  unfeeling 
rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by  the  imposition  of 
intolerable  tasM.  In  the  course  of  a  fevg  years,  their 
atrarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison  with  which 
those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated 
the  province  so  completely,  that  it  could  hardly 
afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers  relinquish- 
ed  a  property  from  which  the  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving 
any  advantage  [jc]'  When  the  wretched  remainder 
of  the  Germans  deserted  Vene^ela,  the  Spaniards 
2^in  took  possesion  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding 
many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  most 
languishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cuinana  are  the 
last  of  thi^  Spanish^  territories  on  this  coast ;  but  in 
relating  the  cnrigin  and  operations  of  the  mercantile 
company,  in  which  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with 
tbelu  ha3  been  vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  otcasioa 
to  condder  their  state  and  productions. 

[f]  Civedo  7  Bagnos  Hist*  de  Venezttebi  p»  Ily  jke»  . 
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The  New  Klngdcmi  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  in^ 
land  country  of  great  extent.  This  important  ad^ 
dition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the 
year  15S6,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonsalo 
Ximines  de  Quesadl,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most 
accomplished  officers  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that 
tin^e  in  Quito,  attacked  it  from  the  south  ;  the  latter 
made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha  on  the  north* 
As  the  ori^nal  inhatntants  of  this  region  were  far- 
tber  advanced  in  improvement,  than  any  people  19 
America  b^t  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  they  de# 
fended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  good 
conduct.  The  abilities  and  perseverance  of  ^nalca- 
ear  and  Quesada  surmounted  all  opposition,  though 
not  without  encountering  many  dangers,  and  re* 
duced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  l^anish  pro** 
vince.     ^ 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  though  it  a^^roaches 
almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  remarkably 
temperate.  The  fertility  <tf  its  valiies  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its 
higher  grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  stones  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  not  by  dig^nginto  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  that  this  gold  b  found  ;  it  is  mingled 
with  the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  separated  from  it 
by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  operation  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  negro  slaves  ;  for  though  the 
chill  subterranean  air  has  been  discovered,  by  ex- 
perience, to  be  so  £iital  to  them^that  they  cannot  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines, 
they  are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  spe« 
cies  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives  in  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
$ervice,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  iix 
other  parts  of  America,  the  country  is  still  remark-; 
fibly  p^H)loui»    SoqiQ  distria&  peld  gold  with  ^  pf  a^i 
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fusion  no  less  won^rfal  than  that  in  the-  vale  o£ 
Cineguilla,  which  1  have  formerly  mentioned,  and 
it  is  often  found  in  large  pepitas^  or  grains,  whick 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced* 
On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplona,  single  labourers 
have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a 
thousand  pesos  [^z'].  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe 
brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  es« 
timated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
sterling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  and 
finest  specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is 
cow  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But 
without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  coU 
lected  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  provinces 
of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable  amount. 
Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourishing.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coun* 
try  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  industry  of 
various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  pros- 
per. A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Car- 
thagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  com- 
modities, being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  <^ 
8t.  Magdalene  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco ;'  but  the  countr^f 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east,  ii 
little  known,  and  imperfectly  occupied  by  the  Spao 
niards. 


BOOK  VIII. 

AFTER  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  discoveries  and  conquests  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that 

Iz]  Pkdrabiu  Hilt*  dd  N.  Reyno^  f.  48L  MS>  peMi  nei 
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period  when  their  authority  was  established  over 
sumost  all  the  vast  regions  in  the  New  World  still 
subject  to  their  dominion.  The  ^S?ct  of  their  settle^ 
orients  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session, the  maxims  \irhich  they  adopted  in  forming 
their  new  colonies,  the  interior  structure  and  policy 
of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  pro- 
gressive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and 
isipon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  are  the 
objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally 
astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  difr* 
ferent  occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  influencei 
under  which  the  connection  of  the  Americans  with 
the  people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced^  both  in 
the  islands,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
have  touched  upon  various  causes  of  their  rapid  con-^ 
sumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America 
had  resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
and  rights,  many  perished  in  the  unequal  contest^ 
and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was 
aheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  settled  in  tran- 
qiuillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those  provin-r 
Ges  c^  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first  and  most 
sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  by 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made 
but  smalT  progress  in  cultivation  and  industry.  When 
they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take 
tip  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour  j 
when  tasks  were  imposed  upon  them  disproportioned 
to  their  strength,  and  were  exacted  with  unrelent-f 
ing  severity,  they  possessed  not  vigour  either  of 
mind  or  of  body  to  s^stsdn  tbisi  unust^l  Ios^4  of 
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Oppression*  Defection  and  despair  drove  many  to 
end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine 
destroyed  more.  In  all  those  extensive  regions,  the 
original  race  of  inhabitants  wasted  away ;  in  some 
it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico,  where  a 
powerful  and  martial  people  distinguished  their  oppo« 
sition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field,  and 
there,  as  well  as  m  Peru,  still  greater  numbers  per- 
ished under  the  hardships  of  attending  the  Spanish 
armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars» 
worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carrying  theii^ 
baggage,  provisions,  and  miUtary  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards 
were  so  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they 
established  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were 
temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals ;  the  lattet 
was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consump- 
tion,^ wasted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  divided  among  the  con- 
querors, each  was  eager  to  obtain  a  district,  from 
which  he  might  expect  an  ins^ntaneous  recompence 
for  all  his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the 
carelessness  and  dissipation  of*  a  military  life,  had 
neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cul- 
tivation, nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain 
returns.  Instead  of  settling  in  the  vallies  occupied 
by  the  natives,  whore  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter, 
they  chose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  regioifis,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain 
and  in  Peru.  To  search  for  mine&  of  gold  and  silver, 
was  the  chief  ofagect  of  their  activity.  The  prospects 
which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring  hopes  which  it 
continually  prei^ents,  correspond  wonderfully  with 
the  spirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure  that'  animated 
the  first  emigrants  to  America  in^  every  part  of  their 
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conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
projects,  so  ma^y  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  natives  became  indispensibly  requisite. 
They  were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  sudden  transition 
frpm  the  sultry  climate  of  the  vallies,  to  the  chiU 
^penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid 
zone ;  exorbitant  labour,  scanty  or  unwholesonae 
nourishment,  and  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a 
species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  not  accu^ 
tomed,  and  of  which  they  saw  no  «nd,  a&ctsd  them 
nearly  as  much  as  their  less  industrious  countrymen 
in  the  islands*  They  sunk  under  the  united  jnressure 
of  those  calamities,  and  melted  away  with  almost 
equal  rapidity  [js].  In  consequence  of  this,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox,  a  malady 
Buknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the 
natives  [a],  the  number  of  people  both  in  New  Spain 
and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared 
almost  incredible  [i^]. 

Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes 
which,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  .to 
depopulate  America.  'Without  attending  to  these^ 
many  authors,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
desolation,  have  ascribed  this,  unexampled  event  to 
a  system  of  poUcy  no  less  profound  than  atrocious. 
The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscious  of  their 
own  inability  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  they 
had  discovered,  and  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  inhnitely 
superior  to  themselves  in  nupber,.  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  possession  of  America,  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a  great 

[«5  Torqiiemada,  i.  613.  [a]  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.  Herrera, 
dec;  2«  libi  X.  g.  4.     Uiloa  Eatreten.  206.  [6J  Torquen* 

£15.^2,643^    See  NoTfi  CLXIV. 
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part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to 
secure  their  own  dominion  over  it  [cj.    But  nations 
seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so  remote,  or 
lay  their  plans  so  deep;    and,  for  the  honour  of 
humanity  we  may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deli- 
berately formed  such  an  execrable  scheme.    I'he 
Spanish  monarchs,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such 
system  of  destruction,  were  uniformly  solicitous  for 
the  preservation  of  their  new  subjects*    With  Isa* 
bella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  toge- 
ther with  the  desire  of  communicating  the  know-  * 
iedge  of  truth,  and  the  cohsdations  of  religion,  to 
people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  thaii 
ostensible  motives  for  encouraging   Columbus  to 
attempt  his  discoveries.    Upon  his  success,  she  en- 
deavoured to  fulfil  her  pious  purpose,  and  manifested 
the  most  tender  concern  to  secure  not  only  religious 
instruction,  but  mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive 
race  of  men  subjected  to  her  crown  [c/J.    Her  suc- 
cessors adopted  the  same  ideas,  and,  on  many  occa^- 
sions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  their  authority  was 
interposed  in  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  to  protect 
the  people  of  America  from  the  oppression  of  their 
Spanish  subjects.     Their  regulations  for  this  purpose 
were  numerous,  and  often  repeated.     I'hey  were 
framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by  humanity* 
After  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became 
so  extensive,  as  might  have  excited  some  appreben- 
sivms  of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion  over 
th^n,  the  spirit  of  .their  regulations  was  as  mild  as 
when  their  settlements  wer«  confined  to  the  islands 
alone.     Their  solicitude  to  protect  the  Indians  seems 
rather  to  have  augmented  as  thei):  acquisitions  in- 
creased ;  and  from  ardour  to  accomplish  this,  they 
enacted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one 
of  their  colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaffection 
[cj  See  NoxJB  CLXV.  [rfj  Sec  Notjb  CLXVI.    • 
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tbrougb  all  the  rest*    But  die  avarice  of  individuafar 
was  too  violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  o£ 
laws.    Rapacious  and   daring  adventurers,  far  re^ 
moved  from  the  seat  of  government,  little  accns- 
tpmed  to  the  restraints  of  military  disctpline  while 
in  service,  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble 
jurisdiction  of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony,  des* 
pised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set  bounds  ta 
theijr  exactions  and  tyranny.    The  parent  state,  with 
persevering  attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the 
oppression  of  the  Indians ;   the  colonists,  regardless 
of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunity, 
continued  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.     The 
governors  themselves,  and  other  officers  employed 
in  the  colonies,  several  of  whom  were  as  indigent 
and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they 
presided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  contemptuous 
ideas  of  the  conquered  people ;  and  instead  of  check* 
ing,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses.    Tiie 
desolation  of  the  New  World  should  not  then  be 
charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there*    It 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  indigent  and  often, 
unprincipled  adventurers,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be. 
the  conquerors  and  first  planters  of  America^  who,, 
by  measures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust,  coun« 
teracted  the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  their  country. 

With  stiu  greater  injustice,  have  many  authors 
represented  the  intolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating*  the 
Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spaoiish  eccle&ias^ 
tics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter 
of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
God.  But  the  first  mis^onaries  who  visited  Ameu 
rica,  though  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  mtii* 
They  early  espoused  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and 
vindicated  their  character  from  the  ^persiofiis  of  th€ir 
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con<}uerors9  who,  describing  them  a?  iocapable  o£ 
being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil  life,  or  or  compref^ 
heading  the  doctrines  of  religion,  contended,  that 
they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the 
hand  of  nature  had  set  the  mark  of  servitude.  From 
the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  humane  and 
persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  in  pro# 
tecting  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  charge, 
they  appear  in  a  light  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their 
function.  They  were  ministers  of  peace,  who  endea* 
voured  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppres* 
sors.  To  their  powerful  interposition,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  indebted  for  every  regulation  tending  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  regular  as  well  as  secular,  are 
stdl  considered  by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guar* 
dians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the  hard* 
ships  and  enactions  to  which  they  are  too  often  ex^ 
posed  £e]. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  o£ 
America,  avery  considerable  number  of  thenative  race 
still  remains  both  in  Meisiico  and  Peru,  especially  it^ 
those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  fflFqrts 
of  their  industry,  still  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimabi 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  provin* 
ces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  the 
South-sea,  the  race  of  Indians  \$  still  more  numerous* 
Their  settlen^ents  in  some  places  are  so  populous,  as 
to  merit  the  name  of  cities  [,/]•  In  the  three  audi-* 
ences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at 
least  two  millions  of  Indbns;  a  pityful  remnant, 
indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but  such  as  still 
forms  a  body  of  people  superior  in  number  to  t;hat 
of  all  the  oth^r  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  coun- 
try [^J,    In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  ia 

[«]  Sec  Note  CLXVII.  [gl  See  Not*  CLXIX. 

[/]  See  NoTB  CLXVIIL  , 
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the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Indians.  In  other  provinces  tl^ey  are  mingled 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their  settlements 
are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  fill  most  of  the  inferior  stations  in 
society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  .Mexico  and 
Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence 
was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity 
with  the  European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever 
the  Spaniards  settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
America,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them 
have  been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the 
natives.  Impatient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour 
as  a  mark  of  civility,  they  either  abandoned  their 
original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in 
mountains  and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppres- 
sors, or  perished  when  reduced  to  a  state  repugnant 
to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the  districts 
adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  the  desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in 
those*  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  taken  most  full  possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
were  made  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy  w-as 
capable  of  forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the 
union  of  all  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  3 
powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Its  monarchs,  having  extended  their  prerogative  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  once  circumscribed  the  regal 
power  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  were  hardly 
subject  to  c(jntroul,  either  in  concerting  or  in  exe- 
cuting their  measures.  In  every  wide  extended  em- 
pire, Ihe  form  of  government  must  be  simple,  and' 
thfe  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resolutions 
may  be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade 
the  whole  with  sufficient  force.    Such  was  the  power 
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of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  when  they  were  called  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  their 
dominion  over  the  most  remote  provinces, -which, 
had  ever  been  subjected  to  any  European  state.  In 
this  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  that,  as  independent  masters 
of  their  own  resolves,  .they  might  issue  the  edicts 
requisite  for  modelling  the  government  of  the  new 
colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade'of  its  colonies, 
is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their  progress 
ffOm  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  .European 
nation.  When  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and 
French,  took  possession  of  the  regions  in  America 
which  they  no^^  occupy,  the  advantages  which  these 
promised  to  yield  were,  so  remote  and  uncertain, 
that  their  colonies  were  suffered  to  struggle  through 
a  hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection 
from  the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the 
first  productions  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  their  monafchs.  Though 
they  had  contributed  little  to  the  discovery,  and  al- 
most nothing  to  the  conquest  of  the  New  World, 
they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  legislators  ; 
and  having  acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly 
unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercising  it,  to 
which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jurisprudence 
with  respect  to  Atoerica,  is  to  consider  what  has  been 
acquired  there  as  vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in 
the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  on  which, 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the 
regions  that  had  been,  or  should  be  discovered,  were 
bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  and  their  successors  were  unifom'ily  held  to 

N  2: 
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be  the  universal  proprietors  of  the  vast  territories, 
which  the  arms  of  their  subjects  conquered  in  the 
New  World.  From  them,  all  grants  of  land  there 
flowed,  and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The 
leaders  who  conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the 
governors  who  presided  over  the  different  colonies^ 
the  officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religioo, 
were  all  appointed  by  their  authority,  and  removeaUe 
at  their  pleasure.  The  people  who  composed  infant 
settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges  indepen- 
dent of  their  sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when 
towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate, 
the  citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  who  governed  them  by  laws  which  the 
community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  states, 
this  feeble  spark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  Bat 
in  the  cities  of  Spanish  America,  this  Jurisdiction  ift 
merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation 
of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In 
whatever  relates  to  public  government,  and  the  ge« 
neral  interest,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  law.  No 
political  power  originates  from  the  people.  All  cen-^ 
ters  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomina* 
tion. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan 
of  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions,  divided 
them  into  two  immense  governments,  one  subject 
to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy 
of  Peru.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended 
over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  American  continent.  Under 
that  of  the  latter,  was  comprehended  whatever  she 
possessed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  many 
inconveniencies,  became  intolerable  when  the  remote 
provinces  of  each  vice-royalty  began  to  improve  in 
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industry  and  population.  The  people  complained 
of  their  subjection  to  a  superior^  whose  place  of  re- 
sidence was  so  distant,  or  so  inaccessible,  as  almost 
excluded  them  from  any  intercourse  with  the  seat 
of  government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over 
districts  so  hr  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  ob* 
servation  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill  direct* 
ed.  As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  a  third  vice-royaU 
ty  has  been  established  in  the  present  century,  at 
Santo  F^  de  Bogata,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  Of  which  extends  over 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Herra  Firme,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  [A].  Those  viceroys  not  only  re- 
present the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  posses^ 
his  regal  prerogatives  indthin  the  precincts  of  their 
own  governments,  in  their  utmost  extent.  Likd 
him,  they  exercise  supreme  authority  in  every  de^. 
partment  of  government,  d vil,  military,  and  criminal. 
They  have  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons 
who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest  importance, 
an^  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  whichj^ 
when  they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal 
gift,  until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king  shall 
arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  government  is 
.suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  es- 
tablished, numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  com- 
mand, displaying  such  magnificence,  as  hardly  re- 
tsuns  the  appearance  of  delegated  authority  [ij. 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discharge  in  person 
the  functions  of  a  supreme  magistrate  m  every  part 
of  their  extensive  Jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in  dieir 
government  by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those 
in  Spain.  The  conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various 
provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  do« 

•*]  Voy.  dc  UUoa,  i.  23.  255. 
'i^  UUoa,  Voy.  i.  4dd.    Gage  Ql« 
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minions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to 
magistrates  of  various  orders  and  denominations ; 
some  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy, 
but  all  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and 
amenable  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  adminisratiod  of 
justice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  known  by  the  name  of 
Audience^j  and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in  number, 
and  dispense  justice  to  as  many  districts,  into  which 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  divided  [^Ar]« 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audience  is 
various,  according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no  less  honourable 
than  lucrative,  and  is  commoiily  filled  by  persons  of 
sucll  abilities  and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  ex-, 
tremely  respectable.  Both  civil  and  criminal  causes 
come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for  each  peculiar 
judges  are  set  apart.  Thoijgh  it  is  only  in  the  most 
despotic  governments,  that  the  sovereign  exercises 
in  person  the  formidable  prerogative  of  administering 
justice  to  his  subjects,  and  in  absolving,  or  con- 
demning, consults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited. in  • 
his  own  breast ;  though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, judicial  authority  is  committed  to  magistrates, 
whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and 
established  forms,  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  often 
attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from 
the  controul  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have  as- 
pired to  a  power  which  their  master  does  not  venr 
ture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  an  usurpation 
which  must  have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  by  subjecting  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the  viceroys 
have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by 
repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or  from  delivering 

[/tj  See  NoTB  CLXX. 
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au  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with  respect  to  any 
point  litigated  before  them  [_f].  In  some  particulat 
cases,  in  which  any  question  of  civil  right  is  involved, 
even  the  political  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court  of  Audience, 
which,  in  those  instances,  may  be  deemed  an  inter- 
mediate power  placed  between  him  and  the  people, 
as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  his  juri^- 
dictioo.  But  as.  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  re- 
presents the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his.  au- 
thority, are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  $panish 
policy  ;  the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  con- 
fers this  power  on  the  courts  of  Audience  are  remark- 
?iblet  They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate; 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  direct  collision  between  their 
opinion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  deter* 
mines  must  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing 
remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  [m].  But  to  be 
entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a  perspn, 
before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely 
submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  courts  of  Audience,  This  is  farther 
augmented  by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provision  of  a  suCf 
cessor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the 
vice-royalty,  and  the  senior  judge,  assisted  by  hi& 
brethren,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  viceroy 
while  the  office  continues  vacant  [n]*  In  matters 
which  come  under  the  cqgnizsance  of  the  Audiences, 
in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  courts 
of  justice^  their  sentences  are  final  in  every  litigation 
concerning  property  of  less,  value  than  six  thousand 

[/]  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  1.  S5.  38.  44.  lib.  iii.  tit.  tii.  I.  96$ 
37-  [9t]  Solore.  de  Jurelod.  iib.  i?.  c.  3.  n.  40^  41.  Recop* 
lib.  ii.  tit.  XV.  L  36f  lib*  iii.  tit.  i^i*  L  44.  lib*  v*  tit.  i^^.  U  h 
\fij  Recop.  lib.  iit  Jij^«  XTt  L  57»  &«• 
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pesos ;  bot  when  the  subj^d:  in  dispute  exceeds  that 
sum,  their  decisions  are  (subject  to  review,  and  may 
be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies  [o]. 

.  In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  ^vested  the 
supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America*  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand, 
in  the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect 
form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil, 
military,  and  commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  government  and  police  of  the  colonies 
originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  before  they  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  All  the  offices,  of  which  the 
nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred 
in  this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in 
America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards,  is  account^^ 
able.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  ser- 
vices, and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  mal- 
versations [  p].  Before  it,  is  laid  whatever  intelli- 
gence, either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from  Ame-^ 
rica,  and  every  scheme  of  improving  the  administra- 
tion, the  police,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is 
submitted  to  its  consideration.  From  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the 
constant  object  of  the  catholic  monarchs  to  maintain 
its  authority,  and  to  make  such  additions  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendor,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New 
World.  Whatever  degree  of  public  order  and  vir- 
tue still  remains  in  that  country,  where  so  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure 

£»]  -Reodp»  lib*  ▼•  tit.  xiii.  L  !»  dec. 
[/7J  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.  k  1>  ^>  ftcw 
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to  the  wise  regulations  and  vigilant  inspection  of  this 
respectable  tribunal  [q^ 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in 
his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the 
place  where  he  resides.  Another  tribunal  has  been 
instituted,  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial 
affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  personal  inspect 
tion  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  This 
is  called  Casa  de  la  contratacion^  or  the  house  of  trade, 
and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which 
commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined,  as 
early  as  the  year  1501.  It  may  be  considered  both 
as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In 
the  former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  intercourse  of  Spain  with  America,  it 
regulates  what  commodities  should  be  exported  thi- 
ther, and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received 
in  return.  It  decides  concerning  the  departure  of 
the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight  and  bur« 
den  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  destinatioh. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  it  judges  with  respect  to  every 
question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal,  arising  in 
consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  in  both  these  departments,  its  decisions  are 
exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies  []r]. 

Such  is  the  great  oudine  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  Spain  has  established  in  her  American 
colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subordinate 
boards  iind  officers  employed  in  the  administration 
of  justice*,  in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in 
regulating  the  interior  oolice  of  the  country ;  to  de- 
scribe their  different  functions,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  nKxle  and  effect  of  their  operations;  would 
prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than  minute  and  un- 
interesting. 

(^a]  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  12*  £r}  Recop.  lib.  ix. 
tit.  1.    Veitiii  N6rt^  de  la  Contraudon,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarcbs  was  ta 
secure  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  * 
state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  They  took  possession  of 
America  by  right  of  conquest,  and  conscious  not 
only  of  the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settlements^  but 
aware  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing  their  dominion 
over  regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many 
reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  ;  they  even  shunned  their  in- 
spection, and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  coasts.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
exclusion,  which  at  first  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
necessary,  augmented  as  their  possessions  in  Ame-^ 
rica  extended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more 
fully  understood.  In  consequence  of  it,  a  system  of 
colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hi- 
therto been  nothing  similar  among  mankind.  In 
the  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send 
forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only. 
They  were  either  migrations,  which  served  to  dis- 
burden a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they 
multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they*  oc- 
cupied ;  or  they  were  military  detachments,  sta- 
tioned as  garrisons,  in  a  conquered  province/  The 
colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms 
of  northern  barbarians  which  settled  in  difierent 
parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  Th^ 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former, 
the  connection  with  the  mother-country  quickly 
ceased,  and  they  became  independent  states.  In  the 
latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  de- 
pendence continued.  In  their  American  settlementSji 
the  Spanish  monarchs  took  what  was  peculiar  to 
each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending 
colonies  to  regions  so  remote,  by  establishing  in  each 
a  form  of  interior  policy  and  administration,  under 
distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws^  they  d)&i 
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joined  *  them  from  the  mother-country.  By  retain- 
ing  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legislation,  as 
well  as  th^t  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the 
power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  filled  every 
department  of  executive  government,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, they  secured  their  dependence,  upon  the  parent 
state.  Happily  for  Spain>  the  situation  of  her  colonies 
was  such,  as  rendered  it  possible  to  reduce  this  new 
idea  into  practice.  Almost  all  the  countries  which 
she  had  discovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the 
tropics.  The  productions  of  that  large  portion  of 
the  globe  are  different  from  those  of  Europe,  even 
in  its  most  southern  provinces.  The  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry 
of  such  as  settle  there  into  new  channels. .  When 
the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  their  domi- 
nions in  America,  the  precious  metals  which  they 
yielded,  were  the  only  objects  that  attracted  their 
attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  began  ta  take  a 
better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost 
wholly  in  rearing  such  peculiar  productions  of  the 
climate,  as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief 
deniand  in  the  mother-country.  Allured  by  vast 
prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to 
waste  their  industry  on  what  was  less  lucrative,  but 
of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
making  any  efforts  in  industry  which  might  inter- 
fere with  those  erf  the  mother-country,  the  establish- 
ment  of  several' species  of  manufactures,  and  even 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  [/],  under  severe  penalties  [^t]* 
They  must  trust  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for 
the  objects  of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes, 
their  furniture,  their  instruments  of  labour,  their 
luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 

I*]  Sec  Note  CLXXI. 

[Q  B.  yUoa  Retab  des  Manuf,  &c.  p.  206. 
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visions  whidi  they  consume,  were  imported  from 
Spain.    During  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce  and 
flourishing  manufactures,  could  supply  with  ease  the 
growing  demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own 
stores.    The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations 
was  given  in  exchange  for  these.    But  aU  that  the 
colonies  received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was 
conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms.    No  vessel  belonging 
to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  com- 
modities of  America  tq  Europe.    Even  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another,  was 
either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many 
jealous  restrictions.     All  that  America  yields  flows 
mto  the  ports  of  Spain  ;  all  that  it  consumes  must 
issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies 
without  express  permission  ;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign 
nation  is  received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains 
of  death,  with  confiscation  of  moveables,  are  de- 
nounced against  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to 
trade  with  them  [u].    Thus  the  colonies  are  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupillage ;  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refine- 
ment in  policy  of  which  Spain  set  the  first  example 
to  the  European  nations,  the  supremacy  of  the  parent 
state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies  du-< 
ring  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  seem  to  have  attended  ip  fcnrming  their 
new  settlements  in  America.  But  they  could  not 
plant  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroy- 
ed ;  and  from  many  concurring  causes,  their  pro- 
gress has  been  extremely  slow,  in  filling  up  the  im- 
mense void  which  their  devastations  had  occasioned* 
As  soon  as  the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  be- 
gan to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dan- 
gers and  distresses,  which  at  first  they  did  not  per** 

[ti]  &ec6pil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvii.  L  i.  1i»  ?i  &c. 
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c^ve,  or  baoA  despised*  The  numerous  hardships 
with  which  the  members  of  infant  colonies  have  to 
struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates,  fatal 
to  the  constitution  of  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  a  country,  coyered  with  forests,  into  cul- 
ture ;  the  want  of  bands  necessary  for  labour  in 
some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry, 
in  all  unless  where  the  accidental  discovery  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils 
universally  felt  and  magnified.  Discouraged  by  the 
view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much 
damped,  that  sixty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  die  number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  pro- 
vinces is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen 
thousand  \jp']» 

The  nuxle  in  which  property  was  distributed  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  regulations  established 
with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whether  by 
descent  or  by  ssde,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to 
population.  In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase 
of  people  in  any  new  settlement,  property  in  land 
ought  to  be  divided  into  small  shs^es,  aiid  the  alie» 
nation  of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy  [|^  j. 
But  the  rapaciousness  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  oif 
the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fundamental 
maxim  of  policy}  and,  as  they  possessed  powet 
which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmost  extraya^ 
gance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  pf  great 
extent,  and  held  them  as  mcomiendas.  By  degrees 
they  obtained  the*  privilege  of  converting  a  part  of 
these  into  Maywasgo^^  a  species  of  fief,  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence  \z^ 
which  can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus 
a  great  portion  of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid 
form  of  entail  is  withheld  Arom  circulation,  and 
descends  from  father  to  wn  unimproved,  and  of 

[«]  Ser  NoTB  CLXXII.  Csr]  Br.  $imlli'«  Iiuiiiiry,  ii. 

166.        \z\  Rficop.'  lib*  iv.  tit.  iii.  L  2^ 
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litde  vsdue  either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  com- 
munity. In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the 
reduction  of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enor- 
mous tracts  of  country  occupied  by  some  of  the  con- 
.querors.  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  were 
similar,  for  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spa- 
niards acquired,  was  originally  estimated  according 
to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them, 
America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that  only 
districts  of  great  extent  could  afford  such  a  number 
of  labourers  as  might  be  employed  in  the  mines  with 
any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious 
effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and 
nature  of  property  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  are 
felt  through  every  department. of  industry,  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  progress  in 
population  so  much  slower  than  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  better  constituted  colonies  [J]]. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  enor- 
mous and  expensive  fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
population  and  industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is 
a  heavy  tax  on  industry ;  an^if  the  exaction  of  them 
be  not  regulated  and  circumscritjed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.  But  instead  of  any  restraint  on  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Spanish 
legislators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full 
extent,  and  at  once  imposed  on  their  infant  colonies 
a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree  oppressive  to 
society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  early 
as  the  year  1501,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colo- 
nies was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  article  of  primary  necessity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally 
be  turned,  is  subjected  to  that  grievous  exaction  [c']- 

16}  See  Note  CLXXIII.         [r]  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  2. 
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Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined  to 
articles  of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial 
and  operose  productions,  such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cochineal,  were  soon  declared  to  be  tithable  [rf] ; 
anid  thus  the  industry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  rudest  essay  to 
its  highest  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spa- 
niards has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From 
their  fond  delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade 
of  religion,  and  from  superstitious  reverence  for 
ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  they  have^be- 
stowed  profuse  donatives  on  churches  and  mqnaste- 
ries,  and  have  unprofitably  wasted  a  large  proportioti 
of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and 
given  vigour  to  productive  labour  in  growitig  colo- 
nies, ' 
But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Ame- 
rica which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually 
increased,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citi- 
zens of  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Spaniards, 
who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Chapetones,  are  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  Froni 
the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanish  court  to  secure 
the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state, 
all  departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons 
sent  from  Europe ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  must 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old 
Christians^  untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or 
Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced  by  any  cen- 
sure  of  the  inquisition  \e].  In  such  pure  hands, 
power  is  deemed  to  be  safely  lodged,  and  almost 
every  public  function,  from  the  vice-royalty  down- 

[d^  Recop..lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  3  and  4. 
[e]  Recop;  lib.  ix.  dt.  xxvi*  1.  15,  16. 
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vards,  is  committed  to  them  alone.  Every  person^ 
who  by  hi$  birth,  or  residence  in  America,  may  be 
suspected  of  any  j^ttachment  or  interest  adverse  to 
the  mother-country,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such 
a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from 
all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority  [^].  By  this 
conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chape« 
tones  are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America, 
that  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  every  other 
order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles^  or  descen-> 
dants  of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  second 
class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have  enabled 
the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly 
less  considerable  than  those  which  they  derive  from 
the  partial  favour  of  government.  Though  some  of 
the  Creolian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  New  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their 
pedigree  to  the  noblest  nimilies  in  Spain;  though 
many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  by  the 
enervating  influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  by  the  rigour 
of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their  despair  of  at- 
taining that  distincti6n  to  which  mankind  naturally 
aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely 
broken,  that  a  great  part  of  them  waste  life  in  hncu^ 
rious  indulgencies,  mingled  with  an  illiberal  super* 
stition  still  more  debasing.  Languid  and  unenter« 
prising,  the  operations  of  an  active  extended  com<f 
merce  would  be  to  them  so  cumbersome  and  oppres- 
sive, that  in  almost  every  part  of  America  they 
decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traiBc  of  every 
colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itself 9 
are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones  [^]] ;  who, 
as  the  recompence  of  their  industry,  amass  immense 

[/]  See  Note  CLXXIV. 

[g]  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  27.  251.    Voy.  de  Frezicr,  227. 


\veaKhh,  while  tlie  Creoles,  sunk  m  sloth,  are  satisfied 
with  the  f evemics  of  their  patemalf  estates. 

From  this  staged  competition  lor  po\^9er  and 
itrealth  between  those  two  orders  of  citis^ns,  and  the 
vairkiiis  passion^  excified  by  a  rtValship^  so  interesting^ 
tkeir  hatred  i»  vidieitt  aiod  implacable.  On  everjr 
occasion,  symtoms  of  this  aversioa  break  eot,  and 
the  common  appeUaftioos;  which  each  bestows  osi  the 
other,  are  as  contemptuous  as  those  which  flow  from 
the  most  deep-rooted  national  antipathy  [/<3«  The 
ocmrt  of  Spain,  from  a  reinement  of  di^rustfnl 
poficy,  cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments 
this  mutual  jealoosy,  which  not  only  prevents  the 
two  most  powerfot  classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  New 
World  from  coml)ining  against  the  parent  state,  but 
prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe 
die  motions-  and  to  counteract  the  aeheeaes  of  the 
ocbcr. 

The  third  daiss  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies  i&  a  mix:ed  ntc«,  th&  offspring  either  of  aa  £uro« 
]iean  and  a  Negro,  oi^  pf  am  European  and  Indian,  the 
fiormer  caHed  Muta1to€9j  the  kitter  Mestizo$^  As  the 
court  of  Spcdn,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vas« 
sats  with  its  ancient  subjects^  early  encouraged  the 
Sj^iards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  06 
th^t  country,  several  alliances  of  this  kind  were 
formed  in  thedr  miaxA  colonies  [¥].  But  it  has  been 
more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to  complin 
ance  with. this  iniunction  of  their  sovereigns,  that 
this  Bu^ed  breed  has  muttifdied  so  greatly,  as  to  con* 
stitutci  a  considerate  part  of  the  population  in  all 
the  Spanish  settlemenis«  The  several  stages  of  dei 
scent  in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  variations  of  shade 
until  the  African  black,  or  the  copper  colour  of 
America,   brighten  into  an  European  coonplexion, 

[h'}  Gage'n  Siirvey,  p.  9.     Frezier,  20^ 
Q']  RecopiL  tibk  vi.  tit.  >•  L  2.    Herrera^dec.  U  lib*  v.  e.  1& 
Dec.  3.  lib*  ?ii.  c.  ^  ' 
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are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name.     Those  of  the  first 
and  second  generations  are  considered,  and  treated 
as  mere   Indians  and  Negroes ;    but  in  the  third- 
descent,  the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disap-' 
pears  ;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter 
IS  So  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished  from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled 
to  all  their  privileges  [k"]*    It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whosfe  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy, 
that  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  other  active  functions  in  society  are 
discharged,  vhich  the  two  higher  classes   of  citi-; 
zens,  from  pride  or  from  indolence,  disdain  tp  exer- 
dse  [/]. 

The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction 
of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species  into 
America,  together  with  their  services  and  sufferings 
there,  shall  be  fiiUy  explained  in  another  place  ^  here 
they  are  mentioned  chiefly,  in  order  to  point  out  a 
peculiarity  in  their  situation  under  the.  Spanish 
dominion.  In  several  of  their  settlements,  particu- 
larly in  New  Spain,  negroes  are  mostly  employed  in 
domestic  service.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the 
train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by 
their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and  pleasures  they 
are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance 
are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters, 
whose  manners  they  imitate,  and  whose  passions 
they  iir,bibe  [rn].  Elevated  by  this  distinction j  they 
have  assumed  such  a  tone  pf  superiority  over  the 
Indians,  and  treat  them  with  such  insolence  and 
scorn,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has 
become  implacable.    Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes 

[^]  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  p.  27.         [/]  Ibid.  i.  29.     Voy, ,  de 
Bougufr,  p.  104'.     Mtlendez,  Tesoros  VerdaderoSf  i.  354:. 
[fw]  Gage,  p.  56.     Voy.  de  Uiloa,  i,  451. 
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seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and  are  employed  in 
field-work  as  well  as  domestic  service,  they  maintain 
their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual 
liatred  of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  equal  vio- 
lence.  The  laws  have  industriously  fomented  this 
aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by  most 
vigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent 
every  intercourse  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artificial  policy, 
the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  that  circumstance 
in  population  which  is  the  weakness  of  other  Euro- 
pean colonies,  and  have  secured  as.  associates  and 
defenders,  those  very  persons  who  elsewhere  are 
objects  of  jealousy  and  terror  [n]. 

The  Indians  form  the  last,  and  the  most  depressed 
order  of  men  in  the  country,  which  belonged  to^ 
their  ancestors.  I  have  already  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  that  people,  and  have  mentioned 
the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regulations, 
concerning  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the 
administration  of  their  new  dominions.  But  since 
the  period  to  which  I  have  brought  down  the  history 
of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired 
during  two  centuries,  have  -enabled  the  court  of 
Spain  to  make  such  improvements  in  this  part  of  its 
American  system,  that  a  short  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both  curious  and 
interesting.  '  . 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542, 
which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who 
considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  whose  service 
they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were 
finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians 
have  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privi- 

[c]  Recopil,  lib.  vii.  tit.  v.  1. 7*  H^n-era,  dec.  8.  lib.  viii  c.  12. 
Frczier,  244'. 
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leges  of  subjects.  When  admitted  into  this  rank3,  it 
was  deemed  just,  that  they  should  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society 
which  had  adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  na 
considerable  benefit  could  be  expected  from  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted  with  regular 
industry,  and  averse  to  hbour,  the  court  of  Spain 
found  it  necessary  to  fix  and  secure,  by  proper  regu- 
lations, what  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  from 
them.  With  this  view,  an  annual  tax  was  imposed 
upon  every  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  services  which  they  might  be  required 
to  perform,  were  ascertained  with  precision.  This 
tribute  varies  in  different  provinces ;  but  if  we  take 
that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual 
amount  is  nearly  four  shillings  a  head ;  no  exorbi- 
tant sum  in  countries  where,  as  at  the  source  of 
wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  low  £&]• 
The  right  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In 
America,  every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal 
of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to  whom 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for 
a  limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of  an  enco* 
fnienda.  In  the  former  case,  about  three-fourths  of 
the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury ;  in  the  latter, 
the  same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of 
the  grant.  When  Spain  first  took  possession  of 
America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out 
aHK)ng  its  conquerors,  or  those  who  first  settled 
there,  and  but  a  small  portion  reserved  for  the  crown. 
As  those  grants  which  were  made  for  two  lives 
only  [/>],  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diffuse  his  favours  by 
grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 

[o]  See  Note  CLXXV.   Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  42.  Hak. 
liiyt,  vo).  iii.  p.  461.  [p}  Recopil.  lib*  vi.  tit.  viii*  L  48. 

Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure,  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
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revenue  by  valuable  annexations  \j['].  0£  theae^  tbe 
latter  has  been  frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of 
Indians  now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown, 
is  nuich  greater  than  in  the  first  age  after  the  con« 
quest,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues 
to  extend. 

The  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the  In« 
dians  accrues  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  holder  of 
the  encomienda,  according  to  the  same  ruk  observed 
in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  how« 
ever,  which  can  now  be  l^ally  exacted,  are  very 
different  from  the  tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the 
Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  must 
perform  is  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompence  is 
granted  for  their  labour.  The  stated  services  de«i 
manded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches.  They  are  either  employed  in  works  of 
primary  necessity,  without  which  society  cannot 
subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive 
their  chief  value  and  Importance.  In  consequence 
of  the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture 
of  maize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ; 
in  tending  cattle ;  m  erecting  edifices  of  public 
utility ;  in  building  bridges ;  and  in  forming  high 
roads  [f] ;  but  they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour 
in  raising  viiies,  olives,  and  sugar-canes,  or  any  spe« 
cies  of  cultivation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  gra- 
tification of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit  [^3*  ^ 
consequence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task,  of  extracting 
ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it 
by  sisccessive  processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than 
operose  [t]* 

b3  See  NoTK  CLXXVL  [r]  Recopil.  lib.  ti.  tit.  xiu,  I. 
19^     Solorz,  de  Ind.  Jure,  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  6,  7-  9.  [<J  RecopiL 

lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  L  S.     Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  ?•  No.  41|  &C. 

[I  J  Sec  Note  CLXXVIL 
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TKe  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the 
same,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view 
of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  possible  to  the 
Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  divi- 
sions, termed  MitaSy  and  no  person  can  be  compelled 
to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  number  called 
out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  any  district  [z/].  In  New  Spain,  wh^re 
the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four 
in  the  hundred  [w?].  During  what  time  the  labour 
of  such  Indians,  as  are  employed  in  agriculture,  con- 
tinues, I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  [.r].  But  in 
Peru,  each  Mita^  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines, 
remains  there  six  months ;  and  while  engaged  in 
this  service,  a  labourer  never  receives  less  than  two 
shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more  than  double 
that  sum  [t/'].  No  Indian,  residing  at  a  greater 
distance,  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  included 
in  the  Mita,  or  division  employed  in  working  it  [j^]  ; 
nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  exposed 
now  to  certain  destruction,  as  they  were  at  first, 
when  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by 
compelling  them  to  remove  from  that  warm  cli- 
mate, to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where  minerals 
abound  [a]. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns,  are 
entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates  ; 
but  in  their  own  villages,  they  are  governed  by 
Caziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  lords,  others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys. These  regulate  the  petty  aflfairs  of  the  people 
under  them,  according  to  maxtms  of  justice,  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors. 
To  the  Indians,  this  jurisdiction,  lodged  in   such 

[u]  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  1.  21.  [lu]  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  L 
22.  [a:]  Sec  Note  CLXXVIII.  [^r]  UUoa  Entreten. 

265,  266.         [z]  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  1.  3.         [a]  Ibid.  L 
29.  and  tit.  i.  1.13.     See  Not£  CLXXIX.    . 


friendly  hands,  affords  sonie  consolation ;  and  so 
iittle  formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters^ 
that  they  often  allow  it  to  descend  .by  hereditary 
right  [i j.  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so  much 
exposed  to  oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appoint- 
ed an  officer  in  every  district,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name 
implies,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  ap- 
pear as  their  defender  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and, 
by  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds 
to  the  encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  country- 
men [c'}.  A  certain  portion  of  the  reserved  fourth 
of  the  annual  tribute,  is  destined  for  the  salary  of  the 
caziques  and  protectors ;  another  is  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians  [d].  Another  part  seems  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in 
years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular  district  is 
affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity  [e]- 
Besides  this,  provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that 
hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  settlement 
ioT  the  reception  ot  Indians  [jf ].  Such  hospitals 
have  accordingly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent 
and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Indians  are  treated  with  tenderness  and  hum^- 
jiityC^]. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence 
and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now  governed 
in  the  provinces  belon^ng  to  Spain.  In  those  regu- 
lations of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no 
traces  of  that  cruel  ^system  of  extermination,  which 

[6]  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib*  i.  c.  06.     RecopiL  lib.  vi.  tit.  tii* 
£c2  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  17*  p*  201.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi. 
Id']  RecopiL  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30.  tit.  xvi.  I  12—15. 
^^]  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  LIS.' 
fy]  Ibid.  lib.  i.  tit.  iv.  1.  1,  &c. 
Ig}  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  429*  509.    Churchpl,  it.  4^, 
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Aef  iacve  been  cbiciged  mitk  idoptrng^  and  if^ivt 
adfnit,  that  the  necessity  n£  .secuoing  SBbcifitence  for 
their  i0okNiie8,  or  the  adfrtnfiages  deriv^il  f rocn  wvAr 
ing  the  mmes,  g^nre  them  a  ngjht  <:0  aratl  thciBsdves 
of  the  labour  df  the  Ijodittofi,  we  must  aiiow,  {that  tfae 
attentiofi  with  'whioh  thrf  iiegulate  aiul  reoompence 
f  hat  labour,  is  ifftoridect  and  sagacious.  In  oo  code 
«  af  laws  is  g^reater  sollcitiuie  displayed^  ;Qr  precaaitMU 
jlQ.ultip]ied  with  naore  prudent  icoiacem  for  tbas  pr«- 
eerration^  the  security,  and  the  happSoess  of  the  fivb- 
jett,  than  we  discover  in  dbe  coUectum  ^f  the  Spmish 
iaws  for  the  indies.  But  those  laltsr  regulattons, 
like  the  more  early  edicts  wv'hich  hame  been  akeady 
mentioned^  have  too  often  pnoved  ineffectual  neme*- 
4lies  against  the  evils  which  they  wene  intended  to 
l^revent.  in  every  age,  if  the  same  causes  continitt 
to  operate,  the  same  effects  must  foHow«  From  thee 
tmciiense  distance  i^etween  the  power  entmsted  with 
the  execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority 
they  are  coacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  abSDi- 
lute  goveratnent  must  relax,  and  the  drcad  of  a 
Wfieriar,  too  remote  to  observe  witli  accurajcy,  or  to 
punish  with  dispatch,  umiust  ins^isibly  abate.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerous  injunctions  of  the  Sp»- 
oish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer  on  many  occa^ 
sions,  both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  fraoa 
the  exactions  of  the  magistrates,  who  ought  to  have 
protected  them ;  unreasonable  tasks  zve  imposed } 
the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
period  fixed  by  law,  and  they  groan  imder  many  of 
the  insuks  and  wrongs  Tvhich  are  the  lot  of  a  d& 
pendent  people  (]/r].  From  some  information  en 
whfch  I  can  depend,  such  oppression  abounds  more 
in  Peru,  than  in  any  other  colony*  But  it  is  not 
general.  According  to  the  accounts,  even  of  those 
authors  who  are  most  disposed  to  exaggerate  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  sevseraTprovii^cies, 

((ft]  See  N<rrE  CLXXX. 
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cfijof  iMMt  only  ease,  bataflueaoe;  dieyptMeBS  lai^ 
£urms;  tliey  a^re  misters  of  numerous  herds  and 
flocks;  and^  by  tiie  knowledge  whidi  they  have 
acquired  of  European  arts  and  industry,  are  supplied 
not  only  indth  the  i>eoes8arie8,  but  with  many  luxvU 
-lies  of  Jife  £1  j. 

After  explaining  thie  form  of  dvil  gmvmment  ia 
l&e  j^[ianistli  colonies,  and  the  state  o(  die  various 
orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
libeir  ecdesiastjcal  constttution  merii:  consideration. 
Kotumhstaniditng  the  'superstitious  yeneration  with 
^rhftch  the  ij^niards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See^ 
the  vigjbmt  'asid  jeak)us  policy  of  Ferdinand  early 
^osipted  him  to  take  precaution^  against  the  intro* 
idactiofi  of  tibe  papal  dominicm  into  America.  With 
this  riew^  he  dottcited  Alexa:nder  VL  for  a  grant  to 
the  crown  of  the  tithes  aa  all  the  newly  discoTered 
countries  [^k^  which  he  obtained  on  condition  of 
his  making  provision  ior  the  religious  instruction'  of 
the  naiives.  Boon  after  Julias  li.  ccmferred  on  him 
-and  his  successorsi,  the  right  d£  patronage,  and  the 
ahsohtte  disposal  of  all  eccl^iastical  benefices  ther«  [ij, 
B«t  these  ponttSs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of 
what  iie  demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with 
an  Moonaderate  Hberality,  which  their  successors 
feave  often  iamented,  and  wiiihed  to  recal.  in  con* 
Sequence  of  those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs  have 
hieocniie  in  effect  the  heaxis  of  the  Aznerican  church. 
In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested. 
Tbeir  asEomioation  of  persons  to  supply  vaca^it.  bene- 
fices is  imstantly  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  ia 
eU  Bpanish  America,  authority  of  every  species  cen* 
ters  in  the  Crown.  There  no  collision  is  ka>owa 
between  spiritual^  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  ll)e 
kfflsg  is  the  only  sup^ior,  his  naiofte  alone  is  heard 

[/]  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85.  90.  lO*.  119,  Sec.  [^]  Bnlla 

AleK.  YI.  A.JDu  lSOi»  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  it.  p.  4&S. 
X}2  Bulla  Juliiy  ii.  1508,  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jtire  Ind.  ii.  509. 
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of,  and  no  d^spendence  upon  any  foreign  pow^  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted 
into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there,  until 
they  have  been  previously  examined,  and  approved 
of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  [m] ;  and  if  any 
bull  should  be  surreptitiously  introduced,  and  circu- 
lated in  America  without  obtaining  that  approbation  , 
ecclesiastics  are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
.taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and 
transmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  {]n].  To 
this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  equally  sin* 
gular,  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  nation  in 
which  it  was  devised,  or  the  jealous  attention  with 
which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  have  studied  to 
maintain  it  in  full  force  []o],  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which 
'  has  reigned  in  her  American  dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the 
same  form  as  in  Spain-,  with  its  full  train  of  arch^ 
bishc^s,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The 
inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under 
the  denomination  of  Curas^  Doctrineros^  Missioneros. 
The  first  are  parish-^priests  in  those  parts  of  the  coun*- 
try  where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second 
Jiave  the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by 
Indians  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and 
living  under  its  protection.  Jhe  third  are  employed 
in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes, 
.which  disdain  submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke^  and 
Jive  in  remote  or  inaccessible  regions,  to  which  the 
Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous 
are  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  those  various  orders,  and 
such  the  profuse  liberality  with  which  many  of  them 
are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  in 
America  are  immense.      The  Romish  superstitioa 

^ml  Recopil,  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  2.  and  Autas  del  Consejo  de  las 
Indias,  clxi.  [n]  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  55^  {p'}  .  Ibid^ 
lib.  i.  tit*  vii.  L  5B*  passim. 
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appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  m  the  New  World. 
Churches  and  convents  there  are  magnificent,  and 
richly  adorned ;   and  on  high  festivals,  the  display 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is  such  as 
exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European  [jo]]«     An 
ecclesiastical  establishment  so  splendid  and  expensive, 
13  unfavourable,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to 
the  progress  of  rising  colonies;   but  in  countries 
where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted 
with  parade,  that  religion  must  assume  it,  in  order 
to  attract  their  veneration,  this  propensity  to  osten* 
tation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernio 
cious. 

The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying 
them,  have  been  attended  with  consequences  more 
fatal.     In  every  new  settlement,  the  iSrst  object 
should  be  to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite 
every  citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  community.    During 
the  youth  arid  vigour  of  s6ciety,  while  there  is  room 
to  spread,  and  sustenance  i^  procured  with  facility, 
mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.     But  the 
$pamards  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  America, 
when,  with  a  most  preposterous  policy,  they  began 
to  erect  convents,  wh^re  persons  of  both  sexes  were 
shut  up  J  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  na- 
ture, and  to  counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.    Influ- 
enced by  a  misguided  piety,  which  ascribes  transcen- 
dent merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  that  listless  ease,  which,  in  sultry  climates, 
IS  deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers  crowded  into 
those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition,  and  are  lost 
to  society.     As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract 
are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of  the  New  World, 
the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or 
nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  with« 

[p]  V07.  dc  XJUoa,  i.  430. 


drawn  from  dvil  fife.  The  imprc^riety  of  such 
foundations  in  any  situation  where  the  extent  of 
territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is 
so  obvious,  that  some  catholic  states  have  expressly 
prohibited  any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking 
the  monastic  vows  Tqli.  Even  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs,  on  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarm- 
ed with  the  spreading  of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  check  it  fr].  But  the  Spa- 
niards in  America,  more  thoroughly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted 
and  illiterate,  have  conceived  such  an  high  opinion 
of  monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can  restrain 
their  zeal;  and  by  the  excess  of  their  ill-judged 
bounty,  religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree 
no  less  amazing  than  pernicious  to  society  f  ^J. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only 
the  number  but  influence  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great, 
the  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of 
Spain.  As  persons  long  accustonfied,  by  their  educa- 
tion, to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic 
life,  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprize,  and  less 
disposed  to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of 
men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom  the 
American  church  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such 
as,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life,  have  little  prospect  of 
success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly,  the  secular 
priests  in  the  New  World,  are  still  less  distinguished 
than  their  brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary  accomplish- 
ments of  any  species ;  and  though,  by  the  ample 
provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 

fy]  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  ii.  124.  [r]  Herrera,  dec.  v-  lib.  ix. 

c.  1,2.     Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  1.  1,  ^.  tit.  iv.  c.  ii.     Solorz.  lib. 
iii.  c.  23.        [5]  See  Note  CLXXXI. 
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diTirch,  many  of  its  memben  ei^oy  the  easte  and  in* 

dependence  which  are  favourahte  to  the  cultivatton 
(tf  science,  the  body  of  secular  dergy  has  hardly, 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  au* 
thor  whose  works  convey  such  useful  information^or 
{X)ssess  such  a  degpree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among 
thosewhichattract  tbeattentionc^enlightened  nalio09« , 
But  the  greatest  part  o(  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  ^anisk 
settlements  are  regulars.    On  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, a  new  field  opecied  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  nwh 
nastic  orders  ;  and,  with  a  becoming  alacrity^  tkey . 
immediately  sent  forth  missionaries  to  bboor  in  it« 
The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  caDirert  the  Ameri« 
cans,  was  made  by  monks;  and,  as  soon  as  the  coi>- 
quest  of  any  province  was  completed,  and  its  eo 
desiastical  establishment  began  to  assume  some  form> 
the  pc^es  permitted  the  missionaries  of  the  four 
mendicant  orders,  as  a  reward  for  their  services^  U> 
accept  of  parochial  charges  in  America^  to  perform: 
all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tithes,  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
being  subject  to  his  censures*    In  consequence  of 
this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  wdkl  as  new  ob* 
jects  of  ambition  {resented  themselves.    Whenever 
a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  sup|Jy  of  missiooanies,  mea 
of  the  most  ardent  and  asjuring  minds,  impatienc 
under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister;  weary  of  its  insipid 
uniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irkscxne  repeti- 
tion of  its  frivolous  hinctions,  offer  their  service  with 
eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  o£ 
liberty  and  distinction.    Nor  do  they  pursue  dio^ 
tinction  without  success.    The  highest  ecde^astical 
honours,  as  well  as  the  most  hicrative  preferments 
in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regu- 
lars i  and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monastic  orders  that 
the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  science 
wbkk  is  cultivated  anaosg  thtuu    They  axe  almost 
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the  only  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural 
history  of  the  various  provinces  in  America.     Some 
of  them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible 
superstition  of  their  profession,  have  published  books 
which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abilities.     The 
natural  and  moral  history  of  the  New  World,  by  the 
Jesuit  Acosta,  contains  more  accurate  observations, 
perhaps,  and  more  sound  science,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  description  of  remote  countries  pub* 
lished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
^     But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which 
America  is  indebted  for  some  instructors  of  worth 
and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very  diflferent 
character.     The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaritious, 
to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  con- 
vent are  intolerable,  consider  a  mission  to  America 
as  a  release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  •  There 
they  soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge,  and  far  re-, 
moved,  by  their  situation,  from  the  inspection  of 
their   monastic    superiors,  and  exempt,  by   their, 
character,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan  [w],. 
they  are  hardly  subject  to  any  controul.     According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  most  zealous  catholics,  many 
of  the  regular  clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are 
not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  pro- 
fession, but  regardless  of  that  external  decorum  and 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  which  preserve, 
a  semblance  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting.. 
Secure  of  impunity,  some  regulars,  in  contempt  of 
their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce  ; 
and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing  wealth,  that 
they  become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the 
Indians,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow 
of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in.  the  most, 
dissolute  licentiousness  {jc}. 

[m]  A  vendanoThes.  Indie,  ii.  253.  [*]  See  Note  CI,XXXU. 
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Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing 
enormities  so  manifest  and  so  offensive.     Several 
persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than  discernment, 
have  c(Mitended, .  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity^  to 
the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  encroach  oa  the  functions  of  the 
secular   clergy.      Some  public-spirited  magistrates^ 
from  conviction  of  its  being  necessary  to  deprive  the 
regulars  of  a  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with  good  in- 
tention, but  of  which  time  and  experience  bad  dis- 
covered the  pernicious  effects,  openly  countenanced 
the  secular  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  assert  their 
own  rights.    The  prince  D^Esquilache,  viceroy  of  ^ 
Peru  under  Philip  111.  took  measures  so  decisive, 
and;  effectual  for  circumscribing  the  regulars,  within 
their  proper  sphere,  as  struck  them  with  general 
consternation  [^].  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual 
arts,     1  hey  alarmed  the  superstitious,  by  represent-^ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  innovations 
fatal  to  religion.     They  employed  all  the  refinements 
of  intrigue,  in  order  to  gain  persons  in  power ;   and 
seconded  by  the  powerful  injufeifce  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all^he  privileges  which 
belonged  to  the  Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted  prince,  and  a 
weak  ministry*    The  ancient  practice  was  tolerated. 
The  abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  corruption,  of  monks,  exempt  from 
the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any 
superior,  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.     At  last,  as 
the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  monastic 
orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits 
was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  ap- 
ply the  only  effectual  remedy  by  issuing  ati  edict, 
prohjibiting  regulars  of  every  denomination  from 
takipg  the  charge  of  any  parish  with  the  cure  of 

.  [»]  S^e  Nora  CLXXXIII. 


sjduIs  ;  a^m)  ctectaring,  that  on  the  demne  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbents,  none  but  secwfor  priests,  subject 
jto  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesans,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  vacant  benefices  J[zy  If  this  regulation  "fe^ 
carried  into  execution  with  steadiness  in  any  degree 
proportional  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  framed^ 
a  very  cofisiderable  reformation  ntay  take  place  in  the 
ecctesiastica)  state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  se- 
cular clergy  may  gradually  become  a  respectaMe 
body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesias-' 
tics^  even  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  esem^ 
plary,  otherwise  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they* 
would  be  held  in  such  high  estimation,  and  posses^ 
such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their* 
countrymen  throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlemeiftSv 
But  whatever  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  m 
America  may  possess,- the  success  of  their  endeavours 
in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true  rel^on 
to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might 
have  been  expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their 
'xcal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they  had  acquired 
ever  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  6ht  ^missionaries^  in  their  ardour 
to  make  proselytes^,  ■  admitted  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica into  the  christian  church,  without  previous  in- 
straction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  be- 
fore they  themselves  had  acquired  such  knowfec^ 
erf  the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to 
the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of 
duty.  Resting  upon  a  subtile  distinction  in  scho* 
lastic  theology,  between  that  degree  of  assent  which 
is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction 
of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yieMed  when  both 
these  are  imperfect,  they  adopted  this  strange  prac- 
tice, no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  refigion 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  jofmeit^ 
than  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason.    As  soon 

[«}  Real  Cedfib  MS.  penea  ne. 
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as  my  body  of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  tbe 
Spanish  power^  moved  by  the  example  of  their  ovm 
chiefs^  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  igno- 
rance, ejspressed  the  slightest  desire  of  embracing 
ihe  religion  of  their  conqUerots,  they  were  instantly 
baptized.    While  this  ra^e  of  conversion  continuec^ 
a  single  clergymen  baptized  in  one  day  above  five 
thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not  desist  until  he  was 
80  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift 
his  hands  [a].    In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  after 
the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  Was  administered  to  more  than  fout 
millions  [63.    Proselytes  adopted  with  such  incoQ- 
siderate  haste,  and  who  were  neither  instructed  iii 
the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed 
they  hacf  given  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity 
of  those  wnich  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  r€^ 
tained  their  veneration  for  their  anciait  superstitions 
in  full  force,  or  tningled  an  attachment  to  its  doo* 
trines  and  lites  vmh  that  slender  knowledge  o£ 
Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.    These  seo^ 
timents  the  new  converts  transmitted  to  their  po8*> 
terity,  into  whose  minds  they  have  dunk  to  deei% 
that  the  Spanish  eccle^astics,  with  all  their  industry^ 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.    The  reli^us . 
institutions  of  their  ancestors  are  still  remembet^^ 
and  held  in  honoui^  by  many  of  the  Indians,  both  An 
Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  whenever  they  think  them* 
selves  out  of  reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniards^ 
they  assemble  and  celebrate  their  idolatrous  rites  {c}. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians* 
The  powers  of  their  uncuUivated  understandings 
ar«  M  limited^  their  observations  aod  reflection! 

f al  P.  Torribio,  MS.     Toriquent.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6. 
[Aj  Torribio,  MS.     Torquem>  lib.  xvi.  c.  d. 
Ic2  Voy.  de  Uiloa,  i.  341.    Tor^em«  UIk  %t*  €.  83.  li!>.  svf. 
c.  28.    Guge,  I71« 
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;  r^cb  so  little  beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that 
they  seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming 
abstract  ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  express 
them.    To  such  men,  the  sublime  and  spiritual  doc- 
trines faf  Christianity  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
incomprehensible.      The    numerous    and  splendid 
ceremonies  of  the  popish  worship  catch  the  eye, 
please  and  interest  them ;  but  when  their  instruc- 
tors attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  with 
which  those  external  observances  are  connected, 
though  the  Indians  may  listen  with  jpatience,  they  so 
little  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  that 
their  acquiescence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief. 
Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  their  incapacity. 
Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment,  and  ingrossed 
by  the  objects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom 
reflect  upon  what  is  past,  or  take  thought  for  what 
is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of 
religion,  make  much  impression  upon  them ;  and 
while  their  foresight  rarely  extends  sp  far  as  the 
next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  them  with 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.    As- 
tonished equally  at  their  slowness  of  comprehension, 
and  at  their  insensibility,  some  of  the  early  mission- 
aries pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  so  brutish,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  understanding  the  first .  principles 
of  religion.     A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that, 
on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  thp  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  [[d^* 
Though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous  bull,  issued  in  the 
year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures, 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  [ej ;    yet, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they 
have  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imperfect  are 
their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  pos- 
sess such  a  portion  of  spiritual  discernment  as  to 

.   [fl?j  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20. 
^ej  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.      Garcia  Origin.  311. 
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be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holj 
communion  [/].  From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity 
and  imperfect  knowledge  of  religion^  when  th^e  ze;^ 
of  Philip  II.  established  the  Inquisition  in  America  ia 
the  year  1570,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribunal  [^3?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
tinue  under  the  inspection  of  their  diocesans;  Even 
after  the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is  held 
to  be  feeble  and  dubious  ;  and  though  some  of  them 
have  been  taught  the  learned  languages,  and  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of  academic  edu*- 
catiorf  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much 
suspected,  that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained 
priests,  or  received  into  any  religious  order  [A]. 

From  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The 
various  productions  with  which  they  supply  and 
enrich  the  mother-country,  and  the  system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them,  come  next  in  order 
to  be*  explained.  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as 
bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  pro- 
gress of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  attended 
with  the  same  benefit  a^  that  of  other  nations*  But 
when,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate 
rapacity  had  seized  on  countries  larger  than  all  £u<- 
rope,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a 
numbei"  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation 
of  them.  Was  so  obvious,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direc- 
tion to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  did 
Dot  form  compact  settlements,  where  industry,  cir*. 
cumscribed  within  proper  limits,  both  in  its  views 
and  operations,  is  conducted  with  that  sober  per- 
severing spirit,  which  gradually  converts  whatever 
is  in  its  possession  to  a  proper  use,  and  derives 
thence  the  greatest  advantage.    Instead  of  this,  the 

C/]  '^Y-  ^ Ulloa,  i.  343.       C^]  Rccqp.lib.  vi. tit.  i.  1.  aS* 
-  [A]  Torquem.  lib.  xvii.  c.  13.    See  Note  CLXXXIV. 
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Spaniards,  seduced  by  tfaii  boundless  prospect  vKkh 
iDpeti^d  to  them,  divided  their  possessions  in  Am^ 
^iC2i  into  governments  of  great  extents  As  their 
tnitnber  was  tdo  small  to  attempt  the  regular  cat 
ture  of  the  immense  provinces,  which  they  occupied 
tftther  than  peopled^  they  bent  their  attention  to  n 
few  objects,  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  suddeii 
^ndte&orlMtant  gain,  and  turned  away  with  Contempt 
from  the  humbler  paths  of  industry,  which  lead  morfe 
slowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to  Wealth  and 
increase  of  national  strength . 

Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be  a<:«- 
quired,  that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  inviting  to  men,  who  are  either  u^*- 
Accustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity  with  "v^ich  the 
tekure  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  commerce 
Must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and 
rapacious  as  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  few 
turns  of  profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly^  M 
'soon  as  the  several  countries  in  Anaerioi  were  ^sub- 
jected to  the  dominicm  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the 
xmly  naethod  of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  Xb 
the  adventurers,  by  whom  they  were  conquered* 
Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure 
them  to  setde  by  the  prospect  of  thdr  affording 
]gold  and  silver,  were  totally  neglected.  Those  iik 
iK^hich  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  satiw 
guine  expectations  they  had  formed,  wete  abandoned* 
£ven  the  value  of  the  islands,  the  first-fruits  df  their 
discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their  attention-, 
isunk  so  much  in  their  estimaticHi,  when  the  miriteft 
which  had  been  opened  in  tbetai  were  exhausted^ 
that  they  were  deserted  by  many  of  the  planters,  and 
left  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  possessors^ 
AU  crowded  to  Me^dco  and  Peru,  where  the  quaii^ 
tities  of  gold  and  silver  found  among  the  nativ^s^ 
who  searched  for  them  with  little  industry  aiid  less 


sktU^  prons^d  aii  unexliawted  stwe,  a&  the  x^econv 
penge  of  more  inteUigent  ^d  persevering  efforts, 

Buring  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  research- 
es was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  success.  Al: 
1^}|^9  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were 
acadentaUy  discovered  in  the  year  1 545  [t]^  by  an  ' 
Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up  the  mountain,  in 
pursuit  of  a  Llama  which  had  stmyed  ^m  bis 
i^Qck«  Soon  after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in  New 
Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were 
opened*  From  that  timet  successive  discoveries  have 
been  nude  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  minea  are  now 
so  numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  some 
few  mines  of  gold  in  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Fir  me, 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  tlie 
capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  reduced 
into  a  system  no  less  complicated  than  interesting. 
To  describe  the  nature  of  the  various  ores,  the  mode 
of  extracting  them  from  the  boweb  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exp^m  the  sever^  processes  by  which  the 
metals  are  separated  from  the  substances  with  which 
they  are  mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  thje 
attractive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the 
natural  phibsopher  or  chymist,  rather  than  of  the 
historian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  moun- 
tains of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  treasure^, 
astonished  mankind^  who  had  been  accustomed 
hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious 
metals,  from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the 
mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to  prin- 
ciples, of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely 
moderate,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  ^Iver  that  ha9 
lieen  regularly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal 
in  value  to  four  millions  sterUng  annually,  reckoning 
lirom  the  y^ar  1^2,  in  which  America  was  cSscovei^ 
t49 19  thj9  present  time.    Thb,  in  two  hundred  and 

^Q  Fernandezy  p.  i.  Kb.  xi^  Cf  11. 
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-eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-two  millions.     Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the 
Spanish  writers  contend,  that  as  much  more  ought 
td  be  added  to  it,  in  consideration  of  treasure  which 
has  been  extracted  from  the  mines^  and  imported 
fradulently  into  Spain,  without  paying  duty  to  the 
king.     By  this  account,  Spain  has  drawn  from  the 
New  World  a  supply  of  wealth,  amounting  at  least 
to  two  thousand  miUions  of  pounds  sterling  [A:3* 
The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quan- 
tity of  treasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  public.    In  order  to  encourage 
private  adventurers,  the  person  who  discovers  and 
works  a  new  vein,  is  entltlefl  to  the  property  of  it. 
Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a  discovery  before  the 
governor  of  the  province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is 
measured  off,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted 
him,  under  the  obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine 
within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  custom- 
ary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  shall  produce.     In- 
vited by  the  facility  with  which  such  grants  are   ob- 
tained, and  encouraged  by  some  stri^ng  examples 
of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure ;  not  only  the 
sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident 
enter  upon  it  with  astonishing  ardour.    With  vast 
objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and 
expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil 
her  secret  stores,  and  give  up  the   wealth  which 
they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  every  otlxer 
occupation  insipid  and  uninteresting.     The  charms  of 
this  pursuit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play,  are  so  be« 
witching,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  the  mind»  as 
even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.    Un« 
der  its  influence,  the  cautious  become  enterprising, 
and  the  covetous  profuse.    Powerful  as  this  charm 
naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arts  of 

■  [^]  Uztariz  Theor.  y  Pract.  de  •  Commercia.  c.  S. 
dec.  viii.  lib.  xi.  c.  IS.    See  Note  CLXXXV. 
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an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name 
of  searchers.  These  are  commonly  persons  of  des- 
j^erate  fortunes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some 
skin  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating 
iatianher  and  confident  pretensions  peculiar  to  pro* 
jectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous.  By 
plausible  descriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they 
have  discovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ; 
by  producing,  when  requisite,  specimens  of  promising 
ore;  by  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assurance, 
that  success  is  certain,  and  that  the  expence  must 
be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade.  An  as^^ 
sociation  is  formed ;  a  sinall  sum  is  advanced  by 
each  copartner  ;  the  mine  is  opened ;  the  searcher 
is  entrusted  with  the  sole  direction  of  every  operatiotfj 
unforeseen  difficulties  occur ;  new  deiAands  of  money 
are  made ;  but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappoint- 
ments and  delays,  hope  is  never  extinguished,  and 
the  ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is 
observed,  that  if  any  person  once  enter  this  seducing 
path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  $  his  ideas 
alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit, 
visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  speaks,  and  dreams  of 
nothing  else  [J]. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever 
the  acdve  exertions  of  any  society  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  as  render  a  nation  really 
opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  the  Spa- 
nish ccdonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles  of 
sound  pc^cy,  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legis- 
lator would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour, 
in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  pernicious  in- 
dustry, as  is  now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards 
it.  **  Projects  of  mining,**  (says  a  good  judge  of  the 

111  UUoa  Eatreten.  p.  293<     - 
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political  conduct  of  natiotis,)  ^^  iD&te44  of  r«fifciaqg 
«^  the  Capital  ejmpjoyfd  in  thetn,  together  with  th? 
^^  ordiiury  profit  of  stocky  commQnly  absorb  both 
*«  capital  and  profit.  They  ar^  the  proj^as,  there« 
^  fore,  to  which,  of  aU  otWsj  *  ptu4wt  Uwgi^er^ 
^'  who  desired  to  increase  the  c^pi^l  of  his  Ratiop« 
<<  weuld  lea$t  choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  §ii** 
««  couragement,  or  to  t^rn  towafds  them  a  gre^tt^r 
«^  sh^ire  of  that  capital  than  would  go  x^  theiq  ^ 
^<  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  absurd 
^^  confid^nc^  which  ^U  men  hav^  ip  their  own  gaod 
*«  fortune,  that  wherever  ther^  is  the  Jeast  pro^gwitf 
"  of  success,  top  great  a  phare  of  it  is^pt  to  go  to  then? 
**  of  its  own.  accord  [?»]."  ^  But  in  th?  Sp^BlM* 
colonies,  government  is  studious  tp  cherish  a  SfHcit 
which  it  shcaild  have  laboured  to  depress,  apd,  by 
the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  incour 
^derate  credulity,  which  has  turned  the  active  i^^ 
dustry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  improper 
chanuel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the  slender  pre-* 
grets  which  Spanish  America  has  made  durir^  ^o 
centuries  and  a  half,  either  in  useful  manufactures, 
or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation,  whi^H 
furqish  the  colonies  of  other- nations  with  their  Qtgpl^ 
commodities.  In  comparison  with  the  preci(M|A 
ipetals  every  bounty  of  nature  is  so  much  despised, 
thstt  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  h^s  niipg}^ 
ynxh  the  idiom  of  language  in  Amerifi*,  aud  th^  3p»^ 
piards  settle  there  denominate  ^  country  rich,  ufxt 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops, 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  p^^tures,  but  ou  accounft  of 
the  minerals  which  its  mountains  contl^in*  In  qv^l 
of  these,  th^y  abandon  the  delightful  pl^H}?  q£  JP^rtt 
and  Mexico,  and  resort  to  barren  and  uucoptifcyrt^bto 
region?,  wheve  they  hav^  huUt  spme  of  thf  ki^e^t 
tpowns  which  they  pp^ss  in  the  New  WPpld,  M 
^be  s^(:tivity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spsuiivds  f^rigma^7 

[w]  I)j't  Sn>it^'«  I9Q^il'y|  fcPf  ii.  155. 
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took  tbis  <Urectiof^  it  ii  Qow  so  di£k^ 
a  different  way,  that  although,  from  varioa9  cause$» 
the  gain  of  working  mines  h  mnch  decreased ;  th^ 
fascination  continues,  and  almost  every  person,  who 
t^kes  wy  active  part  in  the  commerce  of  New  Spain 
or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some  adventure  of  this 
kind  [n]n 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Spaiuards,  and  the  predous  metab  which  these  yield 
form  the  prindpal  artide  in  thdr  commerce  with 
America)  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess 
there,  ahound  with  other  commodities  of  such  valu^ 
or  scardty,  as  to  attract :»  considerable  degree  of  at<r 
lentipn.  CkKhineal  is  ii  production  almost  pecutiai? 
to  Nc»w  3pain,  of  such  dpmand  in  commerce,  that 
the  s4^  is  always  cert^,  and  it  yields  such  profit^ 
4S  an^dy  rew^uxls  the  labour  ^nd  care  employed  in 
resurin^  the  curious  insects  of  which  this  va^uaUe 
drug  IS  composed,  and  preparing  it  for  the  markett 
Quinquina,  or  Jesuits  Bark,  the  most  ssdutary,  simplot 
perheps,  and  of  most  restors^tive  virtue,  that  Provi<« 
4ence,  in  compassion  to  human  infirmity,  has  made 
know4)  unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it 
^fiords  3L  lucrative  branch  of  commerce*  The  Indigo 
qf  (iv^atiiqs^la  is  superior  in  quality  to  ths^t  of  any  pro^ 
vincf  is  Arnica,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
eo^ent*  Cacoa,  thoygh  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
^pnies,  iittains  to  its  highest  state  of  perfectioii 
thrre,  and  from  the  ^eat  consumption  of  chocolate 
in  f^uvc^f  V  well  as  m  America,  is  a  valuable  com** 
modity^  Th^  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exqubite 
flavour  than  any  brought  from  the  New  World  | 
th9  sngar  nnsed  in  that  island,  in  Hiapaniola,  and  in 
N^w  Spain,  together  with  drugs  of  various  kindss 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  productions 
of  America^  which  enridi  the  Spanish  Commerce. 
To  ti\m  must  be  added,  an  artide  of  no  inconsider^ 

[»]  See  NoTK  CLXXXV {. 
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able  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  many  of  those  which  I  have  enumerated^ 
the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  the  country  than  to  their  own  foresight  and 
industry.  The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly horned  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New 
World  with  a  rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief, 
A  few  years  after  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  so  numerous,  that  their 
proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thousands  [o]*  Less 
attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  continued  to 
increase,  they  were  sufiFered  to  run  wild,  and  spread- 
ing over  a  country  of  boundless  extent,  under  a 
mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their 
number  became  immense.  They  range  over  the 
vast  ]()lains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres,  towards 
the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  ;  and 
the  unlucky  travelle^^  who  once  falls  in  among  them, 
may  proceed  several  days  before  he  can  disentangle 
himself  from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  seems  to  have  no  end.  They  are 
hardly  less  numerous  in  New  Spain,  and  in  several 
other  provinces  :  they  are  killed  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  hides  ;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons 
is  so  great,  that  the  stench  of  their  carcases,  which 
are  left  in  the  fields  would  infect  the  air,  if  large 
packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  galUnazoSj  or 
American  vultures^  the  most  voracious  of  all  the 
feathered  kind,  did  not  instantly  devour  them.  The 
number  of  those  hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  En* 
rope  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  com* 
merce  f  joj.  ^ 

Almost  all   these  may  be  considered  as  staple 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  anddifierent,if  we 

[o]  Oviedo  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  101,  B.     |iackluyt,  iii.  466. 511. 

Zp2  Acosta,  lib.  iii.  c.  SS.     Ovallo  Hist,  of  Chili.  Churchy  . 
Collect,  iii.  47.  sep.  Ibid.  v.  p.  680.  692.     LetUes  Efjif-  »«»* 
235.     Feuillc^i.  249. 
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except  ihat  last  mehtionedy  from  the  prodttctions  o£ 
the  mother-country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various 
articles  from  her  colonies,  first  became  active  and 
considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manufactures 
were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  jHroduct 
of  these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commo- 
dities of  the  New  World,  and  to  answer  its  growing 
demands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  Charles  V.  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  in^ 
dustrious  countries  in  Europe.  Her  manufactures 
in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not 
only  to  furnish  what  was  sufficient  for  her  own  con- 
sumption, but  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
When  a 'market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and 
to  which  she  alone  had  access, .  opened  in  America, 
she  had  recourse  to  her  domestic  store,  and  found 
there  an  abundant  supply  [93*  '^^^^  ^^^  employ* 
ment  must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit 
of  industry.  Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  the 
manufactures,  the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain 
might  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  propor** 
tioB  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the 
state  c^  the  Spanish  marine  at  this  period  less  flou^ 
rishing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have 
possessed  above  a  thousand  merchant  ships  [rj,  a 
number  protxibly  far  superior  to  that  of  any  nation 
in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign 
trade  and  domestic  industry  give  reciprocally  to  each 
other  in  thdr  progress,  the  au^entation  of  both 
must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might 
have  received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and 
vigour  from  her  acquisitions  in  the  New  World,  tha^ 
other  powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies  there* 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.    Wealth, 

[9]  See  NqteCLXXXVIL  [r]  Campomanes,  ii.  140, 
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which  flows  in  gradually ^  and  with  moderate  in^ 
crease,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is 
friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous 
and  welUconducted  exertions;  but  when  opulence 
pours  in  suddenly^  and  with  too  full  z  stream,  it 
overturns  all  sober  plans  of  industry,  and  brings 
Blong  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild  and  extrava* 
.yant,  and  daring  in  business  or  in  action.    Such  was 
the  great  and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and 
revenue  that  the  possession  of  America  brought  into 
Spain,  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  influence 
iipOB  the  political  operations  of  that  monarghy  soon 
began  to  appear.    For  a  considerable  time,  hQ\i^ever, 
the  supply  of  treasure  from  the  New   World  was 
scanty  and  prec^ious,  aqd  the  genius  of  Charlea  V. 
conducted  public  measures  with  such  prudence,  that 
the  ^@ots  of  this  influence  were  little  perceived* 
But  when  Philip  IL  as<;ended  the  Spanish  throne,  with 
talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remit- 
tances frpm  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  con* 
i^erable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  *  of 
this  rapid  change  in  the  state  of  th^  l^ngdom,  both 
€Mi  the  monarch  and  his  people,  was  at  once  ooor 
^Hcuous.    Thilip,  possessing  that  spirit  of  unceasing 
assiduity,  which  often  characterizes  the  ambi^on  of 
men  of  moderate  talents,  entertained  such  ^n  higli 
opinion  of  his  own  resources,  that  he  thought  nothing 
too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.     Shut  up  himr 
self  in  the  solitude  of  th?  Escurial,  he  troubled  anci 
annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.    He  waged 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  E^gtishj    he  en^ 
couraged  and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France  ; 
he  conquer^  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and 
garrisons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies     By 
fuch  7  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  operas 
tions,  pursued  with  ardour,  during  the  course  of  a 
long  reign,  Spain  was  drained  both  of  inen  and 
moQey.    Under  the  weak  administration  of  hii  $1}C* 
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cessor,  Philip  HI,  the  vigour  of  the  nation  contiiii;ied 
to  decrease,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  decline^  [A. 
D.  1611, J  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that 
monarch  expelled  at  once  near  a  million  of  hig  most 
industrious  subjects,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ess* 
hausted  state  of  the  kingdom  required  some  estraor- 
dinary  exertion  of  political  wisdom  to  augment  ia 
numbers,  and  to  revive  its  strength*  Early  in  tho 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  such  a  dimioution  in 
the  number  of  her  people,  that  from  inability  to  n* 
cruit  her  armies,  she  was  obliged  to  contract  her 
operations.  Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen 
into  decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of 
all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extensive  foreign  com- 
merce tvas  lost^  The  trade  between  different  partA 
ef  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted^  and  the  ships 
which  attempted  to  carry  it  on^  Were  taken  .and 
plundered  by  enetnie^  whom  she  once  despised.  Eves 
agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every 
prosperous  state,  was  neglected^  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  countries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what  was 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own  inbabitantf. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures 
ef  the  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her 
colonies  ODutinued  to  increase.  The  Spaniards,  like 
theif  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which 
poured  in  annuaUy  upon  tfaem^  deserted  the  paths  o£ 
mdustry,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
repaired  with  eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which 
this  opulence  issued*  By  this  rage  <^  emigration, 
another  drain  was  opened,  and  the  strength  of  tha 
colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  AH  those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adveiv 
tuners  who  had  at  first  settled  in  America,  depended 
absohitdy  Upon  Spain  for  almost  every  article  of 
necessary  consumption.  Engaged  in  more  alluring 
and  hicradve  pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints 
which  goverauent  imposed,  they  could  not  turn 
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their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the  inanu-« 
factures  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence.  They 
received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another  place)  their 
clothings  their  furniture,  whatever  nunistersr  to  the 
ease  or  lu3airy  of  life,  and  even  their  instruments 
of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned  of  people, 
and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to  supply 
their  growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  to  her 
neighbours.  The  manufactures  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her 
wants  called  into  existence,  or  animated  with  new 
vivacity,  furnished  in  abundance  whatever  she  re- 
quired. In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law  concerning 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America, 
oppose  this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  * 
than  any  statute,  defeated  its  operations,  and  con- 
strained the  Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding 
it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  reiying 
on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants, 
who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out 
their  manufactures  to  America,  and  receive  the  ex- 
orbitant price  for  which  they  are  sold  there,  either 
in  specie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New- 
World.  Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allure- 
ment of  profit,  ever  induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  be- 
tray or  defraud  the  person  who  confided  in  him  [^s]  ; 
and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction 
of  the  nation,  contributes  to  its  ruin.  In  a  short 
time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities 
exported  to  America  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fa- 
bric [/].  All  the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreiga 
merchants,  though  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards. 
The  treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hence- 
forward not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it 
reached  Europe,  it  was  anticipated  as  the  price  of 
goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth  which^ 
by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread  through 

£s2  Zavala  Representacion,  p.  226.     |^^]  Campomanes^  it.  IS8» 
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each  vein  of  industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  apd 
movement  to  every  branch  of  manufs^cture,  flowed 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course,  ag 
neither  enriched  nor  animated  jt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artizans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by 
this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so 
much  in  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
them  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  the  manufactures  of 
Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  ia 
quality  or  cheapness  of  work,  were  still  farther  de- 
pressed. This  destructive  commerce  drained  off  the 
riches  of  the  nation  faster  and  more  completely,  than 
even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  carried 
on  by  its  monarchs.  Spain  was  so  much  astonished 
and  distressed,  at  beholding  her  American  treasures 
vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  that 
Philip  III.  unable  to  supply  what  was  requisite  in 
circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endeavoure4 
to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  silver  [u] ;  and  the  lord  of  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced  to  a  wretch- 
^  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  im- 
poverished states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have 
not  proved  a  source  of  population  and  of  wealth  tp 
her,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  nations. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry subsists  in  full  vigour,  every  person  settled 
in  such  colonies  as  are  similar  in  their  situation  to 
those  of  Spain  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to 
three  or  four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants  [a;^. 
But  wherever  the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this 
supply,  every  emigrant  .may  be  considered  as  a 
citizen  lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers  must 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  answering  his  demands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  such  her  inability 

[uj  Uztarez,  c.  104;,  ^o:  J  Child  on  trade  and  colonies. 


to  supply  the  growing  ivAtitsi  of  her  colonies.  Thfe 
fatal  efiects  of  this  disproportion  between  their  de- 
mands, and  hef  capacity  of  answering  them,  have 
been  much  increased  by  the  mode  in  which  Spaifi 
has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her 
idea  of  monopollfciiig  the  trade  with  America,  and 
debarring  her  subjects  there  from  any  communication 
with  foreigners,,  that  all  het  jealous  and  systematic  ar- 
rangements  have  arisen.  These  are  so  singular  in  their 
nature  and  consequences  as  to  merit  a  particular  ex-^ 
planation.  In  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  at  which 
she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her 
colonies  in  an  exclusive  company,  i  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  nations  more  commercial,  and  fit 
a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  object  of 
greater  attention  and  ought  to  have  been  better  urt- 
derstood.  The  Dutdh  gave  up  the  whole  trade  with 
their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  tidies,  t6 
exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with  respect  to 
the  East  Indian  commerce ;  and  the  two  former 
have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of 
their  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man 
cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a  method  for  checking  the 
progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony- 
more  effectual  than  this.  The  interest  of  the  colony, 
and  of  the  exclusive  company,  must  in  every  point 
be  diametrically  opposite ;  and  as  the  latter  possesses 
such  advantages  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  cafi 
prescribe  at  pleasure  the  terms  of  intercourse,  the 
fonner  must  not  only  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  but 
must  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  the  increase 
of  its  surplus  stock  discouraged  by  those  vetf  per- 
sons to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its  produce 
tions  r^]. 
Spam,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  ftoin  falHng 

{[^]  Smhh'fi  tnq[uiryi  it.  171. 
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into  this  error  itx  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which 
she  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the  New 
Worlds  Gold  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too 
high  value  to  vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private 
hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the  direction 
of  a  commerce  so  inviting ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  every  ship  fitted  out  for 
.  America,  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the  Casa 
de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive  a 
licence  to  make  the  voyage ;  and  that  on  its  return, 
a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought  should 
be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it  could  be  per- 
mitted to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regu- 
lation, all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World 
centered  originally  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was 
gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  almost  to  our  own  times.  For 
the  greater  security  pf  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to 
America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of 
fraud,  the  comjnerce  of  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  is 
carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under  strong  convoys. 
These  fleets  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distin- 
guished by  the  nanve  of  the  Galeons^  the  other  by 
that  of  the  FlotUy  are  equipped  annually.  Formerly 
they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  j  but  as  the , 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious, 
they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every 
article  of  luxury,  or  necessary  consumption,  that  an 
opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Cartha- 
gena,  and  then  at  Porto-Belk).  To  the  former,  the 
merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces,  resort. 
The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the ,  rich  commerce 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons 
are  expected,,  the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these 
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two  IdnffciQins,  together  with  their  other  vaki^tle 
cominocBties,  is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From 
thence,  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  the,  fleet  from 
Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus,  partly  on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river 
:  Chagre  to  Porto-BeUo.  This  paltry  village,  the  cH- 
inate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious  union  of  exces- 
sive heat,  <;ontinual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhala- 
tions arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life 
than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  immedi- 
ately filled  with  people.  From  being  the  residence 
of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable 
garrison  relieved  every  three  months,  Porto-Bello 
assumes  suddenly  a  very  different  aspect,  and  its 
streets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from 
every  corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and,  during  its 
prescribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished,  with  that 
simplicity  of  transaction  and  that  unbounded  confi- 
dence, which  accompany  extensive  commerce  [z]. 
The  Flota  holds  its  course  to  Vera  Crus^  The  trea- 
sures and  Commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  de- 
pending provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Fuebla 
de  los  Angeles  in  expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  car- 
ried thither,  and  the  commercial  operations  of  Vera 
Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of 
Porto-Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance 
and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  soon  as  they  have  com- 
pleted their  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at 
the  Havanna,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  thus 
fettered  and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being 
confined  to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown 
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into  a  few  hands,  and  almoi t  the  whole  of  It  waa 
gradoafiy  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
houses,  formerly  in    Seville,   and  now  in   Cadiz« 
These  by  combinations,  which  they  can  easily  form, 
may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  prea 
serves  commodities  at  thdr  natural  price ;  and  by 
acting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are  prompted  by 
their  mutu^  interest,  they  may  raise  or  lower  thet 
valu^  of  them  at  pleasure.    In  consequence  of  this, 
the  price  of  European  goods  in  America,  is  alwaya 
high,  and  often  exorbitant.    A  hundred,  two  hun-» 
dred,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits 
not  uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  hep 
colonies  []a].    From   the  same  ingrossing  spirit  it 
frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  second  order, 
whose  warehouses  do  not  contain  a  complete  assort** 
mefit  of  commodities  for  the  American  market, 
cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants 
such  goods  as  they  want,  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
for  vmich  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies.    With  the 
same  vigilant  je^ousy  that  an  exducdve  company 
^^oards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those 
overgrown    monopcdists   end|)avour  to  check  tha 
progress  of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they 
dread  [43*    This  restraint  of  the  American  coni* 
^lerce  to  one  port,  not  only  eQec^s  its  domestic  state, 
but  limits  its  foreign  operations.    A  monopolist  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by  a 
confined  trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than 
by  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only 
a  moderate  return  of  gain.    It  is  often  his  interest 
pot  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his 
activity ;  and,  instead  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous 
exertions  of  commerc^jtl  industry,  it  may  he  the 
object  of  his  attention  tp  check  and  set  bounds  to 
them.    By  some  such  maxim,  the  me|:cantile  policy 

[a]  B.  UUoa,  JHeUbliss.  part.  ii.  p.  191.         [6]  Smith's  Ia« 
quiry,  v*  171*    Qampomasttt,  £du£.  Popul.  i.  4*S8, 
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of  Spain  seems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourse  with 
America.    Instead  of  furnishing  the  colonies  with 
European  goods  in  such  quantity  as  might  render 
both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate ;   the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied 
them  with  a  sparing,  hand,  that  the  eagerness  of 
competition  amongst  customers  obliged  to  purchase 
in  a  scanty  market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors 
to  dispose   of  their  cargoes  with   exorbitant  gain. 
About  the  middle   of  the  last   century,  when    the 
exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united 
squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  []c].     The 
supply  which  such  a  fleet  could  carry,  must  have 
been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  those  popu- 
lous and  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon 
it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

'  Spain  eai;ly  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from 
her  former  prosperity,  and  many  respectable  and 
virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  devising 
methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  ana 
commerce  of  their  country.  From  the  violence  of 
the  remedies  proposed,  we  may  judge  how  desperate 
and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding 
a  violation  of  police  with  criminality  against  the 
state,  contended,  that  in  order  to  check  illicit  com- 
merce, every  person  convicted  of  carrying  it  on, 
-  should  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of 
all  his  effects  [rf].  Others,  forgetting  the  distinction 
between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  insisted, 
that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the 
crimes  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried, 
and  punished,  according  to  the  secret  and  summary 

[c]  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  i.  435.  ii.  110.  . 
[(/]  M.  de  Santa  Cruz  Cotnmercia  Suelto,  p..  142. 
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form  in  which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises,  its* 
jurisdiction  [ej.  Others,  uninstructed  by  observing, 
the  pernicious  eflFects  of  monopolies  in  every  country, 
where  they  have  been  established,  have  proposed  to 
vest  the  trade  with  America  in  exclusive  companies, 
which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guar- 
dians of  the  Spanish  commerce  against  the  encroach* 
ment  of  the  interlopers  f/]. 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better 
digested  and  more  beneficial,  were  suggested.  But 
under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  the  reign  of 
the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and 
indecision  are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of 
governnaent.  Instead  of  taking  for  their  model  the 
active  administration  of  Charles  V.  they  aflFected  to 
imitate  the  cautious  procrastinating  wisdom  of 
Philip  11.  and  destitute  of  his  talents,  they  deliber- 
ated perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No  re- 
medy was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the 
national  commerce,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign, 
languished.  These  evils  continued  to  increase,  and 
Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more 
opulent  than  any  European  state,  possessed  neither 
vigour,  nor  money  [^],  nor  industry.  At  length, 
the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  rouzed 
the  slumbering  genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the 
two  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by. 
the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth  in  some 
degree,  the  anqent  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation. 
While  men  were  tlius  forming,  capable  of  adopting 
sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  influ- 
enced the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course 
of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected 
source  the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talentSt 

[^3  Moncada  Reitauracion  politica  de  Espagna,  p.  4h 
U"}  21javalla,  y  Augnion  RepresentacioD,  &c.  p.  190% 
m  See  NoTB  CLXXXIX. 
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The  variotjis  powefs  Nvho  favoured  the  pretensions 
either  of  the  Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to 
their  support;  iFrtoce,  Enghnd,  and  Holland  re- 
mitted immense  sums  td  Spain.  These  were  spent 
m  th^  provinces  which  became  the  theatre  of  war. 
Part  oF  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners 
had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back  thither. 
From  this  aera,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Spanish 
authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy;  and, 
however  humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  fond  of  circulating  specie,  in 
dome  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
Kc  p]. 

As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  the  throne,  they  discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation^  and 
took  advantage  of  it  ^  for  although  that  family  has 
not  given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  supe- 
riority of  genius,  they  have  ^1  been  beneficent  prin- 
ces, attentive  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and 
solicitous  to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the 
first  object  of  Philip  V.  to  suppress  an  innovation 
which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish 
ctnnmerce  with  America.  The  EngUsh  and  Dutch, 
by  their  superiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquired 
such  command  of  the  sea,  as  to  cut  off"  all  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furnish  her  subjects  in  America  those  necessaries  of 
life,  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and  as  -the 
only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of 
their  treasure,  departed  so  far  from  the  usual  ligout 
of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her 
allies  the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  MUo,  to 
whom  Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  dFthid  hicra^ 
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tive  commerce^  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,;  ^id  car* 
ried  it  on  upon  principles  very  difierent  from  those 
of  the  Spaniards,^  They  supplied  Peru  with  Euro-* 
pean  commodities  at  a  moderate  price,  ana  not  in 
stinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they  imported 
were  conveyed  to  every  province  of  Spanish  Ame-» 
rica,  in  such  abundance  aa  had  never  been  known  ia 
any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse  had  been  con* 
tinned,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities 
from  Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  ccdonies  on  the  mother-country  have  been  at 
an  end*  The  most  peremtory  injunctions  were 
therefore  issued  [ITIS])  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port  of  Peru  or  Chili  [it], 
and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  employed  to  clear  the 
South  Sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war,  which 
w^  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spaia 
obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her  com« 
merdal  system,  slie  was  exposed  to  another,  which 
she  deemed  hardly  less  pernicious.  As  an  induce-* 
meat  1;hat  might  prevail  with  Queen  Anne  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  which  France  and  Spsun  desired  with 
equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great 
Britain  the  Assienta^  or  contract  for  supplying  the 
Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by,  France,  but  granted  it  the  more 
extraordinary  privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the 
fair  of  Porto-Bello,  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  laden 
with  European  commodities.  In  consequence  ol 
this,  British  factories  were  established  at  Carthagena, 
Panama, .  Vera  Cru2,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spa**' 
nish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had 
hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transaQtions  of  her 
colonies  was  removed.    The  agents  of  a  rival  nation, 
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residing  in  the  towns  of  mdst  extensive  trade,  and 
of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of 
the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated 
and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing  what  commo- 
dities might  be  imported  into  them  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  In  consequence  of  information  so 
authentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica 
and  other  English  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spa- 
nish  main,  were  enabled  to  assort  and  proportion 
their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market, 
that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with 
a  facility,  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former 
period.  This  however  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  Thd 
agents  of  the  British  South-Sea  Company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorised 
to  make  by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto-Bello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanish  conti- 
nent, without  limitation  or  restraint.  Instead  of  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
they  usually  employed  one  which  exceeded  nine 
hundred  tons  in  burden.  She  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  which,  mooring  in  some 
neighbouring  creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with 
fresh  bales  of  goods,  to  replace  such  as  were  «old. 
The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  revenue, 
gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the 
fraud  [/].  Thus,  partly  by  the  operations  of  the 
company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of  private  inter- 
lopers, almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America 
was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense  com- 
merce of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain, 
^hd  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing, 
[^1737]  and  the  squadron  itself  reduced  from  fifteen 
thousand  to  two  thousand  tons  [nQi  served  hardly 

[/]  See  Note  CXC. 
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any  purpose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue 
arising  from  the  fifth  on  silver. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and 
felt  so  sensibly  their  pernicious  eflFects,  it  was  impos« 
sible  not  to  make  some  eflFort  to  restrain  them.  Her 
first  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under 
the  appellation  of  Guarda  CosfaSy  upon  the  coasts 
of  those  provinces,  to  which  interlopers  most  fre- 
quently resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred 
with  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in 
rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  those  vessels 
vigilant  and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  domi- 
nions  so  extensive,  and  so  accessible  by  sea,  hardly 
aiiy  number  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard  against 
its  inroads  in  every  quarter.  This  interruption  of 
an  Intercourse,  which^  had  been  carried  on  with  so 
much  facility,'  that  the  merchants  in  the  British  colo- 
nies were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an 
allowed  branch  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and 
complaints.  These  authorised,  in  some  measure,, 
and  rendered  more  interesting,  by  several  unjustifi- 
able acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of 
the  Spanish  Guarda  Costas,  precipitated  Great  Bri- 
tain into  a  war  with  Spain  [1739]  j  in  consequence 
of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from  the 
Assiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  her  colonies,  without  being  restrained  by 
any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English 
on  their  American  trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spa- 
niards the  vast  consumption  of  European  goods  in 
their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of 
accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occasional 
demand  of  the  Various  provinces,  they  perceived  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their 
colonies,  different  from  their  ancient  one,  of  sending 
thither  periodical  fleets.    That  mode  of  commumcar 
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^A  hid  beep  found  not  biilj  to  be  uncertain,  as  the 

departure  of  the  Galeom  and  Ftota  was  sometimes 
retarded  by  varions  acddeots^  and  often  prevented 
by  the  wars  wtnch  raged  in  Europe ;  but  lonff  expe« 
rience  had  shewn  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  Ame-^ 
tica  a  regular  and  timely  supply  of  what  tl  wanted. 
The  scarcity  of  European  goods  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments frequently  became  excessive ;  their  price  rose' 
to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  ojF  mercan^ 
tile  attention  did  not  fail  to  observe  this  favourable- 
Opportuhity,  an  ample  supfdy  was  poured  in  by  inter* 
k>pers  from  the  EngU^,  the  Frenicb,  and  Dutch 
islands;  and  when  the  Galeons  at  length  arrived, 
they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by  this  illicit 
commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  com* 
modities  with  which,  they  were  loaded.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  Spain  has  pernsitted  a  considerable  pairt 
ef  her  commerce  with  America,,  to  be  carried  on  by 
register  ships.  These  are  fitted  out,  during  iher 
intervals  between  the  stated  masons  when  the  Giai* 
*leons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants*  in  Seville  at  Cadiz^ 
upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  council  of  thfit 
Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium^ 
and  are  destined  for  those  ports,  in  America  whem 
any  extraordinary  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected! 
By  •this  e^qpedient,  such  a  regular  supply  of  the  com^ 
modities,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  demand,  is 
cpnveyed  to  the  American  market,,  that  the  interior 
per  is  no  longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  ex« 
cessive  gain,  or  the  peofde  in  the  colonies  urged  by 
the  same  necessity  to  engage  in*  the  hazardous  adven-* 
tures  of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  ad*f 
vantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  num* 
ber  of  register  ships  increased ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
ye^  1 74^,  the  Galeons^af  ter  having  been  employed  up« 
wards  o^  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  Fr<)i^ 
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and  Peru  but  by'sfngl^  ships  dkpatch^d  from  time  ta 
time  as  occasion  requires,  and  when  the  merchants 
expect  a  profitable  market  will  open.  These  ships 
sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  directly  to  the' 
ports  of  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manu-* 
factures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in 
those  countries  were  formerly  obliged  to  repair  to 
Porto-Bello  or  Panama^  These  towns,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline,  when  de- 
prived of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed  their 
prosperity.  This  disadvantage  however  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  thisi 
new  arrangement,  as  the  whole  continent  of  South 
America  receives  new  supplies  of  European  com-* 
modities,  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such  abun« 
dance,  as  must  not  only  contribute  greatly  ta  the  hap- 
piness, but  increase  the  population  of  all  the  colonies 
settled  there. "  But  as  aH  the  register  ships  destined 
for  the  South  Seas,  must  still  take  th«ir  departure 
from  Cadii,  and  are  obliged  to  return  thither  [n], 
this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in  its 
toew  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to  the 
restraints  of  a  specie^  of  monopoly,  and  feels  those 
liernicious  effects  of  it,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to 
regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourishing  co- 
lonies ;  it  hasr extended  likewise  to  the  reviving  com«- 
merce  in  those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected, 
or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tastes  which  the 
people  of  Europe  have  acquired  in  consequence  of 
importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which 
they  conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one 
of  the  most  universal.  The  use  of  this  liquor  made 
with  a  paste,  formed  of  the  nut,  or  almond  of  the 
Cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  ingredients, 
the  Spaniards  first  learned  from  the  Mexicans ;  and 
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k  has  Appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other  European 
cations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing,  and  so  whole- 
some, that  it  has  become  a  commercial  article  of  con- 
siderable  importance.    The  cacao-tree  grows  spon- 
taneously in  several  parts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but 
the  nuts  of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guati- 
mala,  on  the  South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich, 
plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firmc.     In 
consequence  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  conimunica- 
tion  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  convey, 
ance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is 
more  extensive  than  in  any  district  of  America. 
But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements 
in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buen-Ayre,  to 
the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  cacao  trade.     The  trafGc  with  the 
mother-country  for  this  valuable  commodity  ceased 
almost  entirely  ;  and  such  was  the  supine  ni^gligence 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of  their  commercial 
^rrapgements,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  foreigners  this  production  of  their  owa 
colonies,  at  ap  exorbitant  price.     In  order  to  re- 
medy an  evil  no  less  disgraceful,  than  pernicious  to 
his  subjects,  Philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a** 
body  of  merchants,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  com- 
merce with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of 
their  eniploying  at  their  own  expence,  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  inter- 
lopers.    This  society,  distinguished  sometimes  by 
the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuscoa,  from  the 
province  of  Spain  in  \vhich  it  is  established,  and 
sometimes  by  i  that  of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from 
the  district  of  Americsi  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried 
on  its  operations  with  such  vigour  and  success^' that 
Spain  has  recovered  an  important  branch  of  com-f 
il^ierce,  which  she  had  suffered  to  be  wrested  from 
her,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  gf 
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extensive  consumption  at  a  moderate  price.  N6t 
only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Caraccas^ 
has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution  i 
for  although,  at  the  first  aspect,  it  niay  appear  to-be 
pne  of  those  monopolies,  whose  tendency  is  to  checl^ 
the  spirit  of  industry,  instead  of  calling  it  forth  to 
new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from  operating 
in  this  manner  by  several  salutary  regulations^ 
framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and  of 
purpose  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  in  th^ 
Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  com- 
pany, either  for  the  importation  of  European  Com- 
modities,  or  the  sale  of  their  own  productions.  The 
inhabitants  of  thcf  Canary  islands  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  thither  anhuaUy  a  register  ship  df  con- 
siderable burden ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain^ 
a  free  trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehends 
ed  in  the  charter  of  the  company.  In  consequence 
of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that  both  with 
respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase,  and  what  they 
sell,  the  price  seems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and 
equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not  the  power 
of  raising  the  former,  or  of  degrading  the  latter  at 
pleasure;  and  accordingly,  since  it  was  established, 
the  increase  of  culture,  of  population,  and  of  live 
stock  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable fo]. 

But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any 
system  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it 
is  still  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted 
from  the. channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  flow;  Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations 
concerning  the  American  trade,  paid  such  deference 
to.  the  ancient  masim  of  Spain,  concerning  the 
limitation  of  all  importation  from  the  New  World 
to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the  register 
ships  which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those  of  the 
Guipuscoan    Company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver 
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their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his 
reign,  sentiments  more  liberjd  and  enlarged  be- 
gin to  spread  in  Spain.  The  spirit  of  phUoso[Aical 
inquiry,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age  to 
have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  i^culations, 
to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its 
Sn^uence  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  researches 
of  ingenious  authors,  concerning  the  police  or  com- 
merce of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Spa- 
nish system  with  respect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and 
have  not  only  been  exposed  with  severity,  but  are 
held  up  as  a^varning  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards, 
stung  with  the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  con- 
vinced by  their  arguments,  and  admonished  by 
several  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  country, 
6eeni  at  length  to  have  discovered  the  destructive 
tendency  of  those  narrow  maxims,  which  by  cramp- 
ing commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long  re- 
tarded its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on 
the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first  pub* 
lie  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such  en^^ 
larged  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  Math  rigour  to  her  ancient 
maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with  America, 
she  was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel,  by 
which  an  illicit  tra4e  might  find  admission  into  the 
colonies,  that  she  dnK)st  shut  herself  out  from  any 
intercourse  with  them,  hut  that  which  was  carried 
on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establish- 
ment  for  a  regular  communication  of  either  public 
or  private  intelligence,  between  the  mother«*country 
and  its  American  settlements^  From  the  want  of 
this  necessary  institution,  the  operations  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals,  were  retarded 
or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received 
from  foreigners  her  first  information  with  xaspect 
to  very  interesting  events  in  her  own  colonies.  But 
though  this  defect  in  police  M'as  sensibly  felt,  and  the 
remedy  for  it  was  obviousi  that  jealous  spirit  with 
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nMch  die  Spsmsh  manardbs  gnarcfed  the  exclusme 
trade,  reatrauied  them  from  applying  k.  At  length 
Ckurles  IIL  surmounted  those  oonsideratioos  which 
had  deterred  his  predecessors,  aind  in  the  yesur  1764 
appointed  packet-hoats  to  be  dispatched  on  the.  &st 
4:by  of  each  month,  from  Conigna  to  the  Havaaaa 
or  Porto-Rico.  From  thence  kttars  are  conveyed 
in  smsdler  vessels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto-Bdlo,  and 
transmitted  by  post  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tierra 
Firme^  Granada,  Peru,  ami  New  Spain.  With  no 
less  regularity  packet-boats  sail  once  in  two  months 
to  Sio  de  ia  Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provision 
is  made  for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  ion 
telliynoe  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Spaia^ 
bom  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom  [^p}» 
With  dds  new  arrangement,  a  schema  of  extend- 
ing commerce  has  been  more  immediately  connect- 
ed. £ach  of  the  packet4>oats,  which  are  vessels  c^ 
sontie  coosider^le  burden,  is  aUowed  to  take  in  half 
a  loading  of  such  commodides  as  are  the  produd: 
<of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the .  ports  wSiathar 
they  are  bound.  In  return  for  these  they  may  bring 
home  to  Corugna  tox  equal  i|uantity  of  Amerkan 
.pTX>ductions  [jgj.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
^st  relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined 
^he  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a  single  port,  and 
the  £rst  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
to  some  share  in  it. 

k  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In 
the  year  1765,  Charies  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto^Kico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  sul^^cts  ki  every  pro* 
vince  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  frorn 
x^rtain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are  epedfied 

£jd]  Font  Viage  de  Espagna,  vi.  Pral.  p.  15^ 
[^3  ' AppflDd.  ii.  a  la  Educ  F<^.  p.  Si. 
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in  the  edict,  at  any  season,  and  with  whatever  cargo 
they  deemed  most  proper,  without  any  other  war- 
rant than  a  simple  clearance  from  the  custom  house 
of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He 
released  them  from  the  numerous  and  oppressive 
tluties  imposed  on  goods  exported  to  America,  and 
in  place  of  the  whole,  substituted  a  moderate  tax  of 
six  in  the  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from 
Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return  either  to  the 
same  port,  or  to  any  other  where  they  might  hope 
for.  a  more  advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter 
the  homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  usual  du- 
ties. This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  broke 
through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous  policy  of 
Spain  had  been  labouring,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  New  World,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legis- 
lation, has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the 
edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly 
any  benefit  from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola, 
Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce 
with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by 
interlopers.  But  as  soon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade 
was  permitted,  the  intercourse  with  those  provinces 
revived,  and  has  gone  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progres- 
sion, of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  the  history 
of  nations.  In  less  than  ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba 
has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settle- 
ments where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industry, 
greater  efforts  were  requisite  to  restore  its  activity, 
their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed, 
that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  already  employed  in 

[r]  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Fop.  37.  54s,  91* 
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the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  then)  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  at  the  most  flourish- 
ing aera  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this 
arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants, 
established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diflfused 
through  every  province  of  the  kingdom  j  and  by 
opening  a  new  market  for  their  Various  productions 
and  manufactures,  must  encourage  and  add  vivacity 
to  the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor 
does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports  j 
it  derives  advantage  likewise  from  what  it  receives 
in  return,  and  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to 
supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of  extensive 
consumption,  for  which  it  formerly  depended  on 
foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain  is 
perhaps  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  But 
though  possessed  of  countries  in  the  New  World, 
whose  soil  and  climate  are  roost  proper  for  rearing 
the  sugar  cane  ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that 
valuable  plant  in-  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  once 
considerable ;  such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill 
judged  institutions  in  America,  and  such  the  pres- 
sure of  improper  taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost 
almost  entirely  this  branch  of  industry,  which  has 
enriched  other  nations.  This  commodity,  wliich 
has  now  become  an  article  of  primary  necessity  in 
Europe^  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchase  of 
foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their 
country  drained  annually  of  great  sums  on  that  ac- 
count [s^.  But  if  that  spirit,  which  the  permission 
of  free  trade. has  put  in  motion,  shall  persevere  in  its 
efforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increase  so  much,-  that 
in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their  growth  of 
sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 
Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the 

[*]  Uztariz,  c,  94. 
VOL.  n.  NO.  1 1 .  R 
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beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  havti^  rdEaxcid 
somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with 
respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-country  with 
the  colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of 
one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous 
maxims  of  the  old  system^  alt  the  provinces  situated 
on  the  South  Seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties,  from  holding  any  communicatLon 
with  one  another.  Thoughe  ach  of  these  yield  pecu- 
liar productions,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  wbidi 
might  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  their  fespeo 
tive  inhabitants,  or  have  facilitated  their  progress 
in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  In- 
dies to  prevent  their  receiving  any  supply  of  their 
wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from  Europe,  that 
in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  crueHy  debarred 
the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
New  Spain,  in  Guatimata,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  from  such  a  correspondence  with  their 
fellow-subjects,  as  tended  manifestly  to  their  mutual 
Prosperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  restrictions  devised 
by  Spain  for  securing  the  exclusive  trade  with  her 
American  settlements,  none  perhaps  was  more  il* 
liberal,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt, 
or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  effects.  This 
grievance,'  coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spaoii  in 
the  countries  ^tuated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last 
redressed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles  III.  published 
an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  great  provinces  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with 
each  other  [/]].  What  may  be  the  efiects  of  opening 
this  communication  between  countries  destined  by 
their  situation  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet 
be  determined  by  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  beneficial  and  extensive.  The  motives  for 
granting  this  permission  are  manifestly  no  less  laud* 

f ^]   Real  Cedula  penes  me.     Pontz  Viagc  de  Esftogim^  vi. 
Prologo.  p.-2.     See  Notb  CXCII. 
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able,  than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
liberal ;  and  both  discover  thq  progress  of  a  spirit 
ip  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices 
and  maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulatmg  the 
trade,  and  Conducting  the  government  of  her  colonic 
was  originally  founded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  tm 
introducing  regulations,  suggested  by  mOre  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  \American  com^ 
merce,  she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior 
government  of  her  colonies.  Here  too  there  was 
much  romn  for  reformation  and  improvement ;  and 
Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direaion  of 
the  department  for  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoy- 
ed the  best  opportunities,  not  only  of  observing  the 
defects  and  corruption  in  the  political  frame  of  th^ 
colonies,  but  of  discovering  the  sources  of  those  evils. 
After  being  employed  seven  years  in  the  New  World 
on  an  extraordinary  mission,  and  with  very  extenh- 
sive  powers,  as  inspector  general  of  New  Spain  ;  after 
vi^ting  in  person  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa^ 
Sonera,  and  CaHlbrnia,  and  making  several  important 
alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue  $ 
he  began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice  in  America.  In  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  ha^  in- 
creased so  much,  that  the  number  of  judges  of  which 
they  were  originally  composed  has  been  found  in- 
adequate to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the 
office,  and  the  salaries  settled  upon  them  have  been 
deeiiied  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the  station.  A^  a 
remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establish* 
ing  an  additional  nuzhber  of  judges  in  each  Court  of 
Audience^  with  higher  tides,  and  more  ample  ap» 
poiwtments  [wj. 

To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebt* 
{ti]  Gaztta  4e  Madrid,  19th  Uxtck  1776. 
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ed  for  a  new  distribution  of  government  in  its 
American  provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment 
of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, so  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  the  New  World,  that  several  places  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy,  were  at  such  an  enormous 
distance  from  the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that 
neither  their  attention,  nor  their  authority,  could 
reach  so  far.  Some  provinces  subordinate  to  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay  above  two  thousand  miles 
from  Mexico.  There  were  countries  subject  to  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  still  farther  from  Lima.  I'he  people 
in  those  remote  distrrcts  could  hardly  be  said  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  civil  government.  The  oppression 
and  insolence  of  its  inferior  ministers  they  often 
feel,  and  rather  submit  to  these  in  silence,  than  in- 
volve themselves  in  the  expence  and  trouble  of  re- 
sorting to  the  distant  capitals,  where  alone  they  can 
find  redress.  As  a  remedy  foe  this,  a  fourth  vice- 
royalty  has  been  erected  [Aug.  1776],  to  the  juris- 
diction of  which  are  Sjubjected  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Buenos-Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potosi,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the 
towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this  well-judged 
arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained.  All  the 
inconveniencies  occasioned  by  the  remote  situation 
of  those  provinces,  which  had  been  long  felt,  and 
long  complained  of,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  removed. 
The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated 
from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a 
superior,  whose  seat  of  government  at  Buenos-Ayres, 
will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  contraband 
trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  so 
extensive,  as  must  have  put  a  final  stop  to  the  ex- 
portation of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her  southern 
colonies,  may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with 
greater  facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his 
vicinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can 
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view  its  progress  and  eflFects  with  his  own  eyes.  Don 
Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raised  to  this  new  dig- 
nity, with  appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both  with  the  state  and 
the  interest  of  the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  pre- 
side, having  served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinc- 
tion. By  this  dismemberment,  succeeding  that  which 
took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts 
of  the  territores,  originally  subject  to  the  viceroys 
of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  oflF  from  their  jurisdiction. 
The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have 
likewise  been  considerably  circumscribed,  and  with 
no  less  propriety  and  discernment.    Four  of  its  most 
remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and 
New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a  jseparate 
government.    The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  in* 
trusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the 
title  of  viceroy,  nor  ooes  he  enjoy  the  appointments 
belonging  to  that  rank,  but  his  jurisdiction  is  al* 
together  independent  on  the  viceroydty  of  New 
Spain*     The  erection  of  this  last  government  seems 
to  have  been  suggested,  not  only  by  the  consideration 
of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  from 
Mexico;  but  by  attention  to^the  late  discoveries 
made  there^  which  1  have  mentioned.     Countries 
containingthe  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hither* 
to  been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which 
probably  may  arise  into  great  importance,  required 
the  immediate  inspection  of  a  governnor,  to  whom 
they  should  be  specially  committed.     As  every  con- 
sideration of  duty^  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  must  ' 
concur  in  prompting  those  new  governors  to  en-   , 
courage  such  exertions  as  tend  to  difiuse  opulence 
and  prosperity  through  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  charge,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  arrangement 
ijiay  be  considerable.    Many  districts  in  America, 
long  depressed  by  the  langour  and  feebleness  natural 
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to  the  prcmnces  which  compose  the  extremities  of 
an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour 
and  activity,  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power, 
as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been 
the  progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  cam- 
merce  and  ^vernment  of  their  American  colonies. 
Nor  has  their  attention  been  qo  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  mere  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions,  as  to  render  them  neglectful  of  what  was 
still  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domestic 
errors  and  defects,  in  policy*    Fully  sensible  of  the 
causes  to  which  the  declension  of  Spain,  from  her 
former  prosperity,  ought  to  be  imputed  ;  they  have 
made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy,  to  revive  ^ 
Bfir\t  of  industry  among  theii^  subjects,  and  to  give 
such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manufactures,  as 
may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America 
from  their  own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  so  fatal 
to  the  kingdom.    This  they  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplish^  by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.    Jhey  have  granted  bounties  for 
the  encouragement  of  some  branches  of  industry  ; 
they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others }  they  have 
either  Entirely  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  ad- 
ditional duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  ^s  come 
ia  competition  with  their  own ;  they  have  instituted 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agricul* 
ture ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen  in 
some  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided 
among  them  the  waste  fields ;  they  have  h^ad  re- 
course to  every  expedient,  devised  by  commercial 
wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their 
own  industry,  and  discpuntenancing  that  of  other 
nations.    Theae,  however,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
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expHiit  or  to  inquire  into  tbeir  propriety  and  effects. 

There  is  no  effort  of  fegislajtiqn  more  arduous,  no 

experiment  in  policy  more  uncertaip,  tlian  an  attempt 

to  revive  the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined, 

or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown.    Nations, 

already  possessed  of  extensive  commerce,  enter  into 

competition  with  such  advantages,  derived  from  the 

large  capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants, 

the  dexterity  of  their  manufacturers,  the  alertness 

acquired  by  habit  in  every  department  of  business, 

that  the  sts^te  which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  supplanting 

them,  mu^t  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties, 

and  b^  content  to  advance  slowly.    If  the  quantity 

of  productive  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 

with  that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  last  lisdess  mor 

narchs  of  the  Austrian  line,  its  progress  must  ai^at 

considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the  jealousy, 

^nd  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  of  the 

nations  now  in  possession  of  the  lucrative  trade 

which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from  theiiu 

One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spaia 

an  object  of  more  serious  attention  to  the  other  Exir 

ropean  powers.    They  are  not  to  be  ascribed  wholly 

to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  minister^. 

The  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to 

second  the  provident  care  of  their  monarchs,  and  tQ 

give  it  greater  effect.    The  nation  has  adopted  more 

liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce,  but 

domestic  policy.    In  all  the  latter  Spanish  writersj^ 

defects  in  the  arrangements  of  their  country  CQn«> 

cerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  ren^edies  pro* 

posed,  which  ignorance  rendered  their  ancestors  in? 

capable  of  discerning,  and  pride  wo\ild*nQt  have  aU 

}owed  them  to  confess  [^^].    But  after  all  that  tbei 

Spaniards  have  done,  much  remains  to  do.    Many 

pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,deeply  incorporated 

with  (})e  system  of  internal  policy  and  taxation^  wt^id; 

f ^3  See  Note  CJ^gill, 
Jk4f 
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has  been  long  established  in  Spain,  must  be  abolished, 
before  industiy  and  manufactures  can  recover  an  ex- 
tensive activity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain 
with  respect  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and  sys- 
tematical to  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  The 
legislator  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavy, 
or  fetters  it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its 
•own  intention ;  and  is  only  multiplying  the  induce- 
ments to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  an  high 
premium  to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  being  circumscribed  in 
their  mutual  intercourse  by  the  jealousy  of  the  crown, 
or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention 
continually  on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts. 
The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private  interest  dis- 
cover means  of  effecting  thi^,  which  public  wisdom 
cannot  foresee,  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This 
spirit  counteracting  thar  of  the  laws,  pervades  the 
commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its  branches ; 
and  from  the  highest  departments  in  government, 
descends  to  the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed 
to  ^heck  contraband  trade,  are  often  employed  as 
instruments  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  the  boards  in- 
^stituted  to  restrain  and  punish  it,  are  the  channels 
through  which  it  flows.  The  king  is  supposed,  by 
the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  otie  half  of  the 
revenue  which  he  ought  to  receive  from  America 
{^z^ ;  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  so  many  per- 
sons to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the 
knowledge  of  them  will  never  reach  the  throne. 
"  How  many  ordinances,  says  Corita,  how  many  in- 
structions, how  many  letters  from  our  sovereign, 
•*  are  sent  in  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  Kttle 
^'  are  they  observed,  and  what  small  advantages  is 
<*  derived  from  them  !  To  me  the  old  observation 

[2]  Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure,  ii.  lib.  v. 
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appears  just,  that  where  there  are  many  physicians 
and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want  of  health  i 
*^  where  there  are  many  laws,  and  many  judges^ 
•*  there  is  want  of  justice.  We  have  viceroys,  pre- 
*^  sidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaldes, 
and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound  everywhere; 
but  notwithstanding  all  these,  public  abuses  con- 
tinue to  multiply  [fl]."  Time  has  increased  the 
evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip 
IL  A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies 
of  Spain  in  America.  Men  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what  they  are 
apt  to  consider  as  a  state  of  exile  in  a  remote  un- 
healthful  country;  allured  by  opportunities  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  the  example 
of  tho^e  around  them ;  find  their  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour and  of  duty  .  gradually  relax.  In  private  life, 
they  give  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luxury,  while 
in  their  public  conduct  they  become  unmindful  of 
what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  their  coun<- 
try. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in 
America,  there  remains  one  detached,  but  important 
branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  Philip  IL  formed  a  scheme  of 
planting  a  colony  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which 
had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  their  disco- 
very ;  and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  arma- 
ment fitted  out  from  New  Spain  [6],  [1564].  Ma- 
nila, in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  station  cho- 
sen for  the  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From 
it  an  active  commercial  intercourse  began  with  the 
Chinese,  'and  a  considerable  number  of  that  indus- 
trious people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled 
in  the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protec- 
tion.   They  supplied  the  colony  so  amply  with  all 

[a J  MS.  penes,  xne.  [i]  Torquem.  i.  lib.  ▼•  c.  li. 
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the  vatiuble  productions  and  manufi^ctures  of  the 
East,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by 
H  cpurse  of  navigation,  the  longest  from  land  to  land 
on  our  ^obe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was 
carried  on  with  Caliap,  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  but 
experience  having  discovered  the  impropriety  of  fix- 
in?  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communication  with 
Manila,  the  stapb  of  the  coipmerce  between  the  east 
and  west  was  removed  from  Callao,  to  Acapulco^  on 
the  coast  oiF  New  Spain* 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two  ships  depart  annu* 
ally  from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  carry 
out  silver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pesos  [c],  but  they  have  hardly  any  thing  else  of 
value  on  board  ^  in  return  for  which,  they  bring 
back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes, 
chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and  every  precious  article, 
with  which  the  benignity  of  the  cUmate,  or  the  inge* 
nuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply 
the  rest  of  the  World*  For  some  time  the  merchants 
of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic, 
and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a 
prq3ortional  share  of  the  commodities  which  they 
imported.  At  length  the  Peruvians  were  exduded 
from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the 
commodities  from  the  East  reserved  solely  fen:  the 
consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  pf  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  tha 
Other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of  the 
East  are  not  gnly  more  suited  to  a  warm  cKmate,  and 
more  showy  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold 
^t  a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits 
upon  them  are  so  considerable,  as  to  enrich  all  those 
who  are  ennployed,  either  in  bringing  (hem  from 

£c3  Recop.  lib,  ix.  c.  45. 1*  6. 
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Manila,  or  vending  them  in  New  Spain.  As  the 
interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in 
favouring  this  branch  of  ccnnmerce,  it  has  continued 
to  extend  in  spite  of  regulations,  concerted  with  the 
most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it.  Under 
cover  of  what  the  laws  pe^rmit  to  be  imported,  great 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the  mar^ 
kets  of  New  Spain  [rf],  and  when  the  Acta  arrives 
at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants 
of  the  people  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more 
acceptable  commodities. 

There  is(  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of 
Spain,  any  circumstance  more  inexplicable  than  the 
permission  of  this  trade  between  New  Spain  ^nd  the 
Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental 
maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  pe^etual  depend 
dence  on  the  mother-country,  by  prohibiting  any 
commercial  intercourse  that  might  suggest  to  them 
the  idea  of  receiving  a  supply  of  their  wants  from 
any  other  quarter.  This  permission  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that  Spaii? 
herself  carries  on  no  diredt  trade  with  her  settlements 
in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of 
her  American  colonies,  which  she  denies  to  her  subw 
)ects  in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  colonists 
who  cMfiginally  took  ^possession  of  the  Philippines, 
having  beeil  sent  out  from  New  Spain,  begun  this 
intercourse  with  a  country  which  they  considered^ 
in  some  measure,  as  their  parent  state,  before  the 
court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of  its  consequences,  or 
could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it^ 
Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against 
this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into 
another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give 
rise  to  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and 
to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  against  which  it 

[rf]  gee  Note  CXCIV. 
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is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed 
from  the  inspection  of  government.  But  as  it  re-> 
quires  no  slight  effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour 
to  abolish  any  practice  which  numbers  are  interested 
in  supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the 
sanction  of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between 
New  Spain  and  Manila  seems  to  be  as  considerable 
as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause  of 
the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

But   notwithstanding  this  general  corruption   in 

the  colonies  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the 

income  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the 

illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by 

the  various  frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves 

are  guilty  in  flieir  commerce  with  the  parent  state, 

the  Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable 

revenue  from  their  American  dominons.     This  arises 

from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  divided 

into  three  capital  branches.     The  first  contains  what 

is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of 

the  New  World :   to  this  tlass  belongs  the  duty  on 

the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 

tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians;    the  former  is 

termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  signiory^  the 

latter  is  the  duty  on  vassalage.    The  second  branch 

comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce, 

which  accompany  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of  its 

progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholet 

sale  merchant  to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by 

retail*    The  third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king, 

as  head  of  the  church,  and  administrator  of  ecclesir 

astical  funds  in  the  New  World.     In  consequence  of 

this  he  receives  the  first  fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and 

other  spiritual  revenues,   levied  by  the  apostolic 

chamber  in  Europe ;  and  is  entitled,  likewise,  to  the 

profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado, 

This  bull,  which  is  published  every  two  years,  con- 
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tains,  an  absolution  front  past  oSeilces  by  the  pope, 
and,  among  other  immunities,  a  permission  to  ea€ 
several  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  during  Lent,  and 
on  meagre  days.  The  monks  emjdoyed  in  dispersing 
those  bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  farvour 
of  interested  eloquence ;  the  people,  ignorant  an4 
credulous,  listen  with  implicit  assent;  and  every 
person  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  Creo- 
lian,  or  mixed  race,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  deem^ 
-  ed  essential  to  his  salvation,  at  the  rate  set  upon  it 
by  government  \e\ 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision* 
The  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America, 
the  jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them 
inaccessible  to  foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence 
which  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  observe  with 
respect  to  the  interior  state  of  their  colonies,  combine 
in  covering  this  subject  with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  remove.  But  an  account,  apparently  np  less 
accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been  published 
of  the  royal  revenue  in  Nqw  Spain,  from  which  we 
may  form  some  idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected 
in  the  other  provinces.  According  to  that  account, 
the  crown  does  not  receive  from  aU  the  departments 
of  taxation  in  Njew  Spain  above  a  million  of  our 
money,  from  which  one  half  must  be  deducted  as 
the  expence  of  the  provincial  establishment  \J^\ 
Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inferior  to  this ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  Anie- 
^  rica,  including  the  islands,  furnish  a  third  share  of 
*  equal  value,  we  shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from 
the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net  public  reve- 
nue of  Spain,  raised  in  America,  does  not  exceed  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  This  falls  far  short  of 
the  immense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded 
upon  conjecture,  have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in 
£(?J  Sec  Note  CXCV.  [/]  See  Note  CXCVX. 


America  \^g].  It  is  r^tntrkftbfe,  however^  upon  one 
account.  Spain  and  Porttigal  are  the  only  £uropeafi 
powers,  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their 
colonies*  All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  other 
nations,  from  their  American  dominions,  arises  from 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade ;  but  beside 
this,  Spain  has  brought  het  colonies  to  contribute 
towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state ;  and  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  share 
of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the,  sum  which  I  haVe  computed  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue,  from  Ame- 
rica, arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  coUected  there, 
and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to 
the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  commodities  ex- 
ported froni  Spain  to  America  [A],  as  well  as  what 
is  paid  by  those  which  she  sends  home  in  return  ^ 
the  tax  upon  the  negro  slaves,  with  which  Africa 
supplies  the  New  World,  together  with  the  several 
smaller  branches  of  finance,  bring  large  sums  into 
the  treasury,  the  precise  extent  of  wnich  I  cannot 
pretend  to  ascertain* 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  Ame- 
rica be  great,  the  expence  of  administration  in  het 
colonies  bears  propbttion  to  it.  In  every  department, 
even  of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has 
adopted  a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encum- 
bered with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude 
of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation,  in 
which  the  sovereign  possesses  such  extensive  power. 
From  the  jealous  spirit  vi^th  which  Spadin  Watches 
over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guard  against  fraud  in  provinces  so  remote  frotti 
inspection ;  boards  and  officers  have  been  midtiplied 
there  with  still  more  anxious  attention.  In  a  cot>n«- 
try  where  the  expence  of  living  is  great,  the  saiatiet 

fej  Sec  NoTB  CXCVII.  M  See  NotM  CxCVllI. 
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vl&dtteA  to  ewery  person  in  pobttc  office  most  be 
kigh,  and  must  load  tb^  revenue  with  an  immense 
burden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  aug* 
ments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys  of  M^ico^ 
Peruy  and  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada^  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  the  king's  ^  person,  among  pep{de  fondl 
of  ostentatioB,  m^nlain  aU  the  state  and  dignity  o£ 
royalty*  Tb^r  court$  are  formed  upon  the  model 
of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards^  & 
houtehold  regnbrly  established,  numerous  attend* 
ants,  and  ensigns  of  power,  dbplaying*  such  pomp 
as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  delegated  autho* 
rity.  All  the  expence  incurred  by  supporting  the 
exX&mtA  and  permarieni  ord^  o(  government  is  de* 
frayed  by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have  besides 
peosliar  appointments,  suited  to  their  exalted  statioiu 
The  salaries  fixed  by  liiw  are  indeed  extremdy  mo-» 
derate ;  that  4)f  the  viceroy  (tf  Peru  is  only  thirty 
thousand  ducate  $  aaad  that  of  the  viceroy  oi  Mexico^ 
twenty  thousand  ducats  [i]|.  Of  late  they  have  been 
jciised  to  forty  thousand^ 

These  salarifcsy  however,  ccmstitute  but  a  smaU 
part  of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The 
exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  extending  to  every 
department  of  government,  and  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many 
opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth.  To  these, 
which  may  be  considered  as  legal  and  allowed  emo- 
luments, large  sums  are  often  added  by  exactions, 
which  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossi- 
ble to  restrain.  By  monopolizing  some  branches  of 
commerce,  by  lucrative  concern  in  others,  by  con- 
niving at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  subject  of  any 
European  monarch  enjoys  [^]].  From  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  presents  made  to  him  on  the  anniversary  of 

[t]  Recop.  lib.  Hi.  tit.  iii.  c.  72.        [i]  See  Nots  CXCIX. 
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his  Name-^ay  (which  is' always  observed  as  an  high 
festival),  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  "been 
,  known  to  receive  sixty  thousand  pesos.  According 
to  a  (Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy 
are  known,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportu- 
nities and  his  conscience.  Sensible  of  this,  the  kings 
of  Spain,  as  I  have- formerly  observed,  grant  a  com- 
mission to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This 
circumstance,  however,  renders  them  often  more 
rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour 
wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  every  moment 
of  power  which  they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a 
period ;  and  short  as  its  duration  is,  it  usually  affords 
sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or 
for  creating  a  new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so 
trying  to  human  frailty,  there  are  instances  of  virtue 
that  remain  unseduced.  In  the  year  1 772,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty 
in  New  Spain  with  unsuspected  integrity;  and  instead 
of  bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned  with 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  a  grateful  people,: 
whom  his  government  had  rendered  happy. 
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THE  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next 
in  extent  to  those  of  Spain.  Its  acquisitions  there  are 
a  recOTapenee  due  to  those  enterprising  talenits  which  prompt^ 
ed  the  Epglish  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  discovery,  and 
to  pursue  it  with  persevering  ardour.  England  was  the 
second  nation  that  ventured  to  visit  the  New  World.  The 
account  of  Columbus'  successful  voyage  filled  all  Europe 
,with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But  in  England  it  did 
something  more ;  it  excited  a.  vehement  desire  of  emulating 
the  glorv  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in 
those  advantages  which  were  expected  in  this  new  field 
bpened  to  national  activity.  The  attention  of  the  English 
court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discovery  off  unknown 
countries,  by  its  negociation  with  Bartholomew  Columbqs. 
H«iry  VII-  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more 
favourable  ear  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cauti- 
ous, distrustful  prince,  averse  by  habit  as  weU  as  by  temper 
to  new  aiid  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more  easily  induced 
to  ^prove  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by  some  of  his 
own  subjects,  soon  after  the  return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the  scheme, 
they  had  not,  at  that  period,  attained  to  such  skill  in  navi- 
gation as^ualified  them  fojr  carrying  it  into  execution.  .From 
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the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  monarchs,  the  nation  had 
long  wasted  its  genius  and  activity  in  pernicious  and  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  conquer  France.  When  this  ilUdirected  ar^ 
dour  began  to  abate,  the  fatal,  contest  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  turned  the  arras  of  one  half  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the  vigour  of 
both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industry 
and  commerce  were  making  gradual  progress  both  in  the 
,  South  and  North  of  Europe,  the  English  continued  so  blind 
to  the  advantages  of  their  own  situation,  that  they  hardly 
began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those  objects  and  pur- 
suits, to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  tradinfg  vessels  of  Italy,*  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hans  Towns,  visited  the 
most  remote  ports  in  Europe,  and  carried  on  ah  active  in- 
tercourse with  its  various  nations,  the  English  did  little  more 
than  creep  along  their  own  coasts  in  small  barks,  which 
conveyed  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another.  Their 
commerce  was  almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were 
supplied  by  strangers ;  and  whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of 
life  their  oWn  cotintry  did  not  yield,  was  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms. '  The  cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom  di^layed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  narrow  seas.  Hardly  any  Eng- 
lish ship  traded  with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginniBg 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  half  a  century  more  elapsed 
before  the  English  mariners  became  so  adventurous  as  to 
enter  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Henry  could  not  commit 
the  conduct  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore  unknown 
regions,  to  his  own  subjects,  tie  invested  Giovanni  Gaboto^ 
a  Venetian  adventurer  who.  bad  settled  in  Bristol^  with  the 
chief  command ;  and  issued  a  commission  to  him  and  bis 
three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  under  the  banner  of 
England,  towards  the  East,  North,  or  West,  in  order  to 
discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  states  to 
take  possession  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  carry  on  an  ex* 
elusive  trade  with  the  inbaj^itants,  under  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  fifth  part  of  the  free  profit  on  every  voyage  to  the 
crown.  Tiiis  commission  was  granted  on  March  5th,  1495^ 
in  less  than  two  years  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from 
America.  But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed  in 
England,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known)  did  not  set  out  on 
his  voyage  for  two  years.     He^  together  with  his  second  soa 
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Sebastian,  embarked  at  Biistd«  [May,  1497,]  on  board  a 
•hip  furnished  by  the  king*  and  was  accompanied  by  four 
•mall  barks,  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  that  city. 

As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navigators,  formed  by 
the  instructions  of  Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  example^ 
were  guided  by  ideas  derived  from  his  superior  knowledge 
and  experience,  Cabot  bad  adopted  the  system  of  that  great 
man,  concerning  the  probability  of  opening  a  new  and 
shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  holding  a  westerly 
cxMirse.  The  opinion  which  Columbus  had  formed  with 
respect  to  the  islands  which  he  had  discovered,  was  univer- 
sally received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  contiguous  to  the 
great  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast 
countries  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot 
.accordingly  deemed  it  probable,  that  by  steering  to  the  north- 
west, he  might  reach  India  by  a  shorter  course  than  that 
which  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the 
coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opulence 
the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas. 
After  saiUng  for  some  weeks  due  West,  and  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  the  port  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  he 
discovered  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  and 
his  sailors  New^undland;  and  in  a  few  days  he  descried  a 
smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  [June  24.] 
He  landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observations  on  their 
soil  and  productions,  and  brought  off  three  of  the  natives. 
Continuing  his  course  westward,  he  soon  reached  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from  the  fifty- 
sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  to  that  of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  object  was 
to  discover  some  inlet  that  might  open  a  passage  to  the  west, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  anywhere  during  his  ex- 
tensive run  'f  and  he  returned  to  England,  without  attempt- 
ing either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  con- 
tinent. 

If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of 
the  commission  given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  the  success 
of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. His  subjects  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  visited  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and 
were  entitled  to  whatever  right  of  property  prior  discovery 
is  supposed  to  confer.     Countries  which  stretched  in  an  un- 
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interrupted  course  through  such  a  large  portion  of  the  tem^ 
perate  sone,  opened  a  prospeet  of  settling  to  advantage  undef 
mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  by  the  time  that 
Cabot  returned  to  England^  he  found  both  the  state  of  afiair» 
and  the  king's  inclinaticm  nnfarourable  to  any  scheme,  the 
execution  oi  which  would  have  required  tranquillity  and 
leisure.  Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  and 
bis  kingdom  was  not  yet  fully  composed  after  the  commo- 
tion excited  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects 
in  the  west  An  ambassador  from  Fei'dinand  of  Arrago» 
was  then  iii  London ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high  ysJue  upon 
the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  for  whose  character  he  pos«-^ 
cessed  much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  similarity  \xi  \\\% 
own,  and  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  their  union  by 
negociating  the  marriage  which  afterwards  took  place  be- 
tween his  eldest  son  and  the  princess  Catharine,  he  was 
cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince,  jealous  to  excess 
of  all  his  rights.  From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  con- 
tinent which  Cabot  had  discovered,  it  was  evident  that  tliey 
lay  within  the  limits  of  the  ample  donative  which  the  bounty 
or  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. No  person,  in  that  age,  questioned  the  validity  of 
a  papal  grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relin^ 
quish  any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  deference  for  aa 
ally  whom  he  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with  Henry** 
own  situation,  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme,  in 
which  he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  of  ardour  and  ex-» 
pectatton.  No  attempt  towards  d  isco  very  was  made  in  Eng- 
land during  the  remainder  of  bis  reign  \  and  Sebastian  Cabot^ 
finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  there,  entered 
into  the  service  of  Spain. 

This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation 
of  Henry's  activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay-  as 
might  have  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  The  advantages 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature,  were  so  little  undenstood 
in  England  about  this  period,  tliat  by  m.  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1488,  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  And  bv  another 
law,  the  profit  arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was 
condemned  as  favouring  of  usury.  It  is  not  surprising  tben> 
that  no  great  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  trade,  by  a 
nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and  iSiv^ 


beral*    But  it  is  more  difficult  to  ditfcoYer  what  prevented 
this  schfeme  of  H^nry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the 
reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson ;  and  to  give  any  reason  why 
no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore  the  northern  conti-^ 
nent  of  America  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.     Heniy  VIIL 
was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spain :  the  value  of  the 
iSpanlsh  acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known^ 
as  might  have  excited  his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in 
those  c^ulent  regions ;  and  during  a  consideraUe  pait  o£ 
his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull  woald  not  have 
restrainedlum  n^ommalang  encroachment  upon  the  Spanish 
dominions^     But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  itD$  favourable  to 
the  progre^BS  of  discovery.    During  one  period  of  it,  the 
active  part  which  be  took  in  the  a&irs  of  the  continent,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between^ 
the  two  mighty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  gave  full 
occupation  to  the  enterprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  and  of  - 
bis  nobility^     During  another  pejiod  of  his  administration^ 
his  &mous  controversy  with  the  ^urt  of  Rome  kept  the 
jaation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.    {Engrossed  by 
those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination 
or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  new  pp^iiits ;  and  with** 
out  ^eir  patronage  and  aid,  the  commercial  part  of  the 
nation  was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  an  effort  pf  cpnser 
quence.     Thoi^h  England,  by  its  total  separation  ffom  the 
chtirch  of  Rome,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  Yl-t 
disclaimed  that  authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous  p|uti-r 
tion  of  the  globe  between  two  favourite  nations,  circum^ 
«c4bed  the  activity  of  every  other  state  within  very  narrow 
limits,  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  vnth  faction,  was  not 
a  juncture  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success,  and  re»* 
jnote  utility.     The  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with 
Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of 
the  Holy  See,  which  vested  in  a  husband,  on  whom  she 
doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  everv  part  in  the  New  World* 
Thn&thfouffh  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixty- 
one  ye$urs  empsed  from  the  time  that  the  English  discovered 
North  America,  during  which  their  monarchs  ^ve  little 
attention  to  that  country  which  was  destined  to  be  annexed 
to  their  crown,  and  to  be  a  chief  source  of  its  opulence  and 
powel*. 

But  though  the  pnldic  contributed  litde  towards  the  proi- 
gresB  pf  discovery  9  navd  akill,  knowledge  of  commerce^  aoS 
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a  spirit  of  enterprize,  began  to  spread  among  the  English* 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  several  new  channels  of 
trade  were  opened,  and  private  adventurers  visited  remote 
countries,  with^  which  England  had  formerly  no  intercourse. 
Some  merchants  of  Bristol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for 
the  southern  regions  of  America,  committed  the  conduct  of 
them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  service  of 
Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brasil,  [15 16],  and  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico  *,  and  though 
this  voyage  seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adven- 
turers, it  extended  the  sphere  of  English  navigation,  and 
added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science.  Though 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first  essays 
the  merchants  were  not  discouraged.  They  sent,  succes* 
feively,  several  vessels  from  different  ports  towards  the  same 
quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried  on  an  interloping  trade 
in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  sqccess.  Nor  was  it  only 
towards  the  west,  that  the  activity  of  the  English  was  di- 
rected. Other  merchants  began  to  extend  their  commercial 
views  to  the  east ;  and  by  establishing  an  intercourse  with 
several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  with  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  found  a  new  market  for 
woollen  icloths,  (the  only  manufacture  which  the  nation  had 
begun  to  cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countrymen  with 
various  productions  of  the  east,  formerly  unknown)  or  re- 
ceived from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indiesj 
by  the  north-west,-»was  still  the  favourite  project  of  the  nation^ 
which  beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into 
Portugal,  from  its  commerce  with  those  regions.  The 
scheme  was  accordingly  twice  resumed  [1527  and  1536.3 
tinder  the  long  administration  of  Henry  VIII. ;  first  with 
some  slender  aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  mer- 
chants. Both  voyages  were  disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  la 
ihe  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.  In  the  latter,  the 
stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill-proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  crew,  that  although  they  were  but  six  months  at  sea> 
many  perished  with  hunger,  and  the  survivers  were  cop- 
strained  to  support  life  by  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  companions. 

The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
^Newfoundland  became  an  object  of  attention  \  and  froxgi 
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some  regulatiotas  for  the  encourogement  of  that  branch  of 
trade,  U  seeijis  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity  and 
success.  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  communication  with 
China  and  the  .Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^e,  still  continued  to  allure  t\v& 
English,  more  than  any  sclieme  of  adventure.     Cabot, 

ivhose  opinion  was  deservedly  of  high  authority  in  whatever 
related  to  naval  enterprizci  warmly  urged  the  English  to 
make  another  attempt  to  discover  this  passage.  As  it  had 
been  thrice  searched  for  in  vain,  by  steering  towards  the 
north-west,  he  proposed  that  a  trial  should  now  be  made  by 
the  north-east;  and  supported  this  advice  by  such  plausible 
reasons  and  <;onjecttlres,  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  of 
success.  Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together 
with  £ome  principal  merchants,  having  associated  for  this 
purpose,  were  incorporated,  by  n  charter  from  the  king, 
under  the  title  ot  the  The  Company  of  Merchant  Adven-* 
turers  for  the  Discovery  of  Regions,  Pominions,  Islands, 
and  Places  unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  governor 
of  this  company,  £1533],  soon  fitted  out  two  ships  and  a 

'  bark,  furnished  with  instructions  in  his  own  hand,  which 
discover  the  great  extent  both  of  his  naval  skill  and  mercan^r 
tile  sagacitj';. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  com4 
mand,  stood  directly  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Norway^ 
and  doubled  the  North  Cape.  [May  10.]  But  in  that  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  his  small  squadron  was  separated  in  a  vio^ 
lent  storm.  Willoughby's  ship  and  the  bark  took  refuge  in 
an  obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  of  Russian  Lapmnd, 
where  he  and  all  his  companions  were  frozen  to  death. 
Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain  oF  the  other  vessel,  was 
more  fortunate ;  he  entered  the  White  Sea»  and  wintered 
in  safety,  at  ArchangeL  Though  no  vessel  of  any  foreign 
nation  had  ever  visited  that  quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the. 
inhabitants  received  their  new  visitors  with  an  hospitality 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  polished  people*. 
The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of  a  vast 
empire,  subject  to  the  Great  Dukp  or  C?ar  of  Muscovy,  who 
resided  in  ^  gre^t  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archange), 
Chancelour,  with  a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  iqi 
an  expedition  for  discovery,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
the  part  which  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out  for  that  distant 
Cfipital.     On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  %q 
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todienco,  atid  delivered  a  letter  yM^h  the  ^aiitakl  of  eiblff 
ihip  had  received  ^om  Edward  Vl.  for  the  sovereign  of 
whatever  country  tfcey  should  diflcover,  to  John  Yasiiowit^^' 
who  at  that  time  filled  the  Rusdan  throne*  John,  though 
he  ruled  over  hie  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity* 
He  instantly  perceived  the  happy  consequences  that  might 
flow  from  opening  an  intercourse  between  his  dominions 
and  the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  delighted  with  the 
fortimate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this  .unexpected 
benefit,  he  treated  Chancelour  with  great  respect;  and,  by  . 
a  letter  [1554<.]  to  the  king  of  England,  invited  his  subjects 
to  trade  in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of 
protection  and  favour. 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  da  thd 
English  throne.  The  success  of  this  voyage,  Uie  discovery 
of  a  new  course  of  navigation,  the  establishment  of  commerce 
with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which  was  then  hardly 
known  in  the  west,  and  the  hope  of  arriving.  In  this  direcN 
tion,  at  those  regions  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
desire,  excited  a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design 
with  greater  vigour.  Mary  implicitly  guided  by  her  hus- 
band in  every  act  of  administration,  was  not  unwilling  tx^ 
turn  the  commercial  activity  ot  her  subjects  towards  a  quar- 
ter where  it  could  not  excite  the  jealousy  bf  Spain,  by  «tt-* 
croaching  on  its  possessions  in  the  New  World.  She  wrote 
to  John  Vasilowitziti  the  most  respectful  terms,  courting  hia 
friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of  Edward  VI:  em- 
powered Chancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the  com« 
pany,  to  pegociate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name ;  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted  ah  exclusive  right 
of  trade  with  Russia  to  the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers. In  virtue  of  this,  they  not  only  established  an  activa 
Imd  gainful  commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes  of  reacbiiig 
China,  they  pushed  their  discoveries  eastwards  to  the  coast  ^ 
of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the 
ttiouth  of  the  great  river  Oby.  But  in  those  frozen  seas, 
which  Nature  seems  not  to  have  destined  for  navigation, 
they  were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and  met  sacces^ 
[live  disappointments. 

Nor  Were  their  attempts  to  open  a  conununication  with 
Iiidia  made  only  in  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  of 
lixenf  factors  to  accompany  the  Russian  caravans  which  tra-*    . 
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TeHed-inia  Persia  by  die*  way  6f  Astrac^n  and  the  €a^iaii 
Sea,  ihstntcting  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards 
the  east,  and  to  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a  trade  wiljh 
thc«e  countries,  but  to  acquire  every  information  that  might 
afiS)rd  any  light  towards  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China 
by  the  north-east^  Notwithstanding  a  variety  of  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  travelling  through  so  many  pror 
vinces,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  Hcentious  nations,  some  o^ 
these  £ictors  reached  Bokara,  in  the  province  of  Chorasap  $ 
and  thot^h  prevented  from  advancing  farther  by  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  the  country,  they  returned  to  Europe 
with  some  hopes  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany into*  Persia,  and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the 
state  of  those  remote  regions  of  the  east. 

The  successful  progress  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  id  , 
discovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymeii,  and 
turned  their  activity  into  new  channels.  A  con[imercial  in-* 
terconrse,  hitherto  v  nattempted  by  the  Engli^,  having  been 
opened  with  the  coast  of  ^rbary,  the  specimens  which  that 
luibrded  of  the  valuable  productions  of  Africa  invited  some 
enterprising  navi^tors  to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces 
of  that  quarter  ofthe  globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western 
shcnre,  traded  in  different  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  Line» 
and  tdfter  acquiring  considerable  knowledge  (^ those  interest- 
ing countries,  returned  with  a  cargo  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
other  rich  commodities,  little  known  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land. This  commerce  with  Africa  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
sued with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  innocent  than 
Incfative ;  for  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for  slaves^ 
they  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  without  violating  the 
Tights  of  hnmaiiity;  Thus  mr  did  the  English  advance 
during  a  period  which  may  be  con^dered  as  the  infant  state 
of  their  navigation  and  commerce ;  and  feeble  as  its  steps  at 
that  time  may  af^ar  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an  interests 
ing  curiosity,  and  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  early 
essays  of  that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full  maturity 
o{  its  strength.  Even  in  those  first  efforts  of  the  English^ 
ftn  intelligent  observer  will  discern  presages  of  their  futurei 
improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation  was 
put  in  motion,  it  tobk  various  directions,  and  exerted  itself 
in  eadi  with  tJaat  steady,  persevering  industry,  which  is  the. 
soul  and^guicie  of  comjnerce,i  Neither  discouraged  by  the 
bardsbips  and  dl^ngers  to  w:hich  they  were  exposed  in'  those 
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nortliem  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore,  nor 
afraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone^ 
the  English)  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VlIL,  Edward  VL, 
and  Mary,  opened  some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of 
their  commercial  opnlence,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  tlieir 
trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,  and  with 
Newfoundland. 

By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  in 
BAvigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing 
farther;  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a 
period  commenced  extremely  auspicious  to  this  spirit  which 
Svas  rising  in  the  nation.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  maintained  almost  without  interruption,  during 
the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  reign ;  the  peace  with 
foreign  nation's,  that  subsisted  more  than  twenty  years  after 
Elizabeth  was  seated  on  the  throne ;  the  queen's  attentive 
{economy,  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of 
taxes  oppressive  to  trade ;  the  pq[>ularity  of  her  administra^ 
tion ;  were  all  favourable  to  commercial  .enterprise,  and 
called  it  forth  into  vigorous  exertion.  The  discerning  eye 
of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that  the  security  of  a 
kingdom  enyironed  by  the  sea,  depended  on  its  naval  force, 
ahe  began  her  government  with  adding  to  the  number  and 
;^rength  of  the  royal  navy ;  which  during  a  factious  mino* 
rity,  and  a  reign  intent  on  no  object  but  that  of  suppressing 
heresy,  had  been  neglected,  and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled 
her  arsenals  with  naval  stores  ^  she  built  several  ships  of  great 
force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  encouraged  her 
subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer 
depend  on  foreigners  from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto 
purchased  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden.  By  those 
efforts  the  skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  improved,  the 
number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
turned  to  the  navy,  as  the  most  important  national  pbject. 
Instead  of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  pf  CQiQfgei'ce 
which  had  been  opened  in  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the 
^English  frequented  them  with  greater  assiduity,  and  the 
patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigpur  to  all  their  efforts. 
In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive 
trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connection  with 
John  Vasilowitz,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessort 
and  by  successive  embassies,  gained  his  confidence  so  thor 
Tpugbly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  (hat  l^crative  privilege 
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during  his  long  reign.  She  encouraged  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian 
trade  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  resume  their 
design  of  penetrating  into  Persia  by  land.  Their  second 
attempt,  [1562.]  conducted  with  greater  prudence,  or  under-* 
taken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more 
successful.  Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and 
obtained  such  protection  and  immunities  from  the  Shah,, 
that  for  a  course  of  years  they  carried  on  a  gainful  com- 
merce in  his  kingdom  V  and  by  frequenting  the  various pro^ 
vinces  of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast 
riches  of  the  East,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening 
a  more  direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 
But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north-east 
had  proved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under  the  pa^ 
tronage  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  head  of  the  enterprising 
family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  holding  an 
opposite  course  by  the  north-west  The  conduct  of  this  en- 
terprize  was  committed  to  Martin  Frobisher,  an  officer  of 
experience  and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages, 
[1576,  1577,  and  1578,]  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Greenland,  (to  which  Elizabeth 
gave  the  name  of  Meta  Incognitai)  without  discovering  any 
j^robable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for  which  hd 
sought.  This  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  and 
might  have  damped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the 
English,  if  it  had  not  resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the 
general  exultation  of  the  nation,  upon  the  successful  expedi- 
tion of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of  the 
glory  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  the 

flobe,  formed  a  scheme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  whfch  all 
lurope  had  admired  for  'sixty  years,  without  venturing  to 
follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adventurous  course. 
Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which  the 
largest  vessel  did  not  exceed  an  hundred  tons,  and  he  ac- 
complished it,  with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to 
his  country.  Even  in  this  voyage,  conducted  with  other 
views,  Drake  seem^  not  to  have  been  inattentive  to  the 
favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
order  to  stretch  towards  the  Philippine  islands,  he  ranged 
along  the  coast  of  California,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  forty- 
two  degrees  North,  in  hopes  of  discovering)  on  that  side. 
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the  communication  between  the  two  seas^  which  had  noofteA 
l!>een  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other.  But  this  was  the 
only  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Drake.  The  excessive  cold  of 
t^e  climate,  intolerable  to  men  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed  to  tropical  heat,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his 
progress  towards  the  North ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be 
any  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that 
quarter,  is  a  point  still  unascertained. 

From  this  period,  the  English  «eem  to  have  confided  in 
their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to  any  naval  enter* 
prize.  They  had  now  visited  every  region  to  which  naviga- 
tion ex^tended  in  that  age,  and  had  rivalled  the  nation  of 
highest  repute  for  naval  skill  in  its  most  splendid  exploit. 
But  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired 
of  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe,  tbey  had  not  hjtberto 
attempted  any  settlement  out  of  their  own  country*  Their  mer* 
chants  had  not  yet  acquired  such  a  degree,  either  of  wealth 
or  of  political  influence,  as  were  requisite  towards  .carrying 
a  scti^me  of  colonization  into  execution.  Persons  of  noUe 
birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might 
]baye  disposed  them  to  patronize  such  a  design.  The  grow^ 
ing  power  of  Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the 
ptner  nations  of  Europe  to  which  it  had  attained  under 
Charles  V.  and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the  attention  of 
mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  to  whiph  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that 
pre-eminence.  The  intercourse  between  Spain  ^nd  England 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  5  the  resort  of  the 
Spanish  nobility  to  the, English  court  while  Philip  resided 
there ;  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became 
fashionable  ^  and  the  translatio|i  of  several  histories  of  Ame- 
rica into  English,  diffused  gradually  through  1;ho  nation  a 
more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  ;n  planting 
Its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  deriyed  from 
them: '  When  hostilities  commenced  between  ^isu^beth  and 
Philip,  the  prospect  of  annpying  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new 
career  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  English  nobility.. 
Almost  every  eminent  leader  of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguish* 
ing  himself  by  naval  exploits.  That  service,  and  ^e  idea^ 
connected  with  it,  the  discovery  of  unknown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  com« 
merce  by  new  commodities,  became  familiar  to  peisond  of 
rank. 
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In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  English 
began  seriously  to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies  in  thos<^ 
parts  of  America,  which  hitherto  they  had  only  visited.  The 
projectors  and  patrons,  of  these  plans  were  mostly  persons  of 
ranklind  influence.  Among  them,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
of  Coinptoii  in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
distinction  due  to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colen/ 
to  America.  He  had  eariy  rendered  himself  conspicuous  qr 
his  military  services  both'in  France  and  Ireland;  and  having 
afterwards  turned  his  t^ention  to  naval  affairs,  he  publishea 
a  discourse  concei'ning  the  probability  of  a  nortli-west  pas-* 
sage,  which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm,  the 
credulity,  and  sanguine  expectations  which  incite  men  to 
new  and  hazardous  undertakings.  With  those  talents  he 
was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  establishing 
a  new  colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  queen  letters 
patent,  [June,  1578.3  vesting  in  bira  sufficient  powers  for 
this  purpose. 

As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony,  granted  by  thr 
crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit  partij:ular  atten- 
tion, as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  such  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorises  him  to  dis- 
cover and  take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands, 
unoccupied  by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests 
in  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  of  those  countries  whereof  he  shall  take  pos- 
session. She  permits  such  of  her  subjects^as  were  willing  to 
accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
countries  which  he  shall  plant.  She  empowers  him,  his  faeirsi^ 
and  assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he 
shall  judge  meet  to  persons  settled  there  in  fee-simple,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England.  She  ordains,  that  all  the 
htttds  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown  of  England 
by  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver 
ore  fotmd  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, the  complete  jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine 
as  other,  within  the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining; 
and  as  their  common  safety  and  interest  would  render  good- 
government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she  gave  Gil- 
bert, his  heirs  and  assigns,  fiiU  power  to  convict,  punish,  par- 
don, govern  and  rule,  by  their  good  discretion  and  policy,  as 
weU'in  eauses  capital  or  criminal  as  civi}>  both  marine  and 
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Other)  all  persons  who  shall,  from  tone  to  tiine»  settle  witbia 
the  said  countries,  according  to  such  statutes,  lawsj  and  or-' 
dinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  devised 
and  established  for  their  better  government.  She  declared, 
that  all  who  settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  pri-* 
vHeges  of  free  denizens  and  natives  of  England,  any  kw, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ,  And 
finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting  to  settle 
within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  where  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied,  during 
the  space  of  six  years. 

'  With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high 
notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in  England 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  very  repugnant  to  more 
recent  ideas  with  respect  to  tae  rights  of  freemen,  who  volun- 
tarily unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  asso- 
ciates, and  to  prepare  for  embarkatipn.  His  own  character, 
and  the  zealous  efforts  of  his  half-brother  Walter  Ral^b, 
who,  even  in  his  early  youth,  displayed  those  splendid  talents, 
and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create  admiration  and  con- 
iidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  number  of  followers. 
But  his  success  was  iiot  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  his  countrymen,  or  to  the  uxpence  of  his  preparations. 
Two  expeditions,  both  of  which  he  conducted  in  person, 
ended  disastrously.  In  the  last  he  himself  perished,  [1580*3 
without  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more  worthy  of 
notice,  than  the  empty  formality  of  taking  possessibn  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The 
dissentions  among  his  officers ;  the  licentious  and  ungovern- 
able spirit  of  some  of  his  crew ;  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
countries  which  he  purposed  to  occupy  ^  his  misfortune  in 
approaching  the  continent  too  far  towards  the  North,  where 
the  inhospitable  coast  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to 
settle ;  the  shipwreck  of  his  largest  vessel ;  and  above  all,  the 
scanty  provision  which  the  fund  of  a  private  man  could  make» 
of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  were  the 
true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  im- 

f)uted,  not  to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its 
eader. 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilbert  had 
wasted  his  fortune,  did  not  discourage  Ralegh.  He  adopted 
all  his  brother's  ideas  ^  and  applying  to  the  queen,-  in  whose 
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&vour  li^  st6od  high  at  that  time,  be  procured  a  piitenr, 
[March  16,   15^4^.]  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  as 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert*     Rale^,  no  tess 
eager  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly 
dispatched  [^pril  27.}  two  small  Tessek,  under  the  ^ra« 
mand  of  Amada&  and  Barlow,  two  bfficers. of  trust,  t<^isit 
the  countries  which  he  .intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire 
some  previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil  and  pro* 
ductions.     In  order  to  avcdd  Gilbert's  error,  id  holding  too 
far  North,  they  took  their  course  by  the  Canaries  and  the 
West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  North  American 
continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.      Unfortunately  their 
chief  r^seardhe^  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country  now 
known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  the  province  in 
America  most  destitute  of  commodious  harbours.     They 
touched  first  at  an  island  which  they  call  Wococon  (proba- 
bly Ocacoke)  situated  on  the  inkt  into  Pamplicoe  Sound,  and 
then  at  Raonoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.     In 
both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they 
found  to  be  savages,  with  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
uncivilized  life, .  bravery,  aversion  to  labour,  hospitality,  a 
propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their 
rude  productions  for  English  commodities,  especially  for 
iron,  or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  vt^ere  desti- 
tute*    After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in 
visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and 
Barlow  returned  to  England  [Sept.  15."]  with  two  ot*  the 
natives,  and  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  countr^r,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  occupying 
a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions  towards 
the  Nortn  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it 
the  naoie  of  Virginia ;  as  a  memorial  that  this  happy  di$-> 
covery  had  been  made  under  a  virgin  queen. 

Their  repoit  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  prepara^ 
tions  for  taking  possession  of  such  an  inviting  property.  He 
fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  small  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honourable  birth, 
and  of  courage  so  undaunted,  as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in 
that  gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which 
the  English  carried  on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  this 
scheme  of  settlement ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
tmacqu^intance  with  a  more  direct  and.sliorter  course  to 
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K(»i;h  America,  Orechvitle  filled  hy  the  West  I|idh.  iskoids. 
He  spent  some  time  in  cruising  among  these,  and  in  ta^ng 
prizes ;  so  that  it  was  towards  the  dose  of  Jane  before  he 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  He  touched  at  both 
theialands  where  Amadas  arid  Barlow  had  landed,  and  made 
some  excursions  into  ciifFerent  parts  of  the  ccmtinent  vound 
Pamplicoe  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  But  as,  unfoFtanately^ 
he  did  not  advance  far  enough  towards  the  North  to  di&* 
cover  the  noble  bay  of  ChesapeaK,  he  established  the€«dony» 
[Aug.  25.]  which  he  left  oh  the  island  of  Raonoke,  an  in- 
commodious station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost 
uninhabited. 

This  colony  consisted  only  of  one,  hundred  md  eighty 
persons,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane,  a38istea  by 
some  men  of  note,  <the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief  employ- 
ment  during  a  residence  of  nine  months,  was  to  obtain  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country;  and  their  re- 
searches were  carried  on  with  greater  spirit,  and  reached 
fkrther  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  colony  so 
feeble,  and  in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the 
same  impatience  of  indigent  adventurers  to  acquire  sudden 
wealth,  which  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  Ae 
Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ebg« 
lish  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  ^orthy  of  attention 
but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for  wfaere^ 
ver  they  came ;  these  they  inquired  after  with  miwearied 
eagerness.  The  savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  eb- 
jects  which  allured  them,  and  artfully  amused  them  wKh  so 
many  tales  concerning  pearl  fisheries,  and  rich  -mines  of  va- 
rious metals,  that  Lane  and  his  companions  wasted  their 
time  and  activity  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  these^  instead 
of  labouring  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own  subsistence* 
On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  so  muck 
exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and  reproaches,  tbejr 
proceeded  to  open  hostility.  [1586.]  The  suj^lies  ofpio^ 
visions  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
natives,  were  of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  own 
negligence,  no  other  precaution  had  been  t^en  for  their 
support.  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme  too  ^xpexx*^ 
sive  for  his  narrow  ftmds,  haa  not  been  able  to  send  them 
that  recruit  of  stores  with  which  Greenville  had  promised 
to  furnish  them  early  in  the  spring.    The  odony)  reduced 


to  the  utmost  distress,  and  on  the  point .  ol^  perishing  witJi 
famine,  was  preparing  to  disperse  itito  different  districts  of 
the  country  in  qnest  of  food,  ,when  Sir  Francis  Drake  ap- 
peiM^ed  with  his  fleet,  [Jane  I.]  returning  from  a  successful 
Qxpedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.    A 
sdbeiaie  which  he  formed  of  furnishing  Lane  and  hisassp- 
ciatea  with  such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain 
ivitb  .comfort  in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden 
storm,  in  which  a  small  vessel  that  he  destined  for  their  ser->* 
yice  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  as  be  could  not  supply  them 
with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they  were  worn  out 
'Vrith  fatigi^e.and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to  England* 
.   Such  was  the  inauspicious  b^inning  of  the  English  settle* 
ments  in  the  New  World  ;  and  after  exciting  high  expec- 
tations, this  first  attempt  produced  no  effect  but  that  of 
affording  a  more  complete,  knowledge  of  the  country ;  as  it 
enabled  Hariot,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  to  describe 
its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inha« 
bitants,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  incon- 
siderable praise,  wlien  compared  witli  the  childish  and  mar-i 
vellous  tales  published  by  several  of  the  early  visitants  pf  the 
}iew  World.     There  is  another  consequence  of  this  abor- 
tive colony  important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  his- 
tory I  Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  had  acquired  a^  relish  for  their  favourite 
enjoyment  of  smoking  tobacco  \  to  the  use  of  wluch,  th^ 
credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed  a  thousand  ima-« 
ginary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the  plant, 
itself  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  humai> 
kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  pre- 
sent to  hfayen.     They  brought  with  them  a  specimen  of  tbia 
new  commodity  to  England,  and  taught  their  countrymen 
the  methpd  of  using  it;  which  Ralegh,  and  some  young 
men  pf  fashion,  fondly  adopted.     From  imitation  of  them^ 
from  love  of  novelty,  an^  from  the  ^favourable  opinion  of  ita 
salutary  qualities  entertained  by  several  physicians^theprac^ 
tice  spread  among  the  English.     The  Spaniards  an4  Por- 
tuguese had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.     This  habit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended 
from  the  extremities  of  the  North  to  those  of  the  South,  and 
in  one.  form  or  Qther  seems  to  be  equally  grateful  to  the  in- 
hiibitants  of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the 
bumao.  species,  no  lessJnexplicaBte  than  unexampled,  (so  he^ 
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liQr^  and  at  finf  not  dnfy  trnpfeasbnt,  tm  Imiyis«ous)  Attf  if 
llHB  become  rimost  ad  universal'  vbBt  th^  deniMdi^  of  ibme  Up-* 
{Mite»  origmaUy  imphlited'  in  oor  natare.  Smefebg  wil9» 
tile  fif!»t  mode  of  talang  tolMeeo  in.  £nglhnd<;  dnd^  W6  feiir£^ 
ftom  the  ccoiic  tnrk^rd^ttowards'tH^  dose  of ttle  M^teentbccffi'-' 
tliiy  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  thtit  tAli»  nm^ 
deeihedone  oftheaccompliithtnenti^efa  man  df  ftuahfiem  aAdf 
spirit 

A  few  Ssy%  after  D^ake  departed  from  Raradke,  a  lidiill 
hiatk,  disrpatebed  by  Ralegh  with  ar  Mipply  of  8fere»  Am*  the' 
oobny,  landed  at  the  place  where*  the*  Englist^  bad  settled  ^ 
but  on  fitadiiig  it  deserted  by  their  cdnntryineii^  they  re« 
ttii*ned  to  Englaiid.  The  barft  wa9  hardly  gone>  when  Sn* 
Richard  Greenvillb  appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searck-* 
in^  in'  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  hstd  pklitedy  withoul^ 
being  able  to- learn  what  had  be&Sen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  hi* 
crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island.  This  handftil  of  men^ 
WAa  soon  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  savagesv 

Though  all  Rdegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vir*^ 
^nia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defi^ated 
by  asuccessidn  of  disasters^  and  disappoii^tmentS)  neither  his 
hoped  nor  resonrees^  were  exhausted.  Early  in  tiie  foHow-^ 
kig  year,  C15&7.]  he  fitted  out  three  ships,  unda*  the  com-< 
fnand  of  Captain  White,  who  cai'ied  thither  a  colony  nioref 
Anrtiertms  than  that  which'  had  been  settled  nnder  Lane^^ 
On  their  arrival  in  Virginia^  after  viewing  the  face  of  the 
counti*y  covered  with  one  eoiM^nued  forest,  which  to  them 
appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by  ai 
few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  discovered  tha€  they 
were  destitute  of  many  things  which  they  deemed  essentially 
necessary  towards  their  subsistence  in  such  an^  uncomlbvtable 
aituation ;  and  with  one  voice,  requested  While  their  eolM«^ 
mander  to  return  to  England,  as  the  pensoii*  among  theny 
most  likely  to  solicit  with  efficat^  the  supply  on  whieh  de^ 
pended  the  existence  of  the  colony.  White  landi^d  in  biS' 
native  country  at  a  most  uii&vourable  season  for  the  iiege--' 
ciation  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  found  the  natibn  inn 
universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  II. 
to  invade  England^  and  collecting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the 
fleet  to  which  he  had  anrogantly  given  the  name  of  the  Iil*« 
tincible  Armada.  Raleg£,  Greenville^  and  aB  die  mdbtl 
Jealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlemeatj  were  cttlied  to  iKst?  -^ 
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di^mgtdshed  part  in  the  operations  of  a  jear  [1568.]  eqiiaUy 
interesting  and  glorious  to  England.  Artiidst  danger  so 
imminent)  and  during  a  contest  for  the  honour  of  their  sov^ 
reign  and  the  independence  of  f heir  counhy,  it  was  impoc^ 
silne  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote  object.  The 
unfortunate  colony  in  Raonoke  received  no  lErupply,  and 
perished  miserably  by  famide,  or  by  the  unrelentiiig  cruelty 
of  those  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

During  tlie  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  scheme  of 
estabiishirig  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh^ 
with  a  most  aspiring  mind  and  extraordinary  talents^  en^ 
lightened  by  knowledge  no  less  uncommon^  had  the  spirit 
and  the  defects  of  a  projector.  Allured  by  new  objects,  and 
always  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid 
and  arduous,  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so  rasfc 
fiftd  so  various,  as  to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  accomplish^ 
ing.  He  was  now  intent  on  peopling  and  improving  a  large 
district  of  countrf  in  Ireland,  of  ivhich  he  had  Obtained  ii 
grant  from  the  qtieen.  He  was  a  deep  adventuter  in  the 
scheme  of  fitting  out  a  powei*fuI  armament  £(gairist  Rpiiti, 
in  order  to  establish  Doii  Antonio  on  the  throtie  of  Por^ 
tttgd.  He  bad  be^n  to  forin  bis  favourite  but  visionary 
plan,  erf*  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana,  where  he 
fondly  dreamed  of  tkking  possession  of  iiiexhauibtible  wealthy 
flowing  from  the  richest  min6s  in  the  New  World.  Amidst 
this  multiplicity  of  projects,  of  sufch  promising  appearance^ 
and  recommended  by  novelty,  he  naturallybecame  cold  to^ 
wards  his  ancient  and  hitherto  unprofitable  scheme  of  settling 
ft  Colony  in  Virginia,  ahd  was  c'asrly  induced  to  assign  his 
right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he  had  never  visited^ 
together  with  «H  the  privileges  coiitaihed  in  his  patent,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  a  comparfy  of  merchants  in  London^ 
[March,  15$6v]  This  company,  satisfied  with  a  paltry  trafiic 
carried  on  by  a  few  small  barks,-  made  no  attempt  ia  take 
possession  of  the  countiy.  Thiis,  after  a  period  of  a  hun- 
dred and  six  yearrs  from  the  time  that  Cabot  discovered 
North  Atnerica,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  twenty 
years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh:  phmtekl  the  first  colony^ 
there  was  not  a  single  JSn^shman  settled  there  at  the  de^ 
mise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1603. 

I  have  already  explmtred  th^  causes  of  this,  during  the 
period  pretlons  to  the  iicc^ssion  of  E&^abeth.  Other  causes 
|nrodncedthes^6'efibcttifide^faei*itdbraiinst  Thooglt 
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,  for  one  half  of  her  reign  England  was  engaged*  inxto  foreign 
.  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  is 
friendly  to  its  progress  5  though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years 
gave  the  highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national 
.spirit ;  the  queen  herl^elf,  from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and 
her  aversion  Xo  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her  sub- 
jects, was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
geniias  of  her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enter- 
prises in  her  reign  were  concerted  and  executed  by  private 
adventurers.  All  the  schemes  for  colonizatipn  were  carried 
.on  by  the  funds  of  individuals,  without  any  public  aid.  Evea 
the  felicity  of  her  government  was  adverse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful  is  the  attr^iction  of 
our  native  soil,  and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws 
and  manners  of  our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  dhoose 
.to  abandon  iti  unless  they  be  driven  away  by  oppifession,  or 
allured,  by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle, 
did  not,  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by 
any  appearance  of  silver  or  golden  mines.  All  (j^eir  hopes 
of  gain  were  distant ;  and  they  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industry.  The  max- 
ims of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general 
tenpr,  so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power. 
It  seems  to  have  been  with  difficulty  that  these  slender  bands 
of  planters  were  collected,  on  which  th'e  writers  of  that  age 
.bestow  the  name  of  tlie  first  and  second  Virginian  colonies. 
The  fulness  of  time  for  English  colonization  was."  not  yet 
arrived. 

,  [160^.]  But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the 
crown  of  England  hastened  its  approach.  James  was  hardly 
seated  on  the  throne  before  he  discovered  his  pacific  inten- 
tions, and  he  soon  terminated  the  long  war  which  had  been 
parried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  uninterrupted  tranquillity  con- 
tinued during  his  reign.  Many  persons  of  high  rank,  and 
of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the  war  with  Spain  had  afforded 
constant  employment,  and  presented  alluring  prospects,  not 
only  of  fame  but  of  wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  of  lan- 
guishing at  home  without  occupation  or  object,  that  their 
invention  was  on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their 
activity  and  talents.     To  both  these  North  America  seemed 


to  (^[)6Q  a  new  field>  and  schemes  of  carrying  colonies  thither 
became  more  general  and  more  popular.  * 

A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  the 
last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated,  as  well  as  encouraged,  the- 
execution  of  these  schemes.  He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a 
small  bark  with  thirty-two  men.  Instead  of  following  former 
navigators  in  their  unnecessarv  circuit  by  the  West  India 
isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  West,  as' 
nearly  as  the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the  first  English- 
commander  who  reached  America  by  this  shorter  and  more 
direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which  he  first 
descried,  was  a  promontory  in  the  province  now  called 
Massachuset's  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  namd  of  Cape  Codv' 
Holding  along  the  coast  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south- 
west, he  touched  at  two  islands,  one  of  which  he  called 
Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's  Island ;  and  vi* 
sited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inhabit-- 
ants.  He  and  his  companions  were  so  much  delighted' 
everywhere  with  the  inviting  aspect  of  the  country,  that  not-* 
withstanding  the  smallness  of  their  numb^,  a  part  of  them- 
consented  to  remain  there.  But  when  they  had  leisure  to' 
reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settler^  in  America,  they 
retracted  a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of  thcir^ 
admiration  i  and  Gosnold  returned  to  England  in  less  than 
four  months  from  -the  tin^e  of  his  departure. 

This  voyage,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had' 
important  effects.     The  English  now  discovered  the  aspect 
of  the  American  continent  to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to 
the  North  of  the  place  where  they  had  formerly  attempted 
to  settle.     The  coast  of  a  vast  country,  stretching  through' 
the  most  desirable  climates,  lay  bef<ye  them.     The  richness- 
of  its  ^rgin  soil  promised  a  certain  recompence  to  their  in- 
dustry%     In  its  interior  provinces  unexpected  sources  of^ 
wealth  might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might 
be  fbond.     Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished  almost' 
a  third  part,  by  the  new  cpnrse  which  Gosnold  had  pointed 
out.     Plans  for  establishing  colonies  b^an  to  be  formed  in  > 
different  patts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  before  these  were  ripe- 
for  executioo>  one  small  vessel  was  sent  out  by  the  merchants 
of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's- 
account  of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  repre-- 
Q^t^tioQ  pf  its  stute,  or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  k 
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^n4  dispOvei^er.    Both  returned  with  ft  fttl  oonftnafllioii  of 
his  veracity,  and  with  th^  additioD  of  so  many  new  cireum* 
stdncefi  \n  favour  of  the  ooantryi  acquired  by  a  more  exten* 
sif e  yiew  qf  it,  as  greatlv  inoreattd  the  detife  of  planting  it. 
The  most  active  and  einoacioua  promoter  of  this  was 
Richard  Hakluyt»  prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whbm 
{England  is  more  indebted  for  its  Aniericmi  possessions  than 
to  any  iQan  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a  kinsman  of  the  same 
name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he  im- 
bibed a  similar  taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geo* 
Srapfay  and  navigatbn.     These  favourite  sciences  engrossed 
is  attention,  and  to  diiFuse  a  relish  for  them  was  the  great 
Qbjeot  of  bis  life. .  In  order  to  excite  his  countrymen  to 
naval  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he  pub^ 
lisbed  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  his  valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made 
by  Englishmen.     In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  infor- 
ipation  might  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  some  of  the  best 
Q^ounts  pf  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
their  voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  into  the 
English  tongue.     He  was  consulted  with  respect  to  many 
af  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  colonization  during  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     He  corresponded  with  the 
officers  who  conducted  thcni,  directed  their  researches  to 
proper  objects,  and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits. 
3y  the  jealous  endeavours  of  a  person,  equally  respected  by 
men  of  rank  and  men  of  business,  many  of  both  orders 
fbrmed  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America,  and 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  war- 
rant the  execution  of  th^ir  plans. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the 
seience  of  government,  and  who  had  turned  his  attetltion 
to  consider  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronised  his  scheme  for  plant- 
ing  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces  of  his  ancient  king- 
dom, with  a  view  of  introducing  industry  and  civiHzatioa 
there,  was  now  no  less  fond  pf  directing  the  active  genius  of 
his  English  subjects  towards  occupations  not  repugnant  t» 
his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a  favouraMe  ear 
to  their  application.  But  as  the  extent  as  weH  as  value  of 
the  American  continent  began  now  to  be  better  knowB»  m 
grant  of  the  whole  of  such  a  vast  region  t»  any  one  bod^  of 
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Idly  bwncMT  iTQipoolaUfy  apfttircji  te  faiBi  tsx  ftdt  of  Iiiiimi* 
}iiac.«iid  proliweitbarality.  For  tbb  x«awn»  lie  dradcd  iW 
fMuiltioii  ia£  North  Atiwrica,  wludi^retdieB  fron  theibirtyr 
£iiinQb  to  the.foityi-fifth.degree  of  Jatatude^  into  two  disttjots^' 
memiftqsaii  ljheoiieica]l«diefiiator:southi0oloii!)rof  Vuv 
^Uiia,  the  adier,|^be  second  cr  north  colony.  He  authorised 
Sir  Thomas  Gs&s,  Sir  George  Summersj  Richard  Haklnyt* 
and  dwiar  jHfloduites,  mostly  resideiit  in  London^  to«etde  any 
fHurt  of' the. Mariner  vhioh  wey  should  choose,  and  vested  in 
tfaemarigfatofproperty  to4lie  huidestendiDgflk]^ 
£fW  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  ficst  habitatipp^ 
«id  jseacbing  into  the  interior  conntiy  ^  handredinales*  The 
Matter  diafcrict  he  ailatted»  as  the  fiace  of  settlemont,  to  sundry 
i^nigbtey  gendemen,  and  merchants  of  iBristol»  Plymouth* 
aind  other  parts  of^e  west  >of  England^  with  a^imiiar  gnaot 
of  l»nitocjr.  Neither  the  'monarm  who  issued  this  chartei^ 
sor  his  siriiyects  wihio  recdved  it,  had  any  conception  that 
4key  were^roceadifl^  tto  lay  the  £>ttadatioQ  of  mighty  and 
-opiuent  states.  What  James  granted  was^nothing  more  thaft 
«-fii.raple  charti^  of  corporation  to  « trading  company,  em*- 
^ weri^g  the  mendiers  of  it  to  have  a  common  aeali  and  to 
4ict  as  a  body  politic^  But  as  the  ol{jact  for  which  diey  assop- 
ciatad  was  new,  the  plan  established  for  the  administration 
«f  their  aflSurs  was  unoommon-  Instead  of  the  power  usnallj^ 
«anted  tocoirporatioi^s,  of  el^^ng  officeiis  and  framing  bye- 
wwis  f(^  the  conduct  -of  their  own  opemtionSf  the  supreme 
l^^remment  of  the  colonies  to  be  s«^;ded  was  vested  in  a 
49oaneit  resident  in  EogHand,  to  be  named  by  the  king,  ao- 
4X)rdiB^to  sndi  laws  and  ordinances  as  should  be  giv^i 
under  his  sign  manual ;  and  4dbe  subordinate  jurisdiction  was 
committed  to  a  copneil  resident  in  America,  which  was  like- 
'Wise  to  be  nominated  by  die  king,  and  to  act  conformabfy 
^  his  instructions.  To  this  ioportaat  clause,  which  regn- 
'^laled  the  form  of  tbehr  constitution,  was  added  the  conces* 
nion  ^«e¥eral  inMnunitteS)  to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in 
4he  intended  colonies.  Some  of  these  were  the  sapie  which 
liad  been  granted  to  Gittiert  and  Ralegh ;  such  as  the  se*- 
4mring  io^die  om^rants  and  their  descendants  a3i  the  rights 
t)lf  dei&ipns,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or 
Imd  been  bom  in  England  i  $nd  granting  thfnn  the  privir 
4^  of  holding  their  lands  in  Amenea  by  tne  freest  and  least 
burdensome  tenure.  Others  were  more  ^vourable  than  ilioso 
^p«i$ed  by  £lc»d)etb.    He  permitted  wlmtever  wfts  ziece&v 
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fnry  for  tlie  sustenance  or  comm^ce  tfibe  nww  ctAohi^  UP 
be  exported  from  England^  during  the  space  of  seven  yesrs^ 
without  paying  any  duty  \  and  as  a  farther  incitement  toin-*- 
dustry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  tra.le  with  other  nations^ 
and  appropriated  the  |duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  common 
dities,  for  twenty-one  years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony. 

In  this  singular  charter^  the  contents  of  which  have  been 
little  attended  to  by  the  historians  of  America^  some  articles 
are  as  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  asiothers 
are  to  the  interest  o,f  the  parent  state.  By  placing  the  legist 
lative  and  executive  powers  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  settling 
in  America  seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of 
a  free  man;  by  the  unlimited  permission  of  trade  with 
foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived  of  that  exchisive 
commerce  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  in<- 
fancy  of  colonization,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observa^^ 
tion  or  experience,  the  ideas  of  men  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not  fully  unfolded,  or  pro^ 
perly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they  could  not  foresee 
the  future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities 
which  they  were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  ill 
qualified  to  concert  the  best  plan  for  governing  them.  Be- 
sides, the  English  of  that  age,  accustomed  to  the  high  pre^ 
rogative  and  arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  ani- 
mated with  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their 
own  personal  or  political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in 
the  more  mature  and  improved  state  of  their  constttutioft*  > 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of  both 
Colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective  plans;  uad 
under  the  authority  of  a  charter,  which  would  now  be  re- 
jected with  disdain,  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the  sacred  and 
inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  permanent  settlements 
of  the  English  in  America  were  established*  From  this 
period,  the  progress  of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and 
New  England  form  a  regular  and  connected  story^  The 
former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  and  parent  colonies ;  in  imitation  of 
which,  and  under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been 
successively  planted  and  reared. 

The  iirst  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New  Engbnil 


v^r^made'by  very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants*  -Astheso 
settled  under  great  disadvantages,  among  tribes  of  savages^ 
and  in  an  nncultivated  desert  ^  as  they  attained  grada^y, 
^er  long  struggles,  and  many  disasters,  to  that  maWirity  of 
^  strength,  and  order  of  policjr,  which  entires  them  to  be  con- 
sidered as  respectable  states,  the  history  of  their  persevering 
efforts  merits  particular  attention.  It  will  exliibit  a  specta^ 
ole  no  less  striking  thm  instructive,  and  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in 
the  first  moment  oi  its  political  existence,  ana  of  observing 
how  its  spirit  forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles 
begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances,  and  how  those  characteristic 
qualities,  which  distinguish  its  maturer  age,  are  successively 
acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  other 
English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  import** 
ance  of  such  possessions  was  better  understood,  and  effected 
by  more  direct  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is 
less  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the 
two  original  colonies  in  detail.  -  With  respectto  the  subse- 
quent settlements,  some  more  general  observations  concern^ 
ing  the  time,  the  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their  esta- 
blishment, will  be  sufficient.  I  begiu  with  the  history  of 
Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  the  British' 
colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors 
in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Vir<- 

finia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  have  been  considerable,  and  its 
rst  effort  was  certainly  extremely  feeble.  A  small  vessel  of 
a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  of  Cap^ 
tain  Newport,  sailed  with  a  hundred  and  five  men,  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  Vere  of  respect-i 
aUe  &milies,  particularly  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northum«> 
berland,  and  several  officers  who  had  served  with  reputation 
in  the  reisn  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I  know  not  tor  what 
reason,  foHowed  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies,  and 
did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months. 
But  he  approached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any  former 
navigator ;  for  having  been  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a 
storm,  to  the  northward  of  Raonoke,  the  place  of  his  desti<< 
natiob,  the  first  land  he  discovered  was  a  promontory  which 
he  called  Cape  Henry,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeak.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious 
InJet,  which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter }  and  as  they 
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ftdvanced^  contemplated)  ^th  a  mixtore  /^^eCght  «Dd  ad- 
miration^  tliat  grand  reservoir^  into  trliieh  are  poured  tlie 
waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers^  whidi  not  only  difiiise  fartility 
through  that  district  of  ATuerica,^»it  9pen  the  interior  parte 
of  the  country  to  navigation,  and  render  a  eommwreiiti  in- 
tercourse more  extensive  and  pomniodiousthiBii  in  any  ether 
region  of  the  globe.  Newport,  keeping  along  the  «outhePB 
shore,  sailed  up  a  river,  vhidi  the  natives  «a8ed  Powhaitany 
and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James^RiTer.  After  view- 
ing its  banks,  during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  they  all  concluded  that  a  country,  'where  safe  and 
convenient  harbours  seemed  to  be  numerous,  wdddbe  a 
more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony,  than  the  shoafty 
and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  country- 
men had  formerly  settled.  Here  tlien  they  determined  to 
^bide  •,  and  having  chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  residence, 
they  gave  this  infant  settlement  the  name  of  James-Town, 
which  it  still  retains ;  and  thoi^  it  has  never  become  efther 
populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New  World. 

But  however  well  chpsen  the  situation  miglit  be,  the  ra^n- 
hers  of  the  ^colony  were  far  from  availing  thent$elves  of  it9 
advantages.  Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  among  some 
of  their  leaders,  during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These  did 
not  subside  on  their  arrival  there.  The  nrst  d^ed  of  the 
council,  which  /issumed  the  government  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission brought  from  England  under  the  seal  of  the  coRw 
pany^  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an  act 
^f  injustice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
roeniber  of  the  council^  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the 
Ix>ard»  by  the  mean  jes^lousy  of  bis  colleagues,  and  not  only 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  but  of  one  sus- 
pected anfl  watched  by  his  supei'iora.  This  diminutjon  of  his 
mfluenice,  *nd  restraint  on  his  activity,  was  an  e^seqtiat  in- 
jury to  the  colowy,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of 
both.  For  soon  after  they  began  to  settle*  the  English  were 
ijivolved  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  partly  by  tiiwr  own  in- 
discretion, and  partly  bj^  the  suspicion  and  ferocity  of  tfiose 
l>arbarians.  And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  over  the 
countries  adjacent  to  James-River,  were  divided  into  inde- 
pendent tribes,  so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  theni 
^oiild  muster  above  two  hundred  warriors,  they  tea^d  ancj 
annoyed  an  infant  colony  i)y  their  incessant  hostilitie8»    To 


^i W98  sdded  la calamity  stUlmore  dreadful}  tlw stodc of 
provisions  left  for  tbeir  aybsistence,  on  the  departure  of  their 
ships  for  England,  was  go  scanty  and  of  such  bad  quality* 
that  a  scarcity,  approaebing  almost  to  absolute  fiunine,  soon 
ftliowed.   Such  poor  unwholesome  fare  ferooght  on  diseases* 
the  violence  of  ivhieh  msM  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  dimate,  end  the  moisture  of  a  country  covered 
with  wood,  that  hefixre  the  beginning  of  September,  one  half 
of  their  number  died,  and  most  of  qbe  survivors  were  sickly 
and  dejected.     In  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative 
powers  of  every  individual  are  discovered  iind  called  forth, 
%nd  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and  Assumes  that  as* 
eendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of 
mind.    Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  a& 
willingly  devolved  on  him  that  authority  ^f  which  they  had 
formerly  deprived  him.  His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  characteristic  of  military 
adventures  in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  sitma^ 
tion.     The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately 
still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  ^^ppalled 
by  danger.    He  instantly  adopted  the  only  plan  that  could 
save  Aem  from  destruction.     He  began  by  surrounding 
lames^Town  with  such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffix 
cient  ddence  agaihst  the  assaults  of  savage.     He  then 
maFched,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of 
thmr  enemies.     Some  tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  pre* 
scuts,  and  procured  from  tliem  a  supply  of  provisions. 
Others  he  attacked  with  open  force ;  and  defeating  them  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  their  superiority  ijn  numbers  might 
he^  compelled  them  to  impart  to  him  some  portion  of  their 
winter  stores.  As  the  recompence  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers| 
he  saw  abundance  and  contentment  reestablished  in  the 
colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  them 
in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  £ngla«<( 
la  the  spring ;  font  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprise4 
)j^  a  numerous  body  of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape 
mm  them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  he  sunk  to  the  neck  in  i| 
swamp  and  wa^  obliged  to  surrender.  Though  he  knew  well 
what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners  of  savages,  his  pre«i 
ience  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.     He  showed  those  who, 
k^  taken  him  captive  a  maiin^r's  compeiss,  and  amused 
thaim  with  so  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its  virtues,  as  filledj 
thein  with  .astonishment  and  veneration^  which  begap  ta 
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operate  very  powerfully  in  his  favour.  Tbey  led  him,  how* 
ever,  in  triomph  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
€on4ucted  him  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  con^derable 
Sacfaim  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  There  the  doom  of  death 
being  pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
his  head  already  bowed  d^wn  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when 
that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their  Eanp-^ 
pean  invaders,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  Spaniards 
€>ften  experienced,  interposed  in  his  behalf.  .The  iavourite 
daughter  of  Powhatan  rushed  in  between  him  and  the  exe*. 
i'utioner,  and  by  her  entreaties  and  tears  prevailed  on  her 
latlier  to  spare  his  life.  The  beneficence  of  his  deliverer,, 
whom  the  early  English  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the 
Princess  Pocanunt^s,  did  not  terminate  here,  she  soon  after 
procured  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  from  time  to  tim&season-i 
able  presents  of  provisions. 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James-Town,  found  the  colony  re^ 
duced  to  38  persons,  who  in  despair  were  about  to  abandoa 
a  country  which  did  not  seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation 
of  Englishmen.  He  employed  caresses,  threats,  and  even 
vidence,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  executing  this  fatal 
resolution.  With  difficulty  he. prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it 
so  long,  that  the  succour  anxiously  expected  from  England 
arrived.  Plenty  was  instantly  restored ;  a  hundred  new  plant-* 
ers  were  added  to  their  number^  and  an  ample. stock  of 
whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  and  sowing  the  ground 
was  delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned  theic 
attention  from  that  species  of  industry  which  alone  could 
lender  their  situation  comfortable.  In  a  si;nall  stream  of 
water  that  issued  from  a  bank  of  sand  near  James-Town,  a 
sediment  of  some  shining  mineral  substance,  which  had  some 
resemblance  of  gold  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when  the 
precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only 
valuable  productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  moun- 
tain was  supposed  to  contain  a  treasure,  anc^  every  rivalet 
vra&  searched  for  its  solden  sands,  this  appearance  was  fondly 
considered  as  ^n  inrallible  indication  of  a  mine.  Every  band 
was  eager  to  dig ;  large  quantities  of  this  gUttering  dust 
were  amassed.  From  some  assay  of  its  nature,  mfide  oy  an 
artist  as  unskilful  as  his  companions  were  credulous,  it  waa 
pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich.  "  There  was  now,'*  says 
3mitb,  *^  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work ;  but  dig  gold,  wash 
|rplJ^  refine  gold."     With  (his  ^mft^inary  Wf^Ithji  th^  fiwt 


Tessri  rdfurningto  England^wiu  loaded*  while  the  onltoreof 
the  landi  and  every  useful  occupation,  wer«  tolally  nediected* 
The  effects  o(  this  &tal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Notvith^ 
standing  all  the  provident  activi^  of  Smith,  in  procuring 
corn  from  the  natives  by  traffic  or  Dv  force,  the  colony  begaa 
tci  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  scarcity  of  food,  bbA  wav 
wasted  by  the  same  distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
rdief.  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended 
their  researches  beyond  the  countries  contiguous  to  Jame^ 
'  River,  to  of^ea  an  intercourse  with  the  mor^  remote  trtbeSf 
aad  to  examine  into  the. state  of  culture  and.  pc^uIatioQ 
^nong  theiq.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design  he  un-* 
dertook  himself^  in  a  squlU  c^en  bo$H;,  with  a  feeble  crew, 
and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  provision^.  He  began  his  survey, 
at  Cape  Charles,  and  in  two  different  excursions,  which  con- 
tinued above  four  months,  he  advanced  as  &r  as  the  river 
Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the.  bay*  Hb 
visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  apd  west  chores; 
he  entered  most  of  the  considerable  creeks;  be  sailed  up 
many  of  the  great  rivers  as  &r  as  their  fall.  He  traded  with 
some  tribes ;  he  fought  with  others ;  he  observed  the  nature 
of  the  territory  wbioh  they  occupied ;  their.mode  of  subsist-' 
eace^  the  peculiarities  in  their  manners;  and  left  among  ail 
a  wonderful  admiration  either  of  the  beneficence  or  vdbur 
c^  the  English.  After  sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in 
a  paltry  vessel,  ill  fitted  for  such  qu  extensive  navigation,, 
during  which  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as 
well  as  the  patience  with  which  he  ei\dured»  and  the  ibrti-* 
tude  with  which  he  surmounted  them,  eqjual  whatever  is  re<^ 
lated  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most 
daring  enterprises,  he  returned  to  James-Town  \  he.  brought 
lyith  him  an  account  of  diat  large. portion  of  the  American 
continent  now  Comprehended  in  the  two  province^  of  Vir* 
ginia  and  Maryland,  so  foil  and  exact,  that  .^iter  the  progress 
of  information  and  research  for  a, century  ati^  a  half,  his  map 
^x:hibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both  countries,  and  is  th^ 
priginal  upon  wbich  all  subsequent  delineations  and.descri|.>« 
tions  have  been  formed. 

-  Bat  whatever  pleasing  prospect  pf  future  benefit  might 
open  upon  this  complete  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by 
pature  to  be  the  seat  of  an  exclusive  commerce,  it  a^orded 
but  little  relief  to  their  present  wants.  Th^  colony  still  dc^^ 
pended  for  9ubsislen<^e  cbieSy  on  supplies  from  the  natives  ^ 
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iu  itfkef  alt  the  efibrts  al  tti«if  own  iii^ustry,  h$tdfy  tfaiffli; 
acres  of  gEY>DiM}  were  y^  cknrod  so  se  lo  be  cafMible  of  cui- 
lttre«  By  Sdiitb's  attemitfOf  however^  the  stores  of  the  English 
were  so  reguhirly  filled,  Ihat  for  some  time  they  felt  no  con^ 
siderable  oistress ;  nnd  oC  this  juncture  a  change  was  made 
in  the  constilutioti  eSthe  cotntpanyy  which  seem^  to  promise 
an  increase  of  their  security  and  happiness.  That  supreme 
direction  of  i^  the  company's  opcrationsi  whith  the  king  hf 
his  charter  had  reserved  to  himself,  discouraged  persons  of 
rank  or  property  from  becoming  members  S£  a  society  se 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  wiJ]  of  the  croWB«  Upo«i  a  rei^ 
presentation  of  this  to  James,  be  panted  them  a  new  char* 
ter  with  more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boimda* 
ries  ot*the  dolonies  j  he  rendered  the  powers  of  thd  company, 
88  a  corpof ation^  more  explicit  and  complete  \  he  abolished 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  resident  in  Virginia  $  he  tMfed 
the  government  entirely  in  a  cdonicil  residing  in  Lotidon ; 
he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the  right  of 
electing  the  persons  who  were  to  coir^pose  this  council,  hf  a 
majority  of  voices  ^  be  authorised  thiis  council  to  estdbnsh 
such  laws^  drdersi  and  forms  of  government  and  fnc^istracy^ 
for  the  colony  and  pkntationy  as  they  in  their  discretion 
should  think  to  be  fittest  for  the  good  ot  the  advefiturers  Ik&d 
inhabitdnts  there  ^  he  empowered  them  to  nominate  a  go* 
t^ernor  (o  have  the  administration  of  affiiirs  in  the  colonyi 
and  to  c^arry  their  orders  into  execution.  In  consequences 
of  these  concessions^  the  company  having  ais^aired  the  power 
of  regulating  all  its  own  traneactionsy  the  nutilber  of  pro* 
prietors  increased,  and  among  diem  we  find  the<  most  re* 
ipectal^  names  in  the  nation. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint  Lord 
Delaware  governor  and  captain-general  of  their  colonv  in 
Virginia.  To  a  person  of  his  rank  those  high-sounding  titled 
could  be  no  allurement ;  and  b^  his  thorough  acquainHMco 
with  the  progress  and  state  of  the  settlement,  he  knew  enou^ 
of  the  labour  and  difScnlty  with  whi^h  an  inlbnt  Colony  ig 
reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  Cttre  in  drachii^^ 
ing  the  duties  of  that  delicate  ofiice.  But  froni^  ^eal  to  pto* 
iftsote  an  establishment  which  he  expeeted  to  prove  116  bighly 
beneficial  to  bis  country,  be  was  willing  to  rdinqijfeh  kU  the? 
comforts  of  an  honourable  station^  to  undertake  i^  kmg  Vey-» 
age,  to  settle  in  an  uncukivated  region,  defititule  df  every  a6« 
commodation  to  whick  be  had  b^  ac^uelogiacti  Hid^  mM6 
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he  taresBPW  tliAt  tent,  meti  iroMOf  A«d  ittnger  tmHod  Witt.. 
Bttt  8«  he  <5bttld  iiDt  iimnedititeif  leave  England,  the  ctan** 
cil  dispotclncd  SKr  TbotHas  Gates  and  Sir  Geor|re^  SuflitneMy 
the  fotmef  of  whom  had  been  appc»nted  fieoten0nt-g«fieml 
and  the  hater  adroira},  wHb  nine  ships  and  fite  hatidried 
ptenters.    They  carried  with  tbem  commissioDs,  by  wl^i<Af^ 
tbey  were  empowered  to  supersede  the  jarisdiction  ef*th0 
fovftier  GOimcil,.  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware  gorertiiOTf  and^ 
until  he  dhould  arrive,  to  take  the  adaiiAistration  of  affairs* 
in(to  their  own  handi*.    A  violent  bcrrricnne^  sepairaSed  the* 
rcM^  in  whieh  Gates  aitd  Smfittiers  bad  eiiUjarked  ft&m  th« 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and  ttvanded  h  oo  the  coasi  of  B^'ftmdae^ 
Ttse  otdser  shipa  arrived  safely  at  James^Towa.  Bat  the  fete 
of  their  eonymanders  was  oakAowa,    Their  eomnMMioii  for 
ne^Maodcilins^  tire  govermnent,  and  a&  other  pohlio  papef»> 
weorv  supposed  t&  be  lost,  together  with  cbenw    The  pre^evit; 
fotm  of  govertiitienty  bowevef ,  waa  beh}  to  \m  abolished.  No^ 
legal  warrant  coald^  be  pvodaeed  ibr  OBtabliahifig  any  oihef« 
l^ith^  was  not  in  a  condition  at  this  jmneture^  to*  asswt  hii^ 
i^wn  rights,  or  to  act  with  bis  wonted  vigour.    By  an  m6ii» 
detteal  e3ipk)iiio»  of  ganpowder,  he  was  so  mieevably  soordted 
sMi  mangk^d,  that  he  was  incapable  of  movingy  and  and^r 
the  Moessity  of  eottimitaing  himself  t^the  giSdance  of  biS' 
friendsy  whv  carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  returidnjt 
tO'^&iglMd,  in  hope^j  that  be  might  reeover  by  nfove  ikSM 
ttfeMineni;  than  he  codbt  aseet  with  in  Virginia* 

After  his  d^artore^  every  thi^  tended  fittt  ti^  tbe  wlbjw 
est  anarchy.  Faction  and  dMcoDtent  had  oftett  risen  dO  hi^ 
afttong  iike  old  gettlers,  that  they  eoold  hardly  be  kept  witbiiy 
boun£.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  ti^fw  odners  was  too  iingovernabfe* 
to  bear  »»y  restrair^.  Several^  among  theniy^  of  better  rafdcy* 
were  sock  di$s^)ated  hoj^eless  young  men^  m  their  friends 
wete  giad  to  send  out  in  ^ueM  of  whatever  fortatte  might 
beCide  them  iay  a  Ibreign  landL  Of  the  lower  order  many 
-a^e  so  profligate  or  deqseratey  thaC  their  coisMry  was  happy 
td^  throw  tfalBin  out  at  nuidatieeii  in  society.  Such  pefsoirti 
Wiere  lilde  capable  of  the  regular  8ttbordina«ic»i)  ^  strict 
et3onosiy,  and  p^r^veiiag  iandttttry,  which  dieit  divoatioiy 
jrequirtsd*  The  lAdiant^  ob«wt4ng  l^r  misconduct^  and 
that  ^v^  pf  eeaatimi  fo^  sustenaiice  otf  safety  was  megleoted^ 
not  oftly  wkUkeld  the  Mippliea  of  provi$iidns  which  they  were 
ncicuiMoiadd*  t^  femA^  but  haiasted  them  with  eontinnqak 
h9^iMm^  M^llkii^  subidlMnM  ymf  dferi;9ed  ir^ai  the  storeo 
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/which' they  had  brought  irom  England;  thes^were  sbcm 
consumed;  then  the  domestic  animab  sent  oat  to  breed  in 
the  country  were  devoured ;  and  by  this  inconsiderate  waste* 
they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  faminei  as  not  only 
to  eat  the  most  nauseous  and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries* 
but  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  th^  Indians  whom  they  slew* 
and  even  on  those  of  their  companions  who  sunk  under  the 
oppression  of  such  complicated  distress.     In  less  than  six 
months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith  left  in  Vir- 
ginia, only  sixty  remained ;  and  thtese  so  feeble  and  dejected,, 
that  they  could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,^  if  succour 
bad  not  arrived  from  a  quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  it. 
When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Ber- 
mudas, fortunately  not  a  single  person  on  board  their  ship 
perished.   A  considerable  part  of  their  provisions  and  stores 
too  were  saved,  and  in  that  delightful  spot  Nature,  with 
spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them  such  a  variety  of  her 
productions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  subsisted  in 
affluence  for  ten  months  on  an  uninhabited  island.     Impa- 
tient, however^  to  escape  from  a  place  where  they  were  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set  about  build- 
ing two  barks  with  such  tools  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  efforts  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished 
them.    In  these  they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards 
Virginia,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample  consoktion  for  all 
their  toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  of  their  companions* 
and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony.     After  a 
more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected 
in  their  ill-<!:onstructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  James*Town. 
[May  23.]     But  instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for  which 
they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  which  struck 
them  with  horror.     They  beheld  the  miserable  remainder 
of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sickness* 
sunk  in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  aiid  looks  rather  resem- 
bling spectres  than  human  beings.   As  Gates  and  Summers* 
in  full  confidence  of  finding  plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia* 
had  brought  with  them  no  larger  stock  than  was  deemed 
necessary  for  their  own  support  during  the  voyage,  their 
inability  to  afibrd  relief  to  their  countrymen*  add^d  to  the 
anguish  with  which  they  viewed  this  unexpected  s^ene  of 
distress.     Nothing  now  remained,  but  instantly  to  abandon 
a  country  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer ; 
and  though  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the 
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colony)  when  added  to  what  remained  of  the  stock  bronght 
from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  was  sufficient 
to  support  them  for  sixteen  dajs,  at  the  mast  scanty  allow- 
ance, they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  New- 
foundland, where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their 
countrymen  employed  at  that  season  in  the  fishery  tnere. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of 
the  English,  in  planting  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes 
of  benefit  ftom  its  future  posterity,  should  be  for  e\ev  losU 
Before  Gates,  and  the  melancholy  companions  of  his  voyage, 
had  reached  the  mouth  of  James-River,  they  were  met  by ' 
Lord  Delaware,  with  three  ships,  that  brought  a  large  re- 
cruit of  provisions,  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers, 
and  every  thing  requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.  By  per- 
suasion and  authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to 
James-Town,  where  they  found  their  fort,  their  magazines, 
and  bouses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy 
chance,  had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of 
their  departure.     A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its 
frame  required  a  tender  and  skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and 
restore  its  vigour.     This  it  found  in  Lord  ]>elaware :  he 
searched  into  the  causes  of  their  misfcrtunes,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  ac- 
cusations)  but  instead  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing 
crimes  that  were  past,  he. employed  his  prudence  in  healing 
their  dissentions,  and  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  th^ 
same  fatal  errors.     By  unwearied  assiduities,  by  the  respect 
due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing 
how  to  mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assjirqe 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentle- 
ness natural  to  his  own  temper,  he  gradually  reconciled  men 
corrupted  by  anarchy  to  subordination  and  discipline,  h$ 
turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry^ 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the 
English  name.     Under  such  an  administration,  the  colony 
began  once  more  to  asmime  a  promising  appearance ;  when, 
unhi^ily  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought  on  by 
the  climate,  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  country, 
[March  28,  1611.]  the  government  of  which  he  committed 
to  Mr.  Percy. 

He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thonias 
Dale,  [May  10] ;  in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more 
absolute  authority  t|[ian  in  any  of  his  predecessors,  empoweiv 
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ing  him  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of  wfaitby 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
the  most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they 
sent  out  with  him.     This  system  of  government  is  so  violent 
and  arbitrary,  that  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  not 
ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements ;  for  among 
'them,  as  soon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  tlie  arts  of  peace 
succeeded  to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  magistrate  was  uniformly  established.     But  however 
unconstitutional  .or   oppressive  this  may  appear^  it  was 
adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  en- 
lightened philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  the  age.     The  company  well  acquainted  with  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  every  methpd  which  they  had  hitherto  employed  for 
restraining  the  unruly  mutinous  spirits  which  they  had  to 
govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the  sanction  of  such 
high  authority  to  recommend  it.     Happily  for  the  colcmy. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  dangerous 
power,  exercised  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.     By  the 
vigour  which  the  summary  mode  of  military  punishment 
gavje  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  into  the  colony 
more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  been  established  there ; 
anil  at  the  same  time  he  tempered  his  vigour  with  so  much 
discretion,  that  no  alarm  seems  to  have  been  giv^i  by  this 
formidable  innovation. 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to  assume, 
induced  the  king  to  issue  a  new  charter  [March  12,  1612.] 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he  not 
only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and  prolonged 
the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on  the  com- 
modities exported  by  them,  but  granted  them  more  exten- 
sive property,  as  well  as  more  ample  jurisdiction.     All  the 
islands  lyin<j;  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast  were 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  ,  In  consequence  of 
thisj  the  company  took  possession  of  Bermudas,  and  the 
other  small  islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and 
at  the  same  time  prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement to  tlie  colony  at  James-Town.     The  expence  of 
those  extraordinary  efibrts  was  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  a 
lottery,  which  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  expedient  they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their  new 
charter ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  as  the  first  instance  in  the 
£nglish  history,  of  any  public  countenance  given  to  this 
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pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money.  But  tbe  Hou06 
of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  began 
to  observe  every  measure  of  government  with  jealous  atten- 
tion,^  having  remonstrated  against  the  institution  as  uncon-* 
stitutional  and  impolitic^  James  recalled  the  licence  under 
the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established. 

By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the 
colonists  was  forced  into  a  proper  direction,  and  exerted  it* 
self  in  useful  industry.  This,  aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and 
favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them  to  raise  sucli  a  large 
stock  of  provisions,  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  tru^t 
for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained 
or  extorted  from  the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  English 
became  more  independent,  the  natives  courted  their  friend-r 
ship  ypon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy  effects  of  this 
were  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty, 
with  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes^  situated 
on  the.  River  Chickahominy,  in  which  they  consented  to 
acknowledge  themselves  subjects  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri-. 
tain,  to.  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Englishmen,  to  send 
a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  English,  as 
•ften  as  they  took  the  field  against  any  enemy,  and  to  de* 
posit  annually  a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
storeJiouses  of  the  colony.  An,  event,  which  the  early  his- 
torians of  Virginia  relate  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  prepared 
the  way  for  this  union,  Ppcahuntas,  the  favourite  daughter 
of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  Captaii^ 
Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  persevered  in  her  partial 
attachment  to  the  English }.  and  as  she  frequently  visited 
their  settlements,  where  she  was  always  received  .with  rer 
spectful  hospitality,  her  admiration  of  their  arts  and  manners 
continued  to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty^ 
which  is  represented  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  her  country- 
women, made  such  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe». 
a  young  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he  warmly  solicited 
her  to*  accept  of  him  as  ^a  husband.  Where  manners  are 
simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious.  Neither  artifiee  prevents, 
Bor  ceremony  forbids  the  heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments. 
Focafauntas  readily  gave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the: 
alliance,  and  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  mar*^ 
riage  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  $  find  from 
that  period  a  friendjy  correspondence  subsisted  between  tha 
colony  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan^  or  that  stood 
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in  awe  of  his  power.  RoUe  and  his  Princ$8B  (for  b;f^^Iiat 
name' the  writers  of  the  last  age  always  distinguish  li^r)  set 
OQt  for  England,  where  she  was  received  by  James  and  bis 
(jaeen  with  the  respect  suited  to  her  birth.  Being  ct^reMly 
Instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith^  she  wm 
publicly  baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  hei'  return 
to  America,  leaving  ovie  son  y  from  whom  are  sprung  some 
of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia,  who  mast  of 
iheir  descent  from  the  race  of  the  ancient  riilers  of  theif 
eounftry.  But  notwithstanding  the  yisible  good  efiedts  of 
that  ainance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  hav0  imi* 
iated  the  example  which  be  set  them,  of  intermariylng  with 
the  natives.  Of  all  the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  Airie* 
rica,  the  English  have  availed  themselves  least  of  this  obvi* 
6us  method  of  conciliating  the  affection  of  its  original  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  theif 
liational  character^  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facility 
&f  manners  which  accommodates  itself  to  every  situation^ 
they  have  been  more  averse  than  the  French  and  Portuguese^ 
or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with  the  tiativ^ 
Americans.  The  Indians^  conrting  such  an  union^  tifibred 
their  daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new  guests :  and  whefl^ 
they  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered  alliance>  they  naturalijf 
imputed  it  to  pride  and  to  their  contempt  of  them  as  an  in^ 
ferior  order  of  beings. 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procured  by  the  alKanc# 
with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  was  made  ifk  the  state- 
of  the  colony.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land 
had  beefn  established.  The  fields  that  were  cleared  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  colonists ;  their  product 
was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed 
weekly  to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exi^ 
gencies.  A  society,  destitute  of  the  first  advantage  resulting 
from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to  prosper.  Industry^ 
when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was  ao 
quired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  Th* 
head  had  no  inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  t9  labour* 
The  idle  and  improvident  trusted  entirely  to  the  commotf 
store ;  the  assiduity  even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed, 
when  they  perceived  that  others  were  to  reap  the  firuit  of 
their  toil;  and  it  was  computed,  that  the  united  industry  of 
the  colony  did  not  accomplish  as  much  work  in  a  week  aa 
Alight  have  been  performed  in  a  day,  if  each  individual  had 


Idbonted  on  bk  ami  account  In  or^er  to  Temedy  Cki^  Sif 
Thomas  Dale  divided  a  jconsiderable  portion  of  the  land  int^ 
small  lotSi  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  fuU 
property-  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the  certain 
p^oflpect  of  a  recompence,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress^ 
The  articles  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so 
much  attention  as  secured  the  means  of  subsjs^ce ;  an4 
such  $cheoies  of  improvement  were  formed  as  prepared  th^ 
way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony. 

The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  tb^ 
planters  was  soon  directed  towards  a  new  object;  and  they 
applied  to  it  for  some  time  with  such  inconsiderate  ardopr 
as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  The  culture  of 
tobacco,  which  has  since  become  the  staple  of  Virginia,  ancji 
the  source  of  its  prosperity,  was  introduced  about  this  tim^ 
£1616]  into  the  colony.  As  the  taste  for  that  weed  contir 
nued  to  increase  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  zealouf 
declamations  of  James  against  it,  tix^  tobacco  imported  froni 
Virginia  came  to  a  ready  market;  and  thougti  it  was.  SQ 
much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a  pound  of 
the  latter  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  .and  of  the  former  for 
no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  considerable  profit^ 
Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  a^d  quick  return^ 
every  other  ^^cies  of  industry  was  neglected.  The  lan(} 
which  ought  to.  have  beon  reserved  for  raising  provisions^ 
and  even  the  streets  of  James-Town^  were  planted  with 
tobacco.  Various  regulations  were  framed  to  restrain  thiji 
ill-directed  activity.  Buti  from  eagerness  for  present  gain^ 
the  planters  disregarded  every  admonition.  The  means  of 
subsistence  became  so  scanty,  as  ibrced  them  to  renew  theii; 
demands  upon  the  Indians,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  those  ex* 
actions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name  revived  with 
lidditional  rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  ven« 
geaqce^  with  a  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

Ai(eaQwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  ita 
<>peratipps,  and  tbe.cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head^ 
continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of  prosperity.  Its  numbers  in-» 
^eas^d  by  succ/assive  migrations ;  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
c^poiKtad  be^ndje  every  year  more  considerable,  and  several 
of  the  plai^rs  weri^  pot  only  in  an  e^sy  situation,  but  ad^i- 
iMiknpi^.faS(t 'tp  opulence  *,  and  by  two  events  which  happene4 
i^r^ifti^  ibi^maie  ^me^  both  populatioii  and  industry  werie 
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greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  "had  hitherto  ventured 
lo  encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists, 
constrained  to  live  single,  considered  themselves  as  no  more 
than  sojourners  in  a  land  to  which  they  were  not  attached 
by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children.  In'order  to  in- 
duce them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advantage  of 
the  apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  women,  of  humble  birth  indeed^ 
but  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  encouraged  the  plant- 
ers, by  premiums  and  immunities,  to  marry  them.  These 
new  companions  were  received  with  such  fondness,  and 
many  of  them  so  comfortably  established,  as  invited  others 
to  follow  their  example ;  and  by  degrees  thoughtless  adven- 
turers, assuming  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  citizens  and  of 
provident  fathers  of  families,  became  solicitous  about  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  which  they  now  considered  as  tfieir 
own.  As  the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans 
of  industry,  they  were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of 
executing  them  with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  ship  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James- River,  sold  a 
part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  planters ;  and  as  that 
hardy  race  was  iound  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
under  a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their  number  has 
been  increased  by  continual  importation ;  their  aid  seems 
now  to  be  (essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field-labour  in  Virginia  is  performed  by  ser- 
vile hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirit  of 
its  members  became  more  independent.  To  Englishmen 
the  summary  and  severe  decisions  of  martial  law,  however 
tempered  by  the  mildness  of  their  governors,  appeared  into- 
lerably oppressive ;  and  they  longed  to  recover  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  liberal 
form  of  government  in  their  native  country.  In  compliance 
with  this  spirit,  Sir  George  Yardely,  in  June,  1619,  called 
the  first  general  assembly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia ; 
and  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  so  increased,  and  their 
settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations  appeared 
by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exercise  the 
noblest  function  of  free  men.  The  laws  enacted  in  it  seem 
neither  to  have  been  many,  nor  of  great  importance »  but 
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tlic  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  as  they  now 
beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
free  government.  In  order  to  render  this  resemblance  more 
complete,  and  the  rights  of  the  planters  more  certain,  the 
company  issued  a  charter  or  ordinance,  [July  24.]  which 
gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia,  in 
imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided  and  lodged 
partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign ; 
partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company,  which 
possessed  some  of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some  of  the 
functions  belonging  to  the  peerage;  partly  in  a  general 
council  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  similar 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  both  these  councils 
all  questions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices, 
and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or 
ordinance,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of 
the  legislature,  wag  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was  ratified  in 
England  by  a  general  court  of  the  company,  and  returned 
under  its  seal.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was 
fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company,  dependent 
oh  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and 
citizens. 

The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  change  in  their  conditipn 

was  an  increase  of  their  industry.     The  product  of  tobacco 

in  Virginia  was' now  equal,  not  only  to  the  consumption  of 

it  in  Great  Britain  *,  but  could  furnish  some  quantity  for  a 

foreign  market.     The  company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with 

Holland,  and  established  warehouses  in  Middleburgh  and 

Flushing.     James,  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed  at  seeing 

the  commerce  of  a  commodity,  for  which  the  demand  was 

daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel  th&t  tended  to  the 

diminution  of  the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  considerable 

duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with 

vigour  to  check  this  innovation.     Some  expedient  was  found, 

by  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  for  the  present ;  but  it  is 

remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of  a  difference  in  sentiment 


*  The  use  of  tobacco  leems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  £Dg|an4 
§b9»t  t|ie  year  1586. 
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between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonyi  concerning  then: 
respective  rights.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade  of 
the  colony  should  be  confined  to  England,  and  all  its  pro- 
ductions be  landed  there.  The  latter  claimedi  not  only  the 
general  privilege  of  Englishmen  to  carry  their  commoaities 
to  the  best  market,  but  pleaded  tlie  particular  concessions  ia 
their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce 
seemed  to  be  granted  to  them.  The  time  for  a  more  full 
discussion  of  this  important  question  ivas  not  yet  arrived. 

But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast,  that 
settlements  were  scattered,  not  only  along  the  banks  of  James 
and  York  Rivers,  but  began  to  extend  to  the  Rapabannock^ 
and  even  to  the  Powtowmack,  the  En^glish,  relying  on  their 
own  numbers,  and  deceived  by  this  appearance  of  prospe* 
rity,  lived  in  full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the 
movements  of  the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machinations^ 
and  though  surrounded  by  a  people  whom  they  might  have 
known  from  experience  to  be  both  artful  and  vindictive,  they 
neglected  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that  was  re* 
quisite  in  such  a  situation.  Like  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  a  society  completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  sol- 
diers but  citizens,  and  were  so  intent  on  what  was  eubser* 
vient  to  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  civil  life,  that  every 
martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  unnecessary'.  The 
Indians,  whom  they  commonly  employed  as  hunters,  were 
furnished  with  fire-arms,  and  taught  to  use  them  with  deK- 
terity.  They  were  permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of 
the  English  at  all  hours,  and  received  as  innocent  visitants 
whom  there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  This  inconsiderate 
security  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
that  plan  of  vengeange,  which  they  meditated  with  all  tb^ 
deliberate  forethought  which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper. 
Nor  did  they  want  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their 
schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in.  thQ 
year  1618,  Opechaiicanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  «4 
mrcmanee^  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in  that  ext«isiv6 
influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which  in- 
duccd  the  English  writers  to  distinguish  h^m  by  the  name 
of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradition,  he  was 
not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  came  from  ^  distant  country  tp 
the  soutli-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexicai^ 
empire.  But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities' 
of  iMghest  estimation  among  savagesj  a  fearless,  wurfg^ 
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great  streiigifa  and  agility  of  bodjt  and  crafty  policy,  he 
quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power.  Soon  after  his  eleva- 
tioD  to  the  supreme  command^  a  general  massacre  of  the 
£ng]ish  seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon^  and  during 
some  years,  the  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  the  greatest  ' 
facility  and  suocess  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy. 
All  die  tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were 
successively  gained^  except  those  oo  the  eastern  shore,  from 
whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  attachment  to  their  new 
neighbours,  every  circumstance  that  n^ight  discover  what 
they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its 
station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  [ISfarch  22.]  consecrated  to  ven« 
geance,  each' was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed,  while 
tl»e  English  were  so  little  aware  of  the  impending  destruc- 
tion, that  they  received  with  unsuspicious  hospitality  several 
persons  sent  oy  Opechancanough,  und^r  pretext  of  deliverr 
ifig  presents  of  venison  and  fruits,  but  iu  reality  to  observe 
their  motions.  Finding  them  perfectly  secure^  at  mid-day,. 
the  moment  that  was  previously  fixed  for  this  deed  of  horror, 
the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in'  all  their  difierent 
settlements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  phildren,  with 
undistinguished  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  - 
savages  treat  their  enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  colony  was  cut  off,  almost  without  know- 
ing by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaughter  avouM  have 
bem  universal,  if  con^passion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  not- 
moved -a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  com* 
inunicated  the  'night  befi:n*e  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his. 
roaster  in  such  time  as  to  save  James-Town,  and  some  adja- 
cent settlements;  and  if  the  EngUsh  in  other  districts  had 
not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolution  prompted  by  despair, 
and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to  repulse  their  as-^ 
saiiants,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discovert 
G^urage  eqaal  to  the  sagacity  and  art  with  which  they  ha4  * 
ooncerted  it 

But  thoqgh  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  firom  descending 
with  itsfuU  effect,  it  proved  Very  grievous  to  an  infaiit  colony^ 
In  some  settlements  not  a  single  Englishman  escaped.  Many 
persons  of  prime  note  in  the  colony,  and.  among  these 
several  membersof  the  council^  were<slain.  The  survivors, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  astonishment, and  terrori^b^dpn-, 
€d  «ir  their  -reinote  settlements,  and  crowding  together  for 
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ULfety  to  James-Town,  did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater  r 
extent  than  had  been  planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of  thcSir  ^ 
countrymen  ih  Virginia.  Confined  within  those  narrow 
boundaries,  they  were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry 
than  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  4. 
bloody  war  against  the  Indians  commenced ;  and  bent  oix 
exterminating  the  whok  race,  neither  old  nor  young  were 
spared.  The  condust  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  southern  re- 
gions of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper 
model  to  fmitate  j  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  those  prin* 
ciples  of  faith,  honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hosti- 
lity among  civilized  nations  and  set  bounds  to,  its  rage,  th^ 
English  deemed  every  thing  allowable  that  tended  to  accom- 
plish their  design.  They  hunted  the  Indians  like  wild 
l[)easts,  rather  than  enemies ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  them  to 
their  places  of  retreat  in  .the  woods,  which  covered  their 
country,  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  they  ciiideavoured 
to  allure  them  from  their  inaccessible  fastnesses  by  offers  of 
peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful 
appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafty  leader,  and 
induced  them  to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and;re-r 
same  their  usual  peaceful  occupations.  [1623.]  The  beha-t 
Tiour  of  the  two  people  seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  reversed. 
The  Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the.  principles  of 
integrity  and  good  faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between: 
nations  is  founded,  confided  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived 
in  absolute  security  without  suspicion  of  danger ;  while  th^ 
English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were  preparing  to  imitate 
savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the  approach  of 
barvest,  when  they  knew  an  hostile  attack  would  be  most 
formidable  and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indiau 
plantations,  murdered  eveiy  person  on  whom  they  could  lay. 
bold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the  woods,  where  so  many 
perish^  with  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the 
English  were  total^  extirpated.  .  This  atrocious  deed,  which 
the  perpetrators  labpured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of 
FetaliatioU,  was  followed  by  some  bappy  effects.  It  delivered 
the  colony  so  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that 
its  settlements  began  again  to  ea^teqd,  and  its  industry  to 
revive. 

'  But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the  corn-* 
pany  in  England,  in  which  the  property  of  Virginia  and  th^ 
Igovemment  of  the  colopv  settled  ther^  were  vestedi  pr^ 
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Tented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of  tlie  planters,  by  sudi 
a  reinforceroent^f  men,  and  such  a  supply  of  necessaries,  as 
were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had  lost.  The  company 
was  originally  composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased 
so  fast  by  the  junction  of  new  members,  allured  by  the  pro- 
spect of  gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public 
utility,  th^t  its  general  courts  formed  a  numerous  assembly. 
The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and  passion,  that 
spread  through  flie  kingdom,  was  felt  in  those  popular  meet- 
ings, and  influenced  their  decisions.  As  towards^tbe  close  * 
of  James'  reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments  with  re- 
3pect  to  constituticrinal  liberty  were  diiRised' among  the  peo- 
ple, they  came  to  understand  their  rights  better,  and  to  as- 
sert them  with  greater  boldness ;  a  distinction  formerly  little 
known,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  each  endeavoured  to  derive  power  and  consequence 
from  every  quarter.  Both  exerted  themselves  with  emulation, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a  body  so  numerous  and 
respectable  as  the  company  of  Virginian  adventurers.  In 
consequence  of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in  every  ^ 
general  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  spirit 
of  merchants  deliberating  concerning  their  mutual  interest, 
but  with  the  animosity  and  violence  natural  to  numerous  as- 
semblies, by  which  rival  factions  contend  for  superiority. 

As  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  in  parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  company 
became  a  theatre,  on  which  popular  orators  displayed  their 
talents  *,  the  proclamations  of  the  crown,  and  acts  of  the 
privy  council,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  police  of 
the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  censured 
with  severity,  ill-suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which  James  enter- 
tained of  his  own  wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  bis  prerogative. 
In  order  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of  discussion,  the  mini- 
sters employed  aU  their  address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many 
members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direction 
of  their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they  in  this 
attempt,  that  every  measure  proposed  by  them  wap  repro- 
bated by  a  vast  majority,  and  sometimes  without  any  reason^ 
but  because  they  were  the  proposers  of  it.  James,  little 
favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular  assembly,  and  weary 
of  contending  with  one  over  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain 
io  olj^tisin  an  ascendant,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dia* 
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solving  the  company,  and  of  new-modelling  its  ^ovatf  tntioi* 
Pretexts,  neither  unplaudble,  nor  destitute  of  «oiae  £>viDda« 
tion,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The  dow  progress  of 
tiie  colony 9  the  large  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plant  it» 
the  late  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  every  disaster  that  had 
befallen  the  English  from  their  first  migration  to  America* 
were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  numerous  conj^pa^y 
to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  aixJuous.  The  na- 
tion felt  sensibly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it 
hxui  engaged  with  sanguine  expeotations  of  advantage,  and 
V  ished  impatiently  for  such  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former 

f proceedings  as  might  suggest  more  salutary  measures  in  the 
Ltture  administration  of  the  oolony.  The  present  state  of 
its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people,  seemed  to  caU 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown ;  and  James,  eager  to  dis« 
pLiy  the  superiority  of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those 
errors  into  which  the  company  had  been  beU'ayed  by  inex- 
perience in  the  arts  of  government,  boldly  undertook  the 
work  of  reformation.  Without  regarding  the  right  conveyed 
to  the  company  by  their  charter,  and  without  the  fbcmality 
of  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  o£ 
his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  [May  9,  1623.]  em^ 
powering  some  of  the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  note,  to 
examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company  from  ita 
£rst  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries^ 
together  with  their  opinion  concerning  the  most  enectual 
means  of  rendering  the  colony  more  prosperous,  before  th^ 
privy  council.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  strain  jof  authority 
%till  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to  be 
arrested.  Violent  and  arbitrary  as  these  acts  «f  authority 
may  now  appear,  the  commissioners  carried  on  their  inquiry 
without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from  aome  £eeble 
and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the  company.  The  com- 
missioners, though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much 
activity  and  vigour,  did  not  communicate  ai>y  of  their  pro- 
ceeding^ to  the  company  j  but  tlieir  report,  with  respect  to 
its  operations,  seems  to  have  been  very  unfavourable,  as  the 
Mng,  in  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  company  [Oct.  8.} 
bis  intention  of  vesting  the  supreme  govern  meat 'of  the  coai* 
panv  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in 
jLliigiand,  and  the  executive  power  in  a  counoil  of  tw.elv^ 


which  should  reside  in  Virginia.  The  gorernor  and  assisO 
sDts  were  to  be  originally  appomted  by  the  king.  Future 
tflicancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his  assist^ 
vnUy  but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  effect  until  if 
should  be  ratified  by  the  privy  cotmcil.  The  twelve  coun- 
sellors in  Virginia  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  and 
assistants  \  and  this  choice  was  likewise  subjected  to  th^  re* 
vicirw  of  the  privy  conncil.  With  an  intention  to  ^uiet  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  that  private  property 
should  be  deemed  sacred ;  and  for  the  more  efiectual  secu- 
rity of  it>  nil  grants  of  lands  from  the  former  company  were 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  netr  one.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  company  in- 
stantly to.  surrender  its  charter  into  his  hands. 

But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a  spirit,  of 
which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware»  They  found  the 
members  of  the  company  unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish 
rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to  them  with  such  legal  ibr-^ 
mality,  that  upon  faith  in  thoir  validity  they  had  expended 
considerable  sums ;  and  still  more  averse  to  the  aboUtion  of 
a  popular  form  of  government,  in  which  eveiy  proprietor 
had  a  voke,  in  order  to  subject  a  colony,  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interested,  to  the  dominion  of  a  small  junto  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  crown.  Neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  induce  them  to  depart  from  these  sentiments^;  and  in 
a  general  court  [Oct.  10.]  the  king^s  proposal  was  almost 
unanimously  r^ected,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to 
the  uj;most  their  chartered  rights,  if  these  should  be  called 
in  question  by  any  court  of  justice.  James,  highly  offended 
at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  wilt,  directed 
a  writ  of  ^pio  worranto. to  be  issued  against  the  company^ 
[Nov.  10.]  that  the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  iis 
the  Court  of  Kitig's  Bench  \  and  in  order  to  aggravate  the 
charge,  by  coQecttng  additional  proofs  of  mal-administration, 
be  appointed  some  persons,  in  whom  he  could  confide;  to  re« 
pair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  in- 
ouire  into  Uie  conduct  of  the  company,  and  of  its  offices 
there. 

The  latiTHniit  in  the  King's  Besich  did  not  hang  long  m 
suspense.  It  terminated  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  -in  a 
decision  jl^rfectly  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch^ 
The  ebartet  was  foilfiHted^  the  company  was  dissolved^  [June^* 
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1624.]  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  fe^ 
turned  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  flowed. 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  informed  historian  of  Virginia,  nlention  the  dissolution 
of  the  company  as  a  most  disastrous  event  to  the  colony. 
Animated  with  liberal  sentiments*  imbibed  in  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  liberty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than  under 
the  reign  of  James,  they  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  on  this  occasion  with  such  indignation,  that 
their  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  he  employed  to  accom- 
plish his  design,  seems  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of 
contemplating  its  effects  with  discernment  and  candour. 
There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  aif  infant  colony 
less  friendly  to  its  liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive 
corporation,  possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had 
conferred  upon  the  company  of  adventurers  in  Virginia; 
During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company j  nourished 
out  of  its  stores,  bound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government 
that  of  martial  law.    Even  after  the  native  spirit  of  English- 
men began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extorted  from 
their  superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no  act, 
though  approved  of  by  all  the  branches  of  the.,  provincial 
legislature,  was  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  until  it  was  ratified 
by  a  general  court  in  England,  the  company  still  retained 
the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.     Nor  was  the 
power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  than  to  its  freedom.     A  numerous  'bo.dy  of  mer-» 
chants,  as  long  as  its  operations  are  purely  commercial,  may 
carry  them  on  with  discernment  and  success.     But  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown 
up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested 
regulations.     To  the  unavoidable  defects  in  administration 
which  this  occasioned,  were  added  errors  arising  fi-om  inex-. 
perience.   The  English  merchants  of  that  age  had  not  those 
extensive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as 
have  the  direction  of  it.    Vl^hen  they  first  began  to  venture 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timidity 
and  hesitation.     Unacquainted  with  the  climaite  and  soil  of 
America;  and  ignorant' of  the  productions  best  suited  to  them^ 
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they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  Improvement,  and 
their  schemes  were  continually  varying.  Their  system  of  go^. 
vernment  was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
years  ten  different  persons  presided  over  the  province  as  chief 
governors.  No  wonder  that,  under  such  administration,  ait 
the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  the  colony  should 
prove  abortive,  or  produce  only  slender  effects.  These  efforts^ 
however,  when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age* 
either  with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  cobh 
siderabie,  and  conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance. 

Above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  ex«-, 
ponded  in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  it^ 
America ;  and  more  than  nine  thousand  persons  were  sent 
out  from  the  mother-country  to  people  this  new  settlement*.. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  nation,  in  return  for 
this-  waste  of  treasure  and  of  people,,  did  not  receive  from. 
Virginia  an  annual  importation  of  commodities  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value }  and  the  colony  was  so  &r 
from  having  added  strength  .to  the  state  by  an  increa^  o^ 
population,  that  in  the  year  1624<,  scarcely  two  thousand 
persons  survived :  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine  expectations 
of  a  very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell  unpitied. 
Tlie  violent  hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its 
rights  was  forgotten,  and  new  prospects  of  success  opened, 
under  a  form  of  government  exempt  from  all  the  defects  to 
which  past  disasters  were  imputed.  The  king  and  the:na« 
tion  concurred  with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encourage 
the  colony.  Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  against  the  company,  James  appointed  a  coun^ 
cil  [August  26.]  of  twelve  persons  to  take  the  temporary 
direction  of  affairs  in  Virginia,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
frame  with  deliberate  consideration  proper  regulations  for 
the  permanent  government  of  the  colony.  Pleased  with  such 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he 
began  to  tiirn  his  attention  towards  the  subject  i  but  death 
prevented  him  from  completing  his  plan. 

Charles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  [March  27, 1625.] 
jadopted  all  his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subordinate  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion :  he  conferred  the  title  of  governor  on  Sir  George 
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Yardely,  anci  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council 
of  twelve  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there, 
and  enjoined  them  to  conform,  in  every  point,  to  such  instruc- 
tions as  from  time  to  time  they  might  receive  from  him. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the 
known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  intended  to 
rest  every  power  of  government,  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, m  the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  as  possessing  a  right  to  eftact' 
laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it.  Yardely 
and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instruments  for 
carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did 
not  fail  to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their 
commission  as  was  most  favourable  to  their  own  jurisdiction. 
During  a  great  part  of  Charles'  reign,  Virginia  knew  no 
other  law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign.   Statutes  were  pub- 
lished, and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  authorise  them  by  their  sanction. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  politi- 
cal rights,  which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citi- 
zens, their  private  property  was  violently  invaded.     A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd 
and  frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to 
any  person  but  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king 
to  purchase  it  on  his  account ;  and  they  had  the  cruel  mor- 
tification to  behold  the  sovereign,  who  should  have  afibrded 
them  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they  had  to  vencf, 
and  retaining  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.    While 
the  staplo  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the 
oppression  and  restraints  of  a  monopoly,  property  in  land 
was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which  Charles 
inconsiderately  bestowed  on  his  favourites.   These  were  not 
only  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
progress  of  cultivation ;  but  from  inattention,  or  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  their  boun- 
daries were  so  inaccurately  defined,  that  large  tracts  already 
occupied  and  planted  were  often  included  in  them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration excited,  were  augmented  by  the  rigour  with 
which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  succeeded  Yardely  m  the  go- 
Vernmentof  the  colony,  [1627.]  enforced  every  act  of  power. 
Rapacious^  unfeeling,  and  haughty^  he  added  insdience  t9^ 


Of^rem^ion  Md  neither  nsgarded  die  8efttimei|U>  nor  liistefied 
0  the  remonstraaces  of  the  people  under  his  command* 
The  coIoQistSi  far  from  the  sent  of  gaverBment,  and  over- 
fiwed  by  authority  derived  from  a  royal  C0mmisBU>n>  sub- 
miflied  ioag  to  his  4;3rraiiny  and  fixactions.  Their  patience 
yraa  at  last  exhtuGted;  and  in  a  transport  of  pomiiar  rage 
and  indignatiw,  they  seized  their  governor  and  sent  htm  « 
prisoner  to  England,  accompanied  by  two  of  dieir  numberj 
whom  they  dq)iited  to  prefer  their  accusations  against  him  to 
the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  tiieir  own  wrongs,  by 
a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly  consistent 
lirith  any  idea  of  regular  government,  andean  be  justified 
only  in  cases  of  such  urgent  necrasity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil 
society,  was  altogether  repugnant  to  every  notion  which 
Charles  entertained  with  respect  to  the  ooedience  due  by 
^utyiepts  to  their  sovereign.  To  him  the  condact  of  the  coloa* 
nists  appeaiied  to  be  not  only  an  usuipation  of  his  right  to 
judge  and  to  punish  one  of  bis  own  officers,  but  an  open  and 
aadacious  act  of  rebellion  against  his  authority.  Without 
deigning  to  adoiit  their  dc^puties  into  his  presence,  or  to 
hear  one  -article  of  their  charge  agaiiist  Harvey,  the  king 
instan%  sent  him  hack  to  his  tornler  station,  with  an  ampl^ 
reoewal  of  aU  the  powers  belonging  to  it  But  though  Charlea 
deemed  this  vigorous  jstep  necessary  in  order  to  assert  hi* 
pwn  authority,  and  to  testny  his  displeasure  with  those  who 
had  presomed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it,  he  seem$  to  have 
been  eo  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  colonists 
gr€>a^ed>  and  of  the  diief  source  from  which  th^  flowed> 
that  soon  after  [1669.]  he  not  only  removed  a  governor  so 
justly  odious  to  them,  but  named  as  a  successor  Sir  William 
3ei:keley,  a  person  &r  superior  to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abili* 
ties,  and  sjiill  more  distinguished  by  possessing  all  the  popu« 
Jar  virtues  to  which  the  >^her  was  a  stranger. 

Uoder  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  remained^ 
with  some  short  intervals  of  interruption,  almost  ibrty  years  ^ 
and  to  his  mild  and  prudent  administration  its  increase  and 
prosp^ity  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  in^- 
^ebted,  however,  to  the  king  himself  for  such  a  reform  of  its 
constiuation  and  pcdicy,  as  .gave  a  different  aspect  to  the 
colony,  and  animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spiri^fe. 
Tfaoi^h  the  tenor  of  Sir  William  Berkele/s  commission  was 
the  «ame  widi  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  received  instruct 
iions  under  the  great  seal^  by  vrhich  be -was  empowei^ed  t^ 
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declarei  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecelesiastica?, 
the  colony  was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of 
England :  he  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  electing  repre- 
sentatives of  the-  people,  who  in   conjunction,   with   the 
governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly,  and 
to  possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  community: 
he  was  ordered  to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all 
questions,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  were  to  be  decided 
agreeably  to  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  mother- 
country.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  a  monarch,  tenacious  in  adhering  to  any 
opinion  or  system  which  he  had  once  adopted,  jealous  to 
excess  of  his  own  rights,  and  adverse  on  every  occasion  to 
any  extension  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  his  people,  to  re^ 
linquish  his  original  plan  of  administration  in  the  colony, 
and  to  grant  such  immunities  to  his  subjects  settled  there. 
From  the  historians  of  Virginia,  no  less  superficial  than  ill- 
informed,  no  light  can  be  derived  with  respect  to  this  point.. 
It  is  most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  in 
Great  Britain,  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favour- 
-  able  to  Virginia.     After  an  intermission  of  almost  twelve 
years,  the  state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.   There  his  subjects  would 
find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  crown,  and  able  to 
control  its  authority.   There  they  hoped  for  legal  redress  of 
all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in  Virginia  had  applied 
for  relief  to  a  former  parliament,  it  might  be  expected  with 
certainty,  that  they  would  lay  their  case  before  the  first 
meeting  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a 
favourable  audience.     Charles  knew,  that  if  the  spirit  of  hi^ 
administration  in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims 
of  the  English  constitution,  it  n)ust  be  severely  reprehended. 
He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of  greater  momeint  in  his 
government  would  be  brought  under  a  strict  review  in  par- 
liament 5  and  unwilling  to  give  mal-contents  the  advantage 
of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  the  remote  part  of  his 
dominions  to  a  catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  he  artfully 
endeavoured  to  take  the  merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily 
to  his  people  in  Virginia  such  privileges  as  he  foresaw  would 
be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charles  established  the  internal  government 
of  Virginia  on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the  English  consti- 
tution^ and  conferred  oh  his  subjects  there  all  the  rights  of 
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freemen  and  citizens^  he  was  extremely  soiicitoua  to  main- 
tain its  connection  with  the  parent  state.  With  this  view, 
he  instructed  Sir  William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any 
commerce  of  the  cpldny  with  foreign  nations;  and  in  order 
more  certainly  to  secure  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  sale  of  its  productions,  he  was  re- 
quired to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel  that 
sailed  from  Virginia,  to  land  bis  cargo  in  some  part  of  the 
king's  dominions  in  Europe.  Even  under  this  restraint^ 
such  is  the  kindly  influence  of  free  government  on  society, 
the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  industry  and  population, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  English  settled  in 
it  exceeded  twenty  thousand. 

Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whose  hands  they  hact' 
received  inmiunities  which  they  had  long  wished,  but  hardly 
expected  to  enjoy,  the  influe:nce  and  example  of  a  populiur 
governor,  passionately  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  master, 
qancurred  in.  preserving  in  violated  loyalty  among  the  colo- 
nists. Even  after  monarchy  was  abolished,  after  one  king 
had  been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile,  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  continued  to  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
vered in  Virginia.  Irritated  at  this  open  defiance  of  its 
power,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance,  [1650.]  declaring, 
that  as  the  settlement  in  Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cost 
and  by  the  people  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  subordinate  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  English  commonwealth,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  made  iu 
parliament:  that  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the 
colonists  had  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  au- 
daciously rebelled  against  it ;  that  on  this  account  they  were 
denounced  notorious  traitors,  and  not  only  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  natives  of  England,  but  those  of  foreign  nations,  were 
prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  to  carry  on  any  commerce 
with  then). 

It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a  war  of  words 
alone.  The  efforts  of  an  high-spirited  government  in  assert- 
ing its  own  dignity  were  prompt  and  vigorous.  A  powerful 
squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  was  dis- 
patched to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  obedience*  After  com- 
pelling the  colonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to 
submit  to  the  commonwealth,  the  squadron  entered  the  Bay 
of  Che8apeak,[l  65 1.3  Berkeley,  with  more  courage  than 
prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  th^  formidable  armament ; 
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hoi  he  (xnitd  not  long  mmtm  toch  sn  uneqod  tmntait 
*Hi8  gallant  resistence,  however^  procirred  favourable  t^niM 
to  the  people  under  his  ^vernment.  A  general  indenimty 
'ibr'all  paist  ofienoes  was  granted;  they  ttcknowledged  the 
•autbcMrity  of  the  vomnonnrndtb)  and  wereadaiitned  to  a  pan- 
•Cieipatioii  of  jiA  the  rightft  enjoyed  by  the  cidzena.  Bericeley, 
^fm  to  bis  principles  t>f  loyalty,  disdained  ito  mak^  any  stipf^- 
4^tiOB  for  hiaoielf ;  and  irboosing  to  pass  his  days  far  teaaeved 
from  'the  seat  of  a  government  tvhich  he  detested,  comtiniied 
to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and  respeoied 
by  ail  over  wiiom  be  bad  formerly  presided. 

Not  satisfied  with  taking  measures  to  subject  the  colonies, 
the  commonwealth  turned  its  attention  towards  the  tnoft 
'efieotnal  mode  of  retaining  them  in  dependence  on  the  parent 
'state»  and  of  securing  to  it  the  benefit  of  dieir  increasing 
'commerce.  With  this  view  the  parliament  framed  two  kwa^ 
one  of  which  expressly  prohibited  aU  mercantile  interooan^ 
lietween  the  colonies  and  foreign  states ;  and  the  other  oi^ 
"dained,  that  no  production  of  Asm>,  Africa,  or  America, 
•should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  commonwoakk 
hat  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  die  pe^le 
of  the  colonies  settled  there  -,  and  navigated  by  ••an  £l^^ 
commander,  and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  port  ttuift 
iie  Englishmen.  Bat  while  the  wisdom  of  tne  comitloBweahk 
{)rescribed  the  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the  -coloiues 
was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia  by  an  iiot  of 
parliament,  £1652.]  jrhich  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injunc- 
tions of  James  and  Charles  against  planting  tobacco  ia 
England. 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  by 
'Cromwell  when  he  usurped  the  supreme. power,  Viif;inia 
remained  almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  Daring 
that  period,  many  adherents  to  the  royal  party,  and  amom 
these  some  gentlemen  of  good  families,  in  older  to  avoid 
clanger  and  oppression,  to  which  they  w^e  exposed  lA 
(England,  or  in  hopes  of  repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  re«- 
aorted  thither.  Warmly  attached  to  the  cause  &r  ii4uok 
tb&f  bad  fought  tod  suffered,  and  animated  witb  all  the  paa^ 
mom  natural  to  men  recently  engaged  in  «  fierce  and  long^ 
protracted  civil  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  colo^ 
nists,  confirmed  them  in  pnnciples  of  loyalty,  and  added  to 
(Mr  impatience  and  indignation  under  the  restraints  im^ 


posed  cm  llielr  comm^nee  bjr  ilicfar  uem  iHMfei.  On  tha 
death  erf*  Matfacws,  Ihe  kst  govwnor  named  by  Cromwdlb 
the  fl^ttuDento  aad  incUnation  of  the  people^  no  migeir  undey 
the  control  of  authoriljr^biirat  out  with  violeoce^  Thqr  loreed 
^ir  William  Berkeley  to  quitlus  vetifemeDt)  they  unaiu* 
monsly  elected  him  governor  of  the  colony  ;  aad  as.  he  re^ 
fined  to  act  under  an  usurped  authority,  they  hobUy  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  aeknawledging  Gharle^  II-  to  bo 
thdr  kwfiil  sovereim,  prockuiaicd  him-  with  ail  hk  thlea} 
and  the  Virginians  long  boasted,  that  as  they  weie  the  hsl 
of  the  kin^s  subjects  who  renounced  their  aH^mnce,  they 
were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty. 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in  Eag^ 
hnd,  no  less  sudden  and  nncKpeoted,  seated  Charlea  on  ibi| 
tbrooe  of  his  ancestors,  and  saved  them  fitim  the  severa 
chastisement  to  which  their  premature  declaration  in  hit( 
&vour  must  have  exposed  them.    On  receiidng  the  first  ac« 
count  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  exuhi^on  of  the  cokmy  weM 
universal  and  unbounded.    These,  however,  were  aot  ot 
long  continuance.  Gracious  but  useless  prafesssons  of  esteem 
and  good-will  were  the  only  return  made  by  Charles  to 
loyahy  and  services,  which  in  their  own  estimation  wove  m^ 
distinguished  that  no  recompence  was  bejrand  what  thqi 
Bright  claim.     If  the  king's  neglect  and  ingratitude  disap^ 
pointed  all  the  sanguine  hopes  which  their  vanily  bad  fioAinded 
on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct,  the  i^rit  which  iwfljttenoed 
parliament  in  its  commercial  deliberations  opeaed.a  proapeol  . 
that  alarmed  tben^  with  reqpect  to  their  future  situation*   la 
framing  Tegulation&  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  which» 
during  the  convulsions  of  civil  war,  and  amidst  continual 
fluctuations  in  government  had  met  with  sfidi  obstruntion 
that  it  declined  in  every  quarter ;  the  House  of  Commons!^ 
instead  of  granting  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  eac^ 
pected  from  the  restraints  in  their  commerce  imposed  by  tba 
commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  not  only  adoi^ed  aU  tfaein 
ideas  concerning  this  branch  of  legislation,  out  extended 
tbem  farther.    Tfai*  produced  the  Act  cf  Nav^atien^  the 
most  impovtant  and  memomble  of  any  in  the  statitife^bookf 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  £ng^^  commerce.    By  it» 
besides  several  momentuous  articles,  foreign  to  the  sucjeet 
c^this  work,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  comoMidities  should  be 
imported  in|o  any  settlement  in  Asif^  Africa,  or  America^ 
pr  exported  from  tbep,  but  in  vess^  English  or  plantation 
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built,  whereof  the  mmter  ud  three-fourths  of  the  marioerr 
shall  be  EngKsh  subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and 
goods ;  that  none  but  natural-bom  subjects,  or  such  as  bave 
been  naturalized,  shall  exercise  the  occupation  of  merchant 
or  factor  in  any  English  settfement,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  goods  and  chattels;  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
wool)  indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dying,  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them 
to  any  other  country  but  England ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
^he  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond,  with  one  surety, 
shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  fop  a  specific 
sum  proportional  to  the  rate  of  the  vesselemployed  by  them. 
The  productions  subjected  to  this  .restriction  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  language  of  comroeroe  and  finance,  by  the 
name  of  emanerated  commodities ;  and  as  industry  in  its  pro* 
gress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  Seen  succes- 
sively added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  same  restraint. 
Soon  after,  [1663.]  the  act  pf  navigation  was  extended,  and 
additional  restraints  were  imposed,  by  a  new  law,  which  pro- 
hibited  the  importation  of  any  European  commodity  into 
the  colonies,  but  what  was  laden  in  England  in  vessels  navi- 
gated and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  required.  More 
efiectual  provision  wasf  made  by  this  law  fox  exacting  the 
penalties  to  which  the  transgressors  of  the  apt  of  navigation 
were  subjected;  and  the  principles  of  policy,  on  which  the 
various  regulations  contained  in  both  statutes  are  founded, 
were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantations 
beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, they  may  be  kept  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and 
rendered  yet  inore  beneficial  and  advantageous  uQto  it,  in 
the  further  employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping 
9nd  seamen,  as  well  a^  in  the  vent  of  English  wooUen  ana 
other  manufactures  and. commodities;  and  in  making  Eng-; 
land  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  those  planta- 
tions, but  also  of  the  commodities  of  various  other  countriea 
and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them ;  and  it  bang  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations 
to  themselves.  In  prosecution  of  those  favourite  maximSf 
the  English  legislature  proceeded  a  step  ferther.  As  the  act 
of  navigation  bad  left  the  people  of  the  ccdonies  at  liberty  to 
export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  plantation  ta 
another  without  paying  any  duty,  [1672.J  it  sut|)ected  them 
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to  a  tax  eqaivalent.to  wfadt  was  paid  by  the  oondumers  of 
tbes^  commodities  in  En^nd.  . 

By  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  to 
£ngland  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  mth  its  colonies,  and 
of  snntting  up  every  other  channel  into  which  it  might  be 
diverted,  was  perfected  and  reduced  into  complete  system. 
On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  diese  regulations  have  been  ex- 
tolled as  an  extraordinary  effort  c»  political  sagad^,  i^ 
hare  been  cmisidered  as  the  great  charter  of  nationaLcom- 
merce,  to  which  t^e  present  state  is  indebted  for  all  its  opu- 
lence and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have  been  execrated 
as  a  code  of  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illiberality  of 
mercantile  ideas,  than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wis^ 
dom.  Which  of  these  opinions  is  best  founded,  I  shall  exa* 
mine  at  large  in  another  part  of  this  work.  But  in  writing 
tlie  history  of  the  English  settlements  in  North  America,  it 
was  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may 
observe  i^  perpetual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  to  enforce  and  extend  them  $  and  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremitting^  to  obstruct 
their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  M  navigation  known  in  Virginia,  and 
its  effects  begun  to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remonstrated 
against  it  as  a  grievance,  and  petitioned  earnestly  for  relief. 
But  the  commercial  ideas  of  Qiarles  and  his  ministers  coin- 
cided so  perfectly  with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead  of 
listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  thar  applications,  they 
laboured  assiduously  to  carry  the  act  Into  strict  executijon. 
For  thi^  purpose,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  governor,' 
ferts  were  built  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  and 
smaH  vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The  Virgini-^ 
ans,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  exemption  from  the 
act,  set  themselves  to  evade  it,  and  found  means,  notwith-p 
standing  the  vigilance  with  Which  they  were  watched,  of 
carrying  on  a  considerable  clande^ne.trade  with  foreigners, 
partici'tarly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's  River. 
Emboldened  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the 
colony,  some  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Crom-? 
weD,  and  had  been  banished  to  Virginia,  foriped  a  design 
[1663.]  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and 
of  asserting  its  independence  on  England.    This  ram  pro- 
ject was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associalei^  and  discon* 
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Cerfeed  bj  the  vigerOils  cxertioiv  6f  Sir  WiKi»  Berkekfi 
But  the  spirit  of  discontent,  thei^h  repressed^  was  not  eB^ 
tingubhed*  Every  day  sometbing  occurred  to  revive  «id  to 
nourish  it.  At  it  k  widi  txireme  dUScuily  that  eonuneroe 
ean  be  turned  into  a  new  cbanndy  tobaeeo»  tbe  staple  of  the 
colony,  si^iik  prodigioasly  in  vakie^  when  they  were  ccQ»pe)led 
to  send  it  idl  to  one  market*  •  It  was  softie  time  before  Eng-* 
land  could  famish  them  regularly  full  assortments  of  thos^ 
necessary  articies,  without  which  the  industry  of  tbe  ocdon^ 
could  not  be  carried  on>  or  its  prosperity  secured.  £bco«« 
Inged  bf  the  svmtoms  of  gienerid  langaar  and  despondency 
Vhich  this  declifking  state  of  the  colony  occaaicsied,  the  In* 
dians  seated  towards  tbe  heads  of  the  rivers  vedturi^d  iirsi  to 
attack  the  remote  settlementsi  and  then  to  make  incursioni 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  Unexpected  as  these 
tiostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  during  a  long  period  had 
lived  in  friendship  with  the  English^  a  measure  taken  by  the 
king  seems  to  have  excited  stiU  greater  terror  among  tb# 
most  opulent  people  of  tbe  colony.  Charles  bad  imprudenflji 
imitated  the  'example  of  his  father,  by  granting  such  largo 
tracts  of  land  in  Virginia  to  several  of  bis  courtiers^  as  tended 
to  unsettle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and 
to  render  the  title  of  the  most  ancientf)Ianters  to  their  estittea 
precarious  and  questionable.  [1676.]  From  those  various 
causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affected  ev^ry  in* 
dividual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  becamd 
general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  ads 
but  some  leader  qualified  to  unite  and  to  direct  their  opem* 
tions. 

Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  colonel 
of  militia,  who,  thoi^gh  he  had  been  settled  in  Virginia  only 
three  years,  had  acquired  by  popular  manners,  an  inrinuat* 
ing  address,  and  the  consideration  derived  from  having  been 
regularly  trained  in  England  to  the  profiession  of  law,  sndl 
general  esteem,  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  council^ 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  respectaUe  pa«?ns  iar 
the  colonv.  Bacon  was  atnbitious,  eloquent,  dartng»  an^ 
prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to  redress  the  public  wrong% 
or  allured  by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  dUstinctioii  and 
power,  he  nungled  with  the  matcontents,  and  by  hk  bold 
narangues  and  confident  promises  of  removing  all  Ibrir 
grievaaccsj  he  inflaaied  them  alasost  to  madncait    Am  Iho: 
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by  th^  lAdiaas  was  the  ealimitf  most 
seofiibly  felt  bj^  the  people^  be  aecoMd  the  governor  of  nBTiog 
ftoglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the  invasions  ^ 
the  savages,  and  exhorted  th^n  to  take  arms  in  their  owa- 
defeneey  and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  num« 
faera  assembled,  and  chose  Bacon  to  be  their  general.  He 
Applied  to  the  governor  for  a  comiiiis8ion»  confirming  his 
election  of  the  people,  and  offered  to  march  instantly  against 
the  common  -enemy.  Berkley,  accustomed  by  long  posaeft* 
aion  of  supreme  command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due 
to  his  station,  considered  this  tumultuary  armament  as  as 
open  in^lt  to  his  aitthortty,  and  suspected  that,  under  spe-^ 
ciotts  appearaiices,  Baccm  concealed  most  dangerous  designs^ 
UnwiUing^  however^  to  give  &rther  provocation  to  an  iti«» 
censed  multitude,  by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  demanded, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  negociate,  in  order  to  gain  time; 
and  it  was  not  ui\Jtil  he  found  all  endeavours  to  soothe  th^n 
iaeffectusd,  that  be  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  them» 
in  the  king's  name,  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels^ 
to  disperse. 

But  Bacoti5  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so  &r  as 
vendered  it  impossible  to  recede  with  honoiir  or  safety,  in* 
fito^tly  took  the  only  resolution  that  remained  in  hia  sitoa*^ 
tion^  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his  followers,  he 
marched  rapidly  to  James'Town,  and  surrounding  the  house- 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  assembled,  demanded- 
the  commission  for  which  he  had  formerly  applied.  Berkeleyy 
with  the  proud  indignant  spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the 
i^ttisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  and' 
calmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  were 
pointed  against  it.  The  council,  however,  for^eeing  the 
filial  consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose 
power  they  were,  to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared 
a  eommission,  constituting  Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in 
Virginia,  and  by  tl^ir  intreaties  prevailed  on  the  governor 
to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  histroops  retired  in  triumph.  Hardly 
was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread 
of  present  danger,  when,  by  a  fi^nsition  not  unusual  in 
feeble  minds^  presumptuous  boldness  succeeded  to  excessive 
ftar.  The  commission  granted  to  Bacon  was  declared  to 
b9  nuUy  hairing  been  extorted  by  foece  *,  he  was  proclaimed 
a  rebel,  hi9  followers  were  reqfuired  to  abandon  his  standatd^^ 
"  the  miiilia  gsdesid  to  arm»  aad  to  join  the  governor*^ 
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Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of 
base  and  treacherous,  Bacon,  instead  of  con  tinning  his  inarch 
towards  the  Indian  cbuntry,  instantly  wheeled  about,  and 
advanced  with  all  bis  forces  to  James^Town.  The  governor, 
unable,  to  resist  such  a  numerous  bodji  made  his  escape,  and 
fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some 
of  the  counsellors  accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired 
to  their  own  plantations.  Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the  frame  of  civil 
government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and  Bacon 
became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  But 
as  he  was  sensible  that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  submit 
with  patience  to  authority  acquired  and  held  merely  oy  force 
ef  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  found  it  on  a  more  constitutional 
basis,  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  people's  approbation. 
With  this  view  he  called  together  the  most  considerable 
gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
xesist  every  enemy  that  should  oppose  it,  he  from  that  time 
considered  his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established./ 
■  Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces,  made 
inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony,  Where  Bacon's 
authority  was  recognized.  Several  sharp  conflicts  happened 
with  various  success.  James-Town  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  province  were  laid 
waste,  sometimes  by  one  pai*ty,  and  sometimes  by  the  other. 
But  it  was  not  by  his  own  exertions  that  the  governor  hoped 
to  terminate  the  contest.  He  had  early  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  transactions  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  apd 
demanded  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  nim  to 
quell  the  insurgents,  whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated 
by  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  trade,  that  they  were 
impatient  to  shake  off  all  dependence  on  the  parent  state. 
Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotio^  no  less  dangerous  than 
unexpected^  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority  over  a 
colony,  the  value  of  which  was  daily  increasing  and  more 
fully  understood,  speedily  dispatched  a  small  squadron,  with 
such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as  Berkeley  had  feqqir^df. 
Bacon  and  his  followers  received  information  of  this  arma-^ 
ment,  but  were  not  intimidated  At  its  approach.  They 
boldly  determined  to  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  declared 
jt  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat 
all  who  should  aid  Sir  William  Berkeley  as  eneinies>  untU- 
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they  should  Lave  an  opportanity' of  laying  their  grievances 
before  their  sovereign.  «  > 

[i6770  <Bu^  while  both  parties  prepared  with  eqtml  an!^ 
mosityt  to  involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war^ 
an  event  happened,  which  quieted  the  commotion  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon»  when  ready  to  take  the  field, 
sickened  and  died.  None  of  his  followers  possessed  such 
talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  people's  confidence/ 
as  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Desti-i 
tute  of  a  leader  to  conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sangumd 
b<^es  of  success  subsided ;  mutual  distrust  accompanied 
this  universal  despondency ;  all  began  to  wish  for  an  accom-*' 
modation ;  and  after  a  short  negociation  with  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his 
government,  on  obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  insuri*ection,  which,  in  the  annals  of 
'  Virginia,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bacon's  rebellion, 
Dui*ing  seven  months  this  daring  leader  was  master  of  the  . 
colony,  while  the  royal  governor  was  shut  up  in  a  remote 
and  ill-peopled  corner  of  it.  What  were  the  real  motives 
that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he  iiiw 
tended  to  carry  his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce 
or  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  in  the  ^anty  ma*> 
terials  from  which  we  derive  our  information  with  respect  to 
this  transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that 
of  other  adventurers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated 
chiefly  by  events;  and  accordingly  as  these  proved  lavour^ 
able  or  adverse,  his  views  and  requisitions  would  h^ve  beei^ 
extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  WiUiam  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
office,  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that 
by  their  advice  and  authority  public  tranquillity  and  order 
might  be  perfei^dy  established.  Though  this  assembly  met 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memory  of 
reciprocal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions 
excited  by  such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside, 
its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom 
exercised  by  the  successful  party'  in  a  civil  wan  Naman 
suffered  capitally ;  a  small  number  were  subjected  to  fines  i 
others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust ; 
and  with  those  exceptions  the  promise  of  general  iqdemnity 
was  confirmed  by  law*  Soon  after,  Berkeley  was  recaUed^ 
und  Qolpnel  Jefferys  was  appointed  hi$  successor. 


sss 


manfan  of  ^iboikia. 


*   From  Aat  period  to  the  ReTokitioii  in  I6tSS,  there  k 
scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  d  Virei** 
na*    A  peace  waa  oonckided  with  the  Indites.     UDoer 
several  saccessive  governors,  administration  was  carried  oo 
in  the  colony  wiUi  die  same  arbitraiy  spirit  that  distio* 
gnished  the  bitter  years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate 
counsels  of  James  II.     The  Virginians,  with  a  coostttntioft, 
which,  in  form,  resembled  that  oS  England,  enjoyed  hardly 
any  porticm  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of 
licy  is  framed  to  secure.     They  were  deprived  even  of  the 
St  consolation  of  the  of^ressed,  the  power  of  compkining, . 
by  a  law  which,  under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  them 
from  speaking  disrespectfnHy  of  the  governor,  or  defaming, 
either  by  words  or  writing,  tne  administration  of  the  colony* 
Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their  commerce  were  felt 
as  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  nourished  in  secret  a  ^irit 
of  discontent,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  concealing  it, 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony.     But  notwithstand^ 
ing  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  continued 
to  increase.     The  use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general 
in  Europe ;  and  though  it  had  fallen  cohuderably  in  price, 
|t;ie  extent  of  demand  compensated  that  diminution,  and  by 
iving  conitant  employment  to  the  industry  of  the  planters 
ifiiised  wealth  among  them.     At  the  Revolution,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded  sixty  thousand, 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  yeor^  its  population  had 
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NEW  ENGLAND, 


To  ^  year  1652. 


WHEN  Jftmes  I.|  in  the  year  one  thottsasd  six iuin- 
dred  and  six,  made  that  magnificent  partitioni  which 
has  be^i  mentioned,  <^  a  vast  region  in  North  Amesrioiy 
extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  ibrty-fifth  degree  cf 
latitude,  {between  two  traiding  companies  of  his  subjects,  :he 
^^tabllshed  the  i^esidence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the 
other  in  Plymouth.  The  former  was  authorized  to  settle 
in  the  southern,  end  the  latter  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
terrkorjs  then  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Virg!«- 
nia.'  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  fcnmed  upon 
the  idea  of  some  speculative  r^ner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing 
the  ipirit  of  industry,  fay  fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the 
trade  that  was  now  to  be  op^ied,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
idand,  and  the  Other  on  4;he  west  Bat  London  possesses 
such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and 
activity  of  England  have  always  centered  in  the  capital  At 
the  banning  ef  the  last  century,  the  superiority  of  thet 
metropolis  in  lioth  these  respects  was  so  great,  that  though 
the  powers  «nd  privileges  conferred  by  the  king  on  the  two 
trading  conq>anies  were  precisely  the  same,  the  adventurers 
settiediH  Plymouth  feu  &r  short  of  those  in  London,  in  the 
vigour  and  success  of  their  efforts  towards  accomplishing^ 
the  purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the  operations  i^ 
the  Plymouth  company  were  animated  by  the  public  spi<^. 
irited  sseal  of  Sk  John  Poj^ham^  diief  justice  of  Englanc^ 
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Sir  Ferdmando  Gorges,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  tbe 
west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and  unfortunate. 

[1606.]  The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was 
taken  by  the  Spaiiiards.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seven,  a  feeble  settlement  was  made  at  Sagahadoc ; 
but,  on  account  of  tjie  rigour  of  tbe  climate,  was  soon  relin- 
quished, and  for  some  time  nothing  further  was  attempted 
than  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  trafiic 
with  the  natives  for  skins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels 
equipped  for  this  purpose  was  commanded  by  Capttin  Smith, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  with  distinction 
in  the  History  of  Virginia.  The  adventure  v/as  prosperous 
and  lu^ative.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not 
confine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty 
details  of  a  trading  voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time 
in  exploring  the  coast,  and  in  delineating  its  bays  and  har- 
bours. On  his  return,  [1614?.}  belaid  a  map  of  it  before 
Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  disco- 
verers, painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country  in 
such  glowing  colours,  that  the  young  prince,  in  the  warmth 
of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should  be  called  New  Eng- 
land ;  a  name  which  effaced  that  of  Virginia,  and  by  which 
it  is  still  distinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  pri- 
vate adventurers  to  prosecute  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  with  briskness ;  but  did  not  inspire  the  languishing 
company  of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to  make  any  new 
attempt  towards  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Something  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant  gain  to  them- 
selves, or  of  future  advantages  to  their  country,  was  requi- 
site, in  order  to  induce  men  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  ' 
nativity,  to  migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
endure  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate, 
and  in  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  'with  wopds,  or  occu- 
pied by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere 
attention  to  private  emolument  or  to  national  Utility  could 
not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  operation  of  an  higher 
principle.  Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for 
encountering  the  dangers,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles, 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  coloni- 
zation in  that  part  of  America  allotted  to  the  company  of 
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Plymouth.  As  the  Tarious  settlements  in  New  England  are 
indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all 
their  transactions,  and  giving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  institutions,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  its  rise 
and  progress  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off 
its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  commnnion,  the  mode  as  ' 
well  as  degree  of  their  separation  was  various.  Wherever 
reformation  was  sudden,  and  carried  on  by  the  people  with* 
out  authority  from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
rupture  was  violent  and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient 
fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  different  system,  not  only  with 
respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  government,  and  the  ex- 
ternal rites  of  worship,  was  established.  Calvin,  who  by  his 
'abilities,  learning,  and  austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired 
high  reputation  and  authority  in  the  Protestant  chi]rches> 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  of  thorough  reformation* 
He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  which  he  approved  in  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  institutions,  and  still  more 
their  repugnancy  to  those  of  the  Popish  church,  were  ^o 
much  admired  by  all  the  stricter  reformers,  that  it  was  copied^ 
with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  the  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  thc;e  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the 
churches  of  the  Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from 
the  church  of  Rome  were  taken  with  greater  deliberation, 
and  regulated  by  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  supreme 
magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide.  Of  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  that  of  England  has  deviated  least  from 
the  ancient  institutions.  The  violent  but  capricious  spirit 
of  Henry  VIII.  who,  though  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy, 
revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papal  see,  checked  innovations  in 
doctrine  or  worship  during  his  reign.  When  his  son  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  esta- 
blished by  law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  Archbishop  Crannier 
moderated  the  zeal  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opi- 
nions. Though  the  articles  to  be  recognized  as  the  system 
of  national  faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the  doctrines. 
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of  Calviiiy  lis  notions  villi  ropaot  to  chuiHrb  gorcmiDeaiil 
and  the  mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  bierart 
ehy  in  England  was  inoorporated  with  the  civil  policy  of  ibfi 
kingdona^  and  constituted  a  member  of  the  legislature,  arcb^ 
bishops  add  bishops,  with  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  eccle* 
aiastics  subject  to  them*  were  continued  according  to  ancient 
form,  and  with  the  same  digsnity  and  jurisdiction*  The 
peculiar  vestments  in  which  the  clergy  per£:)rmed  their 
sacred  fiinctions,  bowing  at  ibe  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling  at 
receivii^  die  sacrament  of  Che  Lord* s  Suf)per^  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  ris^  in  marriage,  witk 
«eTeral  other  rites  to  which  long  usage  nad  accustomed  the 
people,  and  which  time  had  i«ndered  venerable,  were  stiU 
retained.  But  though  Parliament  enjoined  the  observance 
of  these  ceremonies  under  very  severe  penalties,  several  cf 
the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  lawfuhiess  cf  complying  with  thi^  injunction  :  and  the 
vigilance  and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  with  diffi# 
jCuIty  saved  their  infant  churdi  fn^m  the  disgrace  of  a  sciiism 
on  ^is  account. 

Qn  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  iceal  with  which  Ae 
persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformer^ 
forced  many  eminent  protestaats,  laymen  as  well  as  eccksir 
d|stics,  to  seek  an  assylum  on  tlie  cootinent.  Francfort,. 
Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strasburgh,  received  them  with  afieo- 
tionate  hospitality  as  sufl^ers.in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
magistrates  permitted  them  to  assemUe  by  themselves  for 
religious  worship.  The  exiles  who  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  iheir  little  congregations 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  with  a  spirit  natural  to 
jnen  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which 
appeared  to  be  &rther  removed  &ofn  the  superstitions  of 
popery  than  those  of  their  own  church.  They  returned  to 
England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established  the  protestant 
religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the.  c^i- 
nions  and  practices  of  that  dburch,  by  which  they  had  been 
oppressed,  but  with  a  strong  atts^ment  to  that  mode  of 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  for  some  years  accustomed. 
As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen  with  Ae  venera- 
tion due  to  confessors,  they  exerted  all  the  infltaence  derived 
from  that  opinion,  in  order  to  obtain  audi  arefisrmation  in 
the  English  ritual  as  might  bring  it  neaper  to  the  standard  of 
purity  in  foreign  churches.    Some  of  the  queen's  most  con^ 
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fideotial  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
tbem  in  this  measure.     But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  one,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  ptberp 
Fond  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  acciistomed»  according  to  the 
mode  of  that  agCi  to  study  religious  controversy,  and  pos-» 
sessingi  like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her  own  under- 
standing, that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge  and 
decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute  between  con* 
tending  sects,  she  chose  to  act  according  to  her  own  ideas^ 
which  led  her  rather  to  approach  nearer  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  the  parade  of  external  worship,  than  to  widen  th^ 
brmch  by  abcAishinff  any  rite  already  established.    An  act 
of  parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  not  only  r&t 
quired  an  exact  conformity  to  the  mode  of  worship  prer 
scribed  in  the  s(  rvice-book,  under  most  rigorous  penalties* 
but  empowered  the  queen  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  such 
lulditional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opinion,  to 
render  the  public  exercises  of  4evotion  more  decent  and 
^ifying. 

The  advocates  for  a  farther  reformation,  notwithstanding 
this  crud  disappointment  of  the  sanguine  hopes  with  whica 
&ej  returned  to  their  luitive  country,  di4  not  relinquish 
their  design.    They  disseminated  their  opinions  with  great 
indii^y  among  the  people.    They  extolled  the  purity  of 
£>resgn  churches,  and  enveigbed  ngainst  the  superstitious 
pjnactices  with  which  religion  was  defiled  in  their  own  church. 
In  vain  did  the  defenders  of  the  estajbilished  system  repre- 
aeot*  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were  in  themselves 
things  perfectly  indi&rent,  wbioh  from  long  usage  wer^ 
viewed  with  reverence ;  and  by  their  impression  upon  the 
aeoses  and  imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention, 
but  io  MtEect  ih^  heart,  and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and 
worthy  sentiments.     Tlie  Puritans  (for  by  that  name  such 
as  scmpled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the  act  of 
ani&rmity  were  distinguished)  mai&taineds  that  the  rites  in 
question  wane.ioventioos  of  men,  superadded  to  the  simple 
and  reasonaUe  service  required  in  d»e  word  of  God ;  that 
irom  th^^eacessive  solicitude  with  which  conformity  to  thenv 
was  exacted,  the  mnltitude  must  conceive  such  an  high  c^i- 
nian  of  their  value  and  importance,  as  might  induce  them  to 
re«t  satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  pf  religioi^ 
and  to  JmgiBc  that  external  ohservances  may  compensate 
for  the  want  of  iowaid  aaoctity  s  that  caremonica  whiah  k»i 
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been  long  employed  by  a  society  manifestly  corrupt,  to  yeil 
itis  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and  facinate  mankind,  ought 
now  to  be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  a  church  which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Meformed. 
'    The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  the 
final  appeal  is  made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  cooi- 
tending  parties ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of  them,  men 
who  had  latdy  beheld  the  superstitious  spirit  of  popery,  and 
felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  most  favourable  ear. 
The  desire  of  a  farther  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
spread  wide  through  the  nation.     The  preachers  who  con<- 
tended  for  this,  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and. 
other  vestments  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  to  observe  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and  admjred, 
while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity 
was  deserted,  and  their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult. 
For  some  time  the  non-conformists  were  connived  at;  but 
as  their  number  and  boldness  increased,  the  interposition 
both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed  necessary 
to  check  their  progress.     To  the  disgrace  of  Christians,  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  weH  as 
the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  miM  spirit 
of  the  religion  which  they  professed,  were  in  that  age  fitde 
understood.     Not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even -the 
word  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown. 
Every  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power 
for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error. 
The  laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose,  and  she  was  abundantly  disposed  to 
exercise  it  with  full  vigour.     Many  of  the  .most  eminent 
among  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  tKeir  benefices, 
others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to 
death.     But  persecution,  as  usually  happens,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing, inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  was  deemed  insuf- 
ficient to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  High  Commission  for  Ecclesiastical 
AffairSy  whose  powers  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly 
-less  odious,  or  less  hostile  to  the  principles  of  justice  than 
those  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.     Several  attempts  wcare 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  check  these  arbitrary 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  persecution  $  but 
the  queen  always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed 
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-to  deliver  any  opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter  appertaining 
solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as  imperious  and  arrogant 
as  was  ever  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  addressing  his  parlia- 
ments ;  and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the 
people's  rights,  that  they  not  only  obeyed  those  uncohstitu^ 
tional  commands,  but  consented  to  an  act,  by  which  every 
person  who  should  absent  hiihself  from  church  during  a 
•month,  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; and  if  after  conviction  he  did  not,  within  three 
months,  renounce  his  erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to 
the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm ;  but  if  he 
either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or  returned 
from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

>  By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of 
civil  and  of  religious  liberty,  the  Puritans  were  cut  o£Pirom 
any  hope  of  obtaining  either  reformation  in  the  church  or 
indulgence  to  themselves.  Exasperated  by  this  rigorous 
.treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  established  religion  in- 
'creased,  and  with  the  progress  natural  to  violent  passions, 
carried  them  far  beyoHd  what  was  their  original  aim.  The 
•first  Puritans  did  not'  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  lawfulness  of  episcopal  governifnent,  and  seem  to  have 
•been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the 
jchurch  of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they  were 
thrown  out  of  her  bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate 
assemblies  for  the  worship  of  God,  their  followers  no  longer 
viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were  oppressed  with  Teve- 
rence  or  aiFection.  Her  government,  her  discipline,  her 
ritual,  were  examined  with  minute  attention.  Every  error 
was  pointed  out,  and  every  defect  magnified.  The  more 
boldly  any  teacher  inveighed  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  he  was  listened  to  with  greater  approbation  ;  and 
the  farther  did  he  urge  his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an 
impure  community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow  him. 
By  degrees,  ideas  of  ecclesiasdcsJ  policy,  altogether  repug- 
nant to  those  of  the  established  church,  gained  footing  in 
the  nation.  The  more  sober  and  learned  Puritans  inclined 
to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian. 
Sach  as  were  more  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  however  much  they  might  approve  the  equality 
of  pastors  which  that  system  establishes,  reprobated  the 
-authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judicatories,  descending 
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iroxn  tme'toti&oidier  in  vegnlar  subotdinotioBy  ss'h 
-^ith  GhristiBn -liberty. 

These  ivild  notions  floated  for  some  lime  in  ^le  muMlsiaf 
4lie  'people,  tnd  aroused  dwm  wt<!h  mfiny  ideal  schemes  of 
.eoclesiastioafi  policy.  JU  length  C158€.]  Robert  Brown,  a 
popular  deckimer  in  liigh  estimation,  reduced  thesi  to  a 
eyafeem,  on  which  be  modelled  bis  own  congregation.  He 
<teught,  ^^t  the  churdi  of  England  was  <oorrupt,  and  snti- 
<duristuai&,  its  ministers  not  lawiuUy  ordained,  dts  ordumnces 
«iid  aacraments  invalid ;  and  thCTefore  he  prohibited  Ms 

Sople  to  hold  oommumon  wifli  it  in  any  rd^ous  fbnction. 
etmaintained,  that  a  socie^  of  Christians,  uniting  tdgie* 
4lier  to  worship  God,  constituted  a  church,  possessed  of 
complete  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  afikirs,  indo> 
ipendeiit  of  any  other  society,  and  unaccountable  to  any  su« 
fperioT ;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  iit 
the  church,  nor  conferred  an  indelible  character ;  but  that 
levery  man  qualified  to  teach,  might  be  set  apart  for  that 
office  by  the  election  of  the  bi^thren,  and  by  imposition  df 
their  hands ;  in  likeimanner,  by  their  authority  he  might  be 
'discharged  from  that  ftinction,  and  reduced  to  %he  raiw  of  a 
(private  Christi«i ;  that  every  person,  when  admitted  aonem- 
'ber  of  a  church,  ought  to  make  a  pubKc  confessiiai  df  his 
&ith,  and  give  evidence  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  ^avoor 
with  <}od ;  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  to  be 
regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

This  democratical  form  of  government,  which  aboKsbed 
•all  distinction  of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  ccmferred  an 
equal  portion  of  power  on  every  individual,  acc€xrded  so 
.perfectly  with  the  levelling  genius  of  fanaticism,  that  it  was 
fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Christian 
policy.  From  their  founder,  they  were  denominated 
Brownists;  and  as  their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the 
estfliblished  religion  than  those  of  other  separatista,  the 
.fiercest  storm  oi  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Maiijr 
of  them  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  to  death  v 
and  though  Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  &w 
examples  among  enthusiasts,  whose  vanity  has  been  aoothed 
hy  being  recognized  as  heads  of  a  party,  abandoned  his  dis* 
ciples,  confornied  to  the  established  religion,  and  aocqsted 
of  a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subaiated,  but 
continued  to  spread,  especially  among  persons  in  the  naiddUe 
and  lower  ranks  x]f  life.    But  as  all  their  motiona  wena 
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which,  as  often  as  they  were  detected,,  punisbed  tbem  witfaf 

^  titiftost  rigour,  a  body  of  theiBj  weary  of  liviogriii  a  ^te 

of  co9tmual  dkagier  and  alarm,  fled.  t0  UoUaod}. and-se^ed 

in  Leyd^^Qy  undier  the  cafe  of  Mn  Joba  Eejbiiwon,  tbeir 

pa^tpr.    There  they  readed  for  several  yeani  ttpmolested 

and  obscmre^    But  moay  of  tbeir  agied  m€^Enber»  dgritig)  aodr 

s(9m»  of  the  younger  laarrying  into  I>titoh  families,  wbih 

d»^  cbnrch  received  no  increasa»  ei^er  by  recruits  firoBH 

|^ngkad»  or  by  pro^lytes  gained  ia  tbecojiiitry,.  th^y  begaan 

to  be  afraid  that  ali  their  bigb  attainments  ia  ^irilmalr 

]Miow4edge  would  be  lost,  aaid  that  peirffct  fabric  of  poUej^ 

wbich  they  bad  erected  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned 

to  obUvicm,  if  they  iremained  longer  in  a  strange  hn4> 

.  Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect,  of  an  event,  which  to 

them  a|ipeared  fatal  to  the  latere^  of  trujth»  they  thooghx 

thee»telves  ealledy  in  order  to  prevent  it,,  to  i^esiove  to  some 

Qtbc^  place,  where  they  mi^t  profess  and  propagate  1Jieii» 

(]|]wipns  with  greater  success.    Aniericas  in.  which  tlieii? 

wa^tryioen  were  at  that  time  intent  on  planting  colonies^ 

presented  itself  to  their  thoughts*  They  flattered  tbemaelve^ 

with  hopes  «f  belong  permitted^  in  that  remote  region,  to 

follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without  disturbance.  The 

dang^irs  and  I^urdahips  to  which  aU  Soro^ier  emigrants  to 

Americi^  had  beeo  exposed,  d$d.  not  deter  them.    <<  Th^y 

werQ  well  weaned  (according  to  their  own  description;)  fronif 

the  deite^  milk  of  theu:  nuHker^onatry^  and  inured  to  tho 

diQ^u^es  of  d  strange  lmii»    They  were  knit  together  in 

a  strict  wd  sacred  band*  by  vlrture  cf  which  they  held  them<* 

seWes  obtged  to  take  care  of  ^e  good  of  each  other,  and:<tf 

the  whoku    It  was  not  with  tbeca  9»  with  other  men,  whon^ 

^omU  thiogS:  eouyi  discourage, .  or  ss^iall  difscontentsc  cause  to 

wi$b  themselves  at  home  again."    Tke  first  object  of  theiir 

^icitjyide  was  to  secure  the  free  e^^ercise  of  their  religion^ 

For  %hk  purpose  they  applied  to  thokingi  [1618.]  wd 

though  Jame^  refused  to  give  them  any  explicit  assurance  of 

tQle«ation»  they  seem  to  have  obtained  Srom  hira  some  pro^ 

mii90  of  bifs  Qonnivancei  aa  long  as  they  continued  to  demean 

th^sdves  qi^tly.    So;  eager  were  they  to  accomplish  their 

ftivwirite  scheme)  thai  relying  on  this  precarious  security, 

tbegf  began  toi  negoclate  witb  the  Virginian  company  &>r  9 

trM$  of  limd  witluu  the  limits  of  their  patent.    This  they 

esmify  proQurcd  froma  society  desiroits  of  encouraging  mif 
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gratioA  to  a  vast  country,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  occu* 
pied  only  a  few  spots. 

After  the  utmost  efforts,  their  preparations  fell  far  short 
of  what  was  requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new 
colony.     A  hundred  and  twenty  persons  sailed  from  Eng- 
land [September  6,  1620.]  in  a  single  ship  on  this  arduous 
undertaking.     The  place  of  their  destination  was  Hudson's 
River,  where  they  intended  to  settle;  but  their  captain 
having  been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  then 
formed  a  scheme,  which  they  afterwards  accomplished,  of 
planting  a  colony  there,  carried  them  so  far  towards  the 
north,  that  the  first  land  in  America  which  they  made  was 
Cape  Cod.     They  were  now  not  only  beyond  the  precincts' 
of  the  territory  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond 
those  of  the  company  from  which  they  derived  their  right. 
The  season,  however,  was  so  far  advanced,  and  sickness 
raged  so  violently  among  men  unaccustomed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  a  long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  up 
their  abode  there.     After  exploring  the  coast,  they  chose 
for  their  station  a  place  now  belonging  to  the'  province  of 
Massachusets  Bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New 
Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect  to  that  company,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves  situated. 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  settlement  than 
that  in  which  the  colony  landed.     The  winter,  which,  from 
the  predominance  of  cold  in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  de- 
gree unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  was' 
already  set  in  ;  and  they  were  slenderly  provided  with  what 
was  requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a  climate 
considerably  more  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had  made 
preparation.     Above  one  half  of  them  was  cut  off  before  the 
return  of  spring,  by  diseases,  or  by  famine :  the  survivors, 
instead  of  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants,  were  compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in 
their  neighbourhood.     Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence 
which  raged  in  America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had 
swept  off  so  great  a  number  of  the  natives,  that  they  were 
quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.     The  privilege  of  professing 
their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  framing,  afforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  all 
their  dangers  and  hardships.     The  constitution  of  their 
church  was  the  same  with  that  which  they  had  established 
in  Holland.    Their  system  of  civil  government  was  founded 
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cm  those  ideas  of  the  natural  equality  ampng  meu,  to  which 
their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  them.     Every  free 
man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  into 
the  supreme  legislative  body.     The  laws  of  England  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence)  though  with 
some  diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  crimes,, 
borrowed  from  the   Mosaic  institutions.     The  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants,  who 
were  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly.    So  far  their  institutions  appear  to  be  founded  on 
the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.     But  it  was  a 
favourite  opinion  witli  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that 
the  scriptures  contained  a  complete  system,  not  only  of  spi<« 
ritual  instruction,  but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity;  and  with-^ 
out  attending  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  or  situation  of 
the  people  whose  history  is  there  recorded,  they  often  dedu- 
ced general  rules  for  their  own  conduct,  from  what  happened 
among  men  >  in  a  diflferent  state.     Under  the  influence  of 
this  wild  notion,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  primitive  Christians,  threw  all  their  property 
into  «^  common  stock,  and,  like  members  of  one  family,  car- 
ried on  every  work  of  industry  by  their  joint  labour  for 
publip  behoof.     But  however  this  resolution  might  evidence 
the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the  progress  of  their 
colony*     The  same  fatal  effects  flowed  from  this  community 
of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had  formerly  been  experi-- 
enced  in  Virginia ',  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  relin- 
quish what  was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommo- 
dated to  the  afiPairs  of  men.     But  though  they  built  a  small 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  fence  as  afforded  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  assaults  of  Indians,  the  soil, 
around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so 
unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scanty, 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  nun^ber  of  people  belong* 
ing  to  the  settlement  did  not  exceed  three  hundred.  During 
some  years  they  appear  not  to  have  acquired  right  by  any, 
legal  conveyance  to  the  territory  which  they  hau  occupied. 
At  length  [1630.]  they  obtained  a  grant  of  property  from 
the  council  of  the  New  Plymouth  company,  but  were  never, 
incorporated  as  a  body  politic  by  royal  charter.     Unlike  all 
the  other  settlements  in  America,  this  qolony  must  be  con<p, 
aidered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  by 
tli^  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognize  the  authority 
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6f  laws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  fram^ 
lind  chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  state  it  remaiftcd  ail 
independent  but  feeble  community,  until  it  was  united  to  its 
faiore  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate. 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth  having  done  nothing 
tSectual  towards  establishing  any  permanent  settlement  in 
America,  James  I,  in  the  year  1620,  issued  a  new  charter 
to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction  in  his  court,  by  which 
he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  territory  in  America,  still 
more  extensive  than  what  had  been  granted  to  the  former 
patentees,  incorporating  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to 
plant  colonies  there,  with  powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to 
those  contained  in  his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South 
and  North  Virginia.  This  society  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for  planting  and 
governing  New  England.  What  considerations  ofpuUie 
utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  undei*taking 
to  persons  apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or 
what  prospect  of  private  advantage  prompted  them  to  en* 
gage  in  it,  the  information  we  receive  from  contemporary 
writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  expectations  of  both  were  disappointed ;  and  after  many 
schemes  and  arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  asso» 
ciates  towards  colonization  proved  unsuccessfuL 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same 
Causes  whicn  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Brownista  had 
not  continued  to  operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  per- 
secution to  which  Puritans  of  every  denomination  were  stiQ 
exposed,  their  number  and  zeal  daily  increased.  As  they  now 
despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any  relaxation 
of  the  pqnal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect,  many  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreat,  where 
they  might  profess  their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  Front 
the  tranquillity  which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  is 
New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  desired  a^'him  in 
New  England ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non- 
conformist minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed 
by  several  gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  notions^ 
in  order  to  conduct  a  colony  thither.  They  purchased  from 
the  council  of  Plymouth  [March  19,  1627.]  all  the  territory, 
extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of  the  river  Mer* 
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rfttiigk,  li>  Aiw  niilefl  south  of  Cbarle6>River>  and  in  li^readtli^ 
Iram  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Zealous  as  these 
psoprietors  w«re  to  accomplish  their  &vourite  purpose,  they 
quickly  pevoeived  their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  popular 
xixxi  of  such  an  immense  r^onj  and  deemed  it  necessary  to 
0^  in  the  aid  of  more  opulent  co-partner& 
-  Of  ihese  they  found ,  without  difficulty ,  a  sufficient  namber» 
cbiefiy  in  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in  the  commercial 
and  other  industrious  walks  of  life,  who  had  openly  joined 
the  sect  of  the  Puritans,  or  secretly  favoured  their  opinions. 
These  new  adventurers,  with  the  caution  natural  to  me^con- 
Tepsant  in  business,  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  pro*- 
priety  of  founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  a 
private  company  of  patentees,  who  might  convey  a  right  of 
property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not  confer  jurisdiction>  or  the 
privilege  of  governing  that  society  which  they  had  in  con* 
templatioa  to  establish.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority 
that  such  powers  coukl  be  derived,  they  applied  for  these  \ 
and  Charles  granted  their  request,  with  a  racility  which  ^)« 
pears  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  principles  and  views 
of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wis* 
dom,  but  its  instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Altliough 
the  experience  of  above  twenty  years  might  have  taught  the 
English  the  impropriety  of  committing  the  government  of 
aetuements  in  America  to  exclusive  corporations  resident  in 
Europe,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so 
much  by  what  passed  before  their  eyes,  as  to  have  extended 
their  ideas  beyond  those  adopted  by  James,  in  his  .first  a1>> 
tempts  towards  colonization.  The  charter  of  Charles  I  to 
the  adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of  Mas^ 
sachusels  Bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  hia 
&ther  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  and  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  incorporated  as  a 
body  politie,  and  their  right  to  the  territory,  which  they  had 
purchased  from  the  counci)  of  Plymouth,  being  confirmed 
by  the  king,  they  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  lands^ 
and  to  govern  the  people  who  shpuld  settle  upon  then|.  The 
first  governor  of  the  company,  and  his  assistants,  were  name4 
by  the  crown ;  the  right  of  electing  their  successors  was  vested  ~ 
in  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  executive  power 
was  committed  to  the  governor  and  assistants ;  that  of  legis« 
lation  to  the  body  of  proprietorsi  who  might  make  statutei 
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and  orders  for  the  good  of  the  comraunil^,  not  utoonnsteQl' 
with  the  laws  of  England,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them 
according  to  the  course  of  other  corporations  within  the 
realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  same  liberal  tenure 
with  those  granted  to  the  Virginian  company.  They  ob- 
tained the  same  temporary  exemption  from  internal  taxes, 
and  from  duties  on  goods  exported  or  imported;  and  not- 
withstanding their  migration  to  America,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
natural-born  subjects. 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer  on  the 
adventurers  who  undertook  to  people  the  territory  on  Mas-* 
sachusets  Bay,  all  the  corporate  rights  possessed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  from  which  they  had  purchased  it,  and  to 
form  them  into  a  public  body,  resembling  other  great  trading 
companies,  which  the  spirit  of  monarchy  had  at  that  time 
multiplied  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  seems  not  to  have 
foreseen,  or  to  have  suspected,  the  secret  intentions  of  those 
who  projected  the  measure ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  alluring 
emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  with  respect  to  their 
religious  scruples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxation  from  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  non-conformists,  that, he 
expressly  provides  for  having  the  oath  of  supremacy  admi- 
nistered to  every  person  who  shall  pass  to  the  colony,  or  in^ 
habit  there. 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  the  adven**: 
turers  kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view.  Soon  after 
[1629.]  their  powers  to  establish  a  colony  were  rendered 
complete  by  the  royal  charter,  they  fitted  out  five  ships  for 
New  England ;  on  board  of  which  embarked  upwards  of 
three  hundred  passengers,  with  a  view  of  settling  there.  These 
were  mostly  zealous  puritans,  whose  chief  inducerr  ant  to  re- 
linquish their  native  land  was  the  hope  of  enjoyi'  ^eligious 
liberty,  in  a  country  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  goternment 
and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Some  eminent 
non-conformist  ministers  accompanied  them  as  their  spiri- 
tual instructors.  On  their  arrival  in  New  England,  they  found 
the  wretched  remainder  of  a  small  body  of  emigrants,  [June 
29.]  who  had  left  England  the  preceding  year,  under  the 
conduct  of  Endicott,  a  deep  enthusiast,  whom,  prior  to  their 
incorporation  by  the  royal  charter,  the  associates  had  ap- 
poi  n ted  d  u p  u ty-go vernor .  Tii ey  were  settled  at  a  place  called 
by  tiie  Indians  Naunekcng,  and  to  which  Endicott,  with  the 
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Ibnd  affectation  of  fa;natics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language 
and  appeUations  of  scripture  in  the  affairs  of  common  lifey 
bad  given  the  name  of  Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  £ndicott>  and  such  as  now  joined 
them,  coincided  perfectly  in  religious  principles.   They  were 
puritans  of  the  strictest  form ;  ^and  to  men  of  this  character' 
the  institution  of  a  church  was  naturally  of  such  interesting 
concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other  object.    In  this  first 
transaction,  they  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  refor- 
mation at  which  they  aimed.    Without  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  monarch  under  the  sanction  of  whose  authority 
they  settled  in  America,  and  from  whom  they  derived  right 
to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, with  wliich  the  charter  required  that  none  of  their  acts 
or  ordinances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their 
infant  church  that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  dis-* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Independent.    They  united  toge^ 
ther  in  religious  society,  [Aug.  6.]  by  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God,  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict  conformity^  as  they 
imagined,  to  the  rules  of  scripture.     They  elected  a  pastor^ 
a  teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respec-* 
tive  offices,  by  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.    All 
who  were  that  day  admitted  members  of  the  church  signified 
their  assent  to  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  teacher, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as 
christians ;  and  it  was  declared,  that;  no  person  should  here^ 
after  be  received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  church  with  respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.     The 
form  of  public  worship  which  they  instituted  was  without  a 
liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  (Teremony,  and 
reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvanistic  simplicity. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men,  passionately 
attached  to*  their  own  notions,  and  who  had  long  been  re- 
strained from  avowing  them,  employed  themselves  in  framing 
this  model  of  a  pqre  church.  But  in  the  first  moment  that 
they  began  to  taste  of  christian  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot 
that  other  men  bad  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their 
number,  retaining  an  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the 
English  church,  were  so  much  offended  at  the  total  abolition 
of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  newly- 
instituted  church,  and  assembled  separately  for  tlie  worship 
€»f  God.  With  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are  such 
flagrant  instances  among  christians  of  every  denominatioa 
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that  k  cADDOit  bd  iwputed  aa  a  Teproach  pecttlko*  to  aHy  aect|» 
the  very  xoen  vb<x  bad  themaelves  fled  from  peraecutioii  be-> 
came  persecutors ;  and  h^d  reeoorsci  ia  order  to  enfbcce 
tiieir  own  opinions,  to  tbe  same  unhallowed  weapocMj  against 
the  employment  of  which  they  had  lately  reowuistrated  with; 
so  much  violence.  Endicott  called  the  two  eEief  inal-conteiM^ 
be&re  him  ;  and  though  they  were  men  of  notes  and  aiXkong 
the  original  patentees,  he  expeUed  them  from  the  society>  and 
sent  them  home  in  the  8bij>s  which  were  returning  to^  £fig- 
land.  The  colonists  were  now  united  in  sentiments ;  but».  out 
the  approach  of  winter,  they  suffered  so  much  from  diseases^ 
which  carried  off  almost  one  half  c^  their  number^  that  they 
made  little  progress  in  occupying  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  Encland  &^ 
er ted  their  utmost  endeavoura  in  order  to  reinforce  toe  cdony 
with  a  numerous  body  of  new  settlers ;  and  ^&  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Laud  exacted  conformity  to  all  the  injunctionsi  of 
the  church  with  greater  rigour  toan  ever>  the  condition  oC 
such  as  had  any  scruples  with  respect  to  this  becaiae  so  izH 
tolerable,  that  many  accepted  of  their  invUation  to  a  secure 
retreat  in  New  England.     Several  of  these  were  perscM:i9  oi 

freater  opulence  and  of  better  condition  than  any  who  haii 
itherto  migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intieiKled  to 
^ploy  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  th^r  persons  ia 
establishing  a  permanent  colony  there,  and  fca^aw  many  iuti 
con veniencies  from  their  subjection  to  laws  Rkade  without  their 
9wp  consent,  and  framed  by  a  society  which  must  always  be 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  situation  they  insisted  that 
the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  should  he  transferred 
from  England  to  Amerioat  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
be  vested  entirely  in  those  whoi  by  settling  in  the  latter 
coimtrVf  became  members  of  it.  The  company  bad  already 
expended  considerable  sums  in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their 
institution,  without  having  received  almost  any  return;^  mid 
had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbqrsement^  but  what 
was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of 
merchants,  the  most  numerous  class  of  its.  members^  Theji 
hesitated,  however,  with  respect  .to  the  legality  of  granting 
the  demand  of  the  intended  emigrants.  But  such  was  their 
eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an  unpromising  t^dventurei 
that,  <^  by  general  consent  it  ^as  determined,  thftt  the  charter 
should  be  transferred)  and  the  government  be  setlledin  Hem 
England."    To  the  membei  §  of  the  corporatiou  who  chose 
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to  retmin  at  iidme  was  reserved  a  share  in  tbe  trading  stock 
mid  profits  of  the  company  daring  seven  years. 

In  thh  singalar  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
siimlar  in  the  history  of  English  colon  izatton,  two  cirenm-' 
atamces  merit  attention  :  one  is,  the  power  of  the  compaify 
to  nrake  this  transference ;  the  other  is,  the  silent  acquies* 
cence  with  which  the  king  permitted  it  to  take  place,  if  the 
validity  of  diis  determinatioD  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the 
charter  which  consdiuted  it  a  body  pofitic,  and  conveyed  to 
k  idl  the  corporate  powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is 
evident  that  it  coidd  neiMier  exercise  those  powers  in  any 
mode  difierentfrom  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  alienate 
tbem  IB  such  a  manner  as  do  convert  tSie  jurisdiction  of  s 
tradbig'corporation  in  England  into  a  ]Mt>vincial  government 
ut  America.  Bilt  irom  the  £rst  institution  of  the  company 
of  Massacfaiisets  Bay,  its  members  seem  to  have  been  ani^ 
taatidd  with  a  spirit  43f  innovation  in  civil  poIicj\  as  well  as  in 
religion;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting  established  usages  in 
tbe  one,  they  were  prepared  for  deviating  &om  them  in  the 
lAher.  They  had  applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  give 
legsA  effect  to  their  operations  in  England,  as  acts  of  a  bod/ 
poMtic;  but  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out  to  America,  as 
seen  as  they  landed  there,  conaUered  themselves  aa  indivi«- 
dmls,  united  together  by  voIuDtary  association^  possessing  the 
jomltaMi  right  ofmen  who  form  a  society,  to  a4c^  what  mode 
of  ^T^nment,  and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  most 
conducive  to  general  felioty.  Upon  this  principle  of  being 
entided  to  judge  and  to  decide  £>r  themselves,  they  leatablished 
tiieir  church  in  Salem,  witkmt . regard  JbD  the  institutions  of 
the  church  of  England,  of  wbidi  the  charter  supposed  them 
to  he  members,  aiul  bdusd  of  consequence  to  conformity  with 
its  ritnaL  Suitably  to  the  fflme  ideas,  we  shall  observe  them 
framing  all  their  future  plans  of  dvil  and  ecdesiastical  policy. 
Theking,  though  dhundantjy  vigilant  in  observing  and  check- 
ing sligmer  encriAchments  em  his  piterogative,  was  ekher  so 
nttdi  occupied  at  lihat  time  with  other  cares,  occasioned  by 
Ills  fatal  brt^ch  with  his  parliamaQt,  that  he  could  anDt  attend 
4so  tbe  proceedings  c/f  the  company ;  or  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  theproapect  of  removing  a  body  oftnrbulent 
siibjectr:to  a  distant  country,  where  they  might  be  useful, 
and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed^to  con-^ 
nive  at  the  irnagulari^  of  a  insasure  wfaioh  &cifitated  their 
^departure. 
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Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adventarers 
proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  executioUi  In  a  general 
court,  John  Winthrop  was  appointed  governor,  and  lliomas 
•Dudley  deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  were  chosen ; 
in  whom,  together  with  the  body  of  freemen  who  should  settle 
in  New  England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for 
emigration,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  seventeen 
ships  sailed  for  New  England,  and  aboard  these  above  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  several  of  respectable 
families,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  On  their  arrival* in  New 
England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  ofSalem, 
that  they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  better  station  ; 
and  settling  in  different  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to 
their  various  fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles* 
town,  Dorchester,  Roxborough,  and  other  towns,  which  have 
since  become  considerable  in  the  province.  In  each  of  these 
a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model  with  that  of 
Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  of  making  provision 
for  their  subsistence  during  winter,  occupied  them  entirely 
during  some  months.  But  in  the  first  general  court,  [Oct. 
19.]  their  disposition  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
an  independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations  in 
their  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  election  of  the  govemcwr 
and  deputy-governor,  the  appointment  of  all  other  officerst 
and  even  the  power  of  making  laws,  all  which  were  granted 
by  the  charter  to  the  freemen,  were  taken  from  them,  and 
vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the  aristocratical 
spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of 
equality  prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  surprised 
into  an  approbation  of  it.  Next  year  [1631.]  the  freemen, 
whose  numbers  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  admission 
of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  from  the 
charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected 
all  the  future  operations  of  the  colony,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  form  that  peculiar  character  by  which  the  people  of  New 
England  have  been  distinguished.  A  law  was  passed,  dc^ 
daring  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen^  or  be 
entitled  to  any  share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of 
being  chosen  magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  jurymen,  but 
such  as  have  been  received  into  the  church  as  members.  By 
this  resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the.favoarite 
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opinioBs  coneerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  or  tne  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out 
of  the  society,  and  stripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen* 
An  uncontrolled' power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  claims 
of  those  who  applied  for  admission  into  communion  with  the 
church  being  vested  in  the  ministers  and  leading  men  of  each 
epngregation,  the  roost  valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was  made 
to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications 
purely  ecclesiastical.    As  in  examining  into  these,  they  pro- 
ceeded not  by  any  known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised 
a  discretionary  judgment,  the  clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  dcr 
gree  of  influence  and  authority,  from  which  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  independent  church-policy  was  calculated  to, ex- 
clude them.     As  by  their  determination  the  political  condi- 
tion of  every  citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed 
of  such  an  important  power,  by  assuming  those  austere  and 
sanctimonious  manners  which  were  known  to  be  the  most 
certain  recommendation  to  their  favour.   In  consequence  of 
this  ascendant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  wildest  en* 
thusiasts  among  the  clergy,  their  notions  became  a  standard 
to  which  all  studied  to  conform,  and  the  singularities  characr 
teristic  of  the  Puritans  in  that  age /increased,  of  which  many 
remarkable  instances  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters  were  cut  off  by 
the  diseases  prevalent  in  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated 
by  its  original  inhabitants  as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued 
forest,  and  several,  discouraged  by  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  returned  to  England,  [1632.]  recruits 
^sufficient  to  replace  them  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the 
rsmall'pox,  a  distemper  fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  Worlds 
swept  away  such  multitudes  of  the  natives  that  some  whole 
tribes  disappeared ;  and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuatinga  country 
in  which  the  English  might  settle  without  molestation,  was 
supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they  should  occupy  it. 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen, 
such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of 
them,  that  their  settlements  became  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony. 
This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered  the  nature  and 
.constitution  of  the  government.  When  a  general  court  was 
to  be  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
feur,  the  freemen,  instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as  the 
•charter  prescribed)  elated  representatives  in  their  diflerent 
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districtsr  authorising  tbetn  to  appear  in  thetr  mne*  ymih  fiiO 
power  to  deliberate  and  decide  concerning  every  point  that 
fell  under  the  cc^izance  of  the  ^neral  cofirt*  Whether  thia 
measure  was  suggested  by  some  designing  leaders,  or  w^iether 
they  found  it  pnident  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with 
their  inclination,  is  uncertain.   The  representatives  were  ad* 
initted)  and  considered  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislative  assemb^ 
of  the  colony.    In  assertion  of  their  own  rights  they  enacted 
that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should  be  imposed^  and 
no  public  oiScer  should  be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  as* 
aembly.  Ttie  pretexts  for  making  this  new  arrangemeBt  weiw 
pkunble.     Ilie  number  of  freemen  was  greatly  increased  i 
many  resided  at  a  distance  from  tlie  places  where  the  supreme 
courts  were  held;  personal  attendance  became  incooveoienti 
the  form  of  government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered 
familiar  the  idea  of  delegating  their  rights,  and  committing 
the  guardianship  of  their  liberties  to  representatives  of  their 
own  choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  bad  taught  them  that 
this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  theur 
hands.   Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusets  Bay,  in  lesa 
than  six  years  fi*om  its  incorporation  by  the  king,  mature 
end  perfect  a  scheme  which,  I  have  already  observed,  some 
of  its  more  artful  and  aspiring  leaders  seem  to  have  had  in 
view  when  the  association  for  peopling  New  England  was 
first  formed.  The  colony  must  henoeferward  be  considered^ 
not  as  a  corp<H*ation  whose  powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode 
of  procedure  regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  society,  whicht 
having  acquired  or  assumed  political  liberty,  had,  l:^  its  own 
voluntary  deed,  adopted  a  constitution  or  government  framed 
on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

But  however  liberal  their  civil  system  of  civil  pdicy  mighi 
be,  as  .their  religious  opinions  were  no  longer  under  any  re» 
straint  of  authority,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  continued  to 
spread,  and  became  every  day  wilder  and  more  extravagant*. 
Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  high  estimation,  having 
conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  the 
standard  of  England,  declaimed  against  it  with  so  iBUch 
vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  superstition  and  idolatry  whidi  ought 
not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure  and  sancttfied^ 
that  Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants* 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  fi>om  the 
ensign  displayed  from  the  gQvernor's  gf^    The  frivoloua 
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iftotter  interested  and  dinded  the  colony.  Some  of  ihe  mQitm 
scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  theve  was  a  cross,  lest 
they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol :  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of 
having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England. 
After  8  long  controversy,  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that 
heat  and  aseal  which  in  trivial  disputes  supply  the  want  of 
argument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  The 
cross  was  retained  in  the  ensigns  of  fixts  and  ships,  but  erased 
from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this 
as  well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound^  was 
banished  out  of  the  colony. 

The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so  highly 

extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiastical  policy  was 

so  much  admired  by  all  whose  afl^ions  were  estranged  from 

the  churdi  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked 

thither.  [1685.1   Among  these  were  two  persons,  whose 

names  have  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  appearance 

which  they  afterwards  made  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre: 

one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the  enthusiastic  and  intriguing  chap^* 

lain  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  other  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son 

of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counsellor,  high  in  office,  and 

of  great  credit  with  the  king }  a  young  man  of  a  noble 

&mdy,  animated  with  such  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  suck 

love  of  liberty  as  induced  him  to  relinquish  sm  his  hopes  ia 

En^and,  and  to  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no  fiirther  ad« 

vanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford  subsistence  te 

its  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admiration.  His 

mortified  appearance,  his  demure  look,  and  rigid  mannerss 

carried  even  beyond  the  standard  of  preciseness  in  that 

society  which  he  joined,  seemed  to  indicate  a  man  of  high 

q3iritual  attainments^  while  his  abilities  and  address  in  bust* 

ness  pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  highest  station  in  the 

community.     With  universal  consent,  and  high  expecta- 

tioDS  of  advantage  from  his  administration,  he  was  elected 

governor  in  the  year  subsequait  to  his  arrival.  [1636.]  But 

as  the  affidrs  of  an  infant  colony  afibrded  not  objects 

adequate  to  the  talents  of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit 

occupied  itself  with  theological  subtilties  and  speculations 

unworthy  of  his  attention.  These  were  excited  by  a  wgmanf 

whose  reveries  produced  such  effects  both  within  the  colony 

and  beyond  its  precincts,  that,  frivdous  as  they  may  wOfW 
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appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  ah  occurrence  of  imports 
ance  in  its  history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among 
the  chief  men  in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a  week) 
in  order  to  repeat  sermons  which  they  had  heard,  and  to 
hold  religious  conference  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  them.     Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was 
among  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  colony,  re*- 
gretting  that  persons  of  her  sex  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  those  meetings,  assembled  statedly  in  her  house 
a  number  of  women,  who  employed  themselves  in  pious  ex- 
ercises similar  to  those  of  the  men.     At  first  she  satisfied 
herself  with  repeating  what  she  could  recollect  of  the  dis- 
courses delivered  by  their  teachers.     She  began  afterwards 
to  add  illustrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure  some 
of  the  clergy  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  opinions  and  fancies 
of  her  own.    These  were  all  founded  on  the  system  which  is 
denominated  Antinomian  by  divines ;  and  tinged  with  th« 
deepest  enthusiasm.     She  taught,  that  sanctity  of  life  is  n9 
evidence  of  justification,  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  God ; 
and  that  such  as  inculcated  the  necessity  of  manifesting  the 
reality  of  our  faith  by  obedience,  preached  only  a  covenant 
of  works:  she  contended  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  person- 
ally in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and  inapres* 
sions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine  will. 
The  fluency  and  confidence  with  which  she  delivered  hec 
notions  gained  many   admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only 
among  the  vulgar,  but  among  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose 
sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her 
wildest  tenets.    Many  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  were  appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called^ 
and,  after  dissentions  so  violent  as  threatened  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were  con- 
demned as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished*  [1637.3 
Several  of  her  disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their 
own  accord.    Vane  quitted  America  in  disgust^  unlamented 
even  by  those  who  had  lately  admired  him ;  some  of  whom' 
regajrded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  and  others  as  one  of 
those  dark  turbulent  spirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  so- 
ciety  into  which  they  enter. 

However  mu%;Ii  these  theological  contests  might  disquiet 
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tbe  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay,  they  contributed*  to  th^ 
more  speedy  population  of  America.  When  Williams  wag 
banish^  from  Salem  in  the  year  one  tholisand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  such  was  the  attachment  of  his  hearers  to 
a  pastor  whose  piety  they  revered,  that  a  good  number  of 
them  voluntarily  accompanied  him  in  his  exile.  They 
directed  their  march  towards  the  south ;  and  having  pur« 
chased  from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to 
which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled 
there.  They  were  joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those  to 
whom  the  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  dis* 
gust }  and  by  a  transaction  with  the  Indians  they  obtained 
i\  right  to  a  fertile  island  in  Naraganset  Bay,  whicn  acquired 
t'le  name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  among 
them  upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  father  and 
the  guide  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted.  His  spirit 
differed  from  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusets ;  it  was 
niild  and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself  to  reject 
r.'StabUshed  opinions j  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  same 
liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining,  that  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment  was  a  natural  and  sacred  right ;  that  the 
civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  con** 
cerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punishment  of  any  person  on 
account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  conscience^ 
and  an  act  of  persecution.  These  humane  principles  he  in- 
stilled into  his  followers ;  and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppres« 
sion  in  other  settlements,  resorted  to  a  community  in  which 
universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim* 
In  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  politi- 
cal upion  was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the 
equality  of  condition  among  the  members,  as  weU  as  their 
r^igious  opinions  y  their  form  of  government  was  purely 
democratical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in  the  free- 
men personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they  remained 
until  they  were  incorporated  by  charter. 

To  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted 
for  its  origin.  The  rivalship  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr< 
Hooker,  two  favourite  mfnisters  in  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
cbusets  Bay,  disposed  the  latter,  who  was  least  successful  in. 
this  contest  for  tame  and  power,  to  wish  for  some  settlement 
at  a  distance  from  a  competitor  by  whom  his  reputation  was 
eclips^.  A  good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  notionsi  and  were  offended  at  such  as  com- 
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bated  tKeni)  ofiered  to  accompany  him.     Havmg  eii^'ptbyed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  couritry,  they  pitched  bpoh 
the  west  side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  as  the  most  iii^ 
viting  station;  and  in  the  year  1636,  about  an  hundred 
persons,  with  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing 
fiiarchofmany  dayls  through  woods  and  swaitops,  ferrivea 
there,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
Springfield,  and  Weatherfield.     This  settlement  was  at- 
tended ^ith  peculiar  irregularities.   Part  of  the  district  no^ 
occupied,  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territoVy  granted  t6 
the  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay,  and  yet  the  em^rants  took 
k  commission  from  the  governor  and  court  ot  assistants, 
empowering  thefh  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that  country. 
The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New  York,  having  disco- 
vered the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some  trading 
houses  upon  it,  had  acquired  all  the  right  that  prior  posses^ 
fiion  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads 
of  two  illustrious  families,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  atbi* 
trary  measures  of  Charles  I.  both  in  his  civil  and  ecclesias* 
ticaJ  administration,  that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbe* 
coming  young  men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of 
retiring  to  the  New  World,  in  order  to  ^joy  such  a  form 
of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those  liberties  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.     They 
too  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  df 
settlement,  and  had  taken  possession  by  building  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river^  which,  firom  their  united  names,  was 
called  Say-Brook.  The  emigrants  fi'om  Massachusets,  with*- 
out  regarding  either  the  defects  in  their  own  right,  or  the 
pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  pro^ 
Ceeded  with  vigour  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country.     By 
degrees  they  got  clear  of  every  competitor.     The  Dutch 
recently  settled  in  America,  ana  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a 
war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.    Lord  Say  and 
Sele,  and  Loi^d  Brook,  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever 
title  they  might  have  to  any  lands  in  that  region.     Society 
was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact  of  the,  freemen ;  and 
though  they  soon  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the  colony 
of  Massachusets  Bay,  they  retained  such  veneration  for  fts 
legislative  wisdom,  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  nearl? 
resembling  its  institutions,  with  respect  Doth  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.     At  a  subsequent  period,  the  colony  of 
iilonnecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  1^  royal  dtarter. 
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'    The  history  of  the  first  attemp^ts  to  pe^e  tke  praviaccg 
of  New  Hampshire  ajad  Mt^in,  which  foirm  the  fourth  and 
most  extensive  division  i^  New  Engl^iidy  \s  obscure  and 
perplexed^  by  the  interfering  claims  of  various  proprietors^ 
The  company  of  Plyoiouth  h^d  inconsiderately  parcelled  out 
the  northern  part  of  the  territory  ccmtainea  ixK  its  grant 
among  different  persons:  of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seeip  to  have  h^  any  serious 
Intention  to  occapy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  e£brtsf 
to  accomplish  this  wer^  meritorious  und  p^r^ieyering,  but 
ynsuccessfuL    The  expence  of  settling  coloqies  in  an  unculr 
tiv^ted  country,  must  necessarily  be  great  and  immediate^ 
the  prospept  of  a  return  is  often  uncertain  and  always  rer 
'  mote.    The  fi^j;\ds  of  two  private  adventurers  were  not  ade? 
quate  to  such  an  undertaking.     Npr  did  the  planters  whon| 
they  sent  out;  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  whicli 
animat(sd  their  neighbours  of  Massachusets  with  vigour,  to 
struggle  through  ^  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which 
society,  in  its  infancy,  is  exposed  in  a  savage  bud.    Gorges 
gnd  M^oUf  it  is  probable,  must  have  abandoned  their  det 
^ign,  if  from  the  same  motives  that  settlements  had  beea 
piade  in  Rhode  Jsland  ^nd.  Connecticut,  colonists^  b^d  not 
unexpectedly  migrated  into  New  Hampshire  and  Main* 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  some  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson^  and  one  of  her  niost  fervent  admirer^ 
and  parti^ns,  had  on  this  account  been  banished  from  tho 
province  of  Massachusets  Bay.     In  quest  of  a  new  station^ 
he  topk  a  course  opposite  to  the  other  exiles ;  and  advancing 
towards  the  north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  smaS 
river  flowing  into  Piskataqua  Bay.     His  followers,  few  in 
pumber,  but  firmly  uniteq,  were  of  such  rigid  principles^ 
that  even  the  churches  of  Massachusets  did  not  appear  tp 
them  suiSciently  pure,     ^rom  time  to  time  they  received 
^ome  recruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  other  colonies,  prompted 
to  join  theo).     Their  plantations  were  widely  dispersed^  but 
the  country  was  thinly  peopled,  and  its  political  state  ex« 
tremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massachusets  Bay  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupying  lands  situa^ted  within 
the  limits  of  their  grant.     Gorges  and  Mason  asserted  the 
fights  conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.    Iq 
feveral  districts  the  planters,  without  regarding  the  preteuT* 
W^  Qf  Pother  partji  govci'ned  themse^es  by  maxims  a^^ 
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laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  adjacent 
colonies.  The  first  reduction  of  the  political  constitution  in 
the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Main  into  a  regular 
and  permanent  form,  was  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became  ex- 
posed to  new  danger.   The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massa- 
chusets  Bay  were  feeble  and  Utiwarlike ;  yet  from  regard  to 
justice,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the  first  colonists  were 
studious  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they 
ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their  lands ;  and  though  in  such 
transactions  the  consideration  given  was  often  very  inade- 
quate to  the  value  of  the  territory  acquired,  it  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  The  English  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  bet\^:een  them  and  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors.    But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut 
soon  found  that  they  were  surrounded  by  more  powerful 
and  martial  nations.     Among  these  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods ;  the  former  seated  on  the 
bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the 
territory  which  stretches  from  the  river  Pequod  along  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.    The  Pequods  were  a  formidable 
people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  warriorS) 
not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.     They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race 
must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread 
over  the  continent  of  America,  but  that  if  measures  were 
not  speedil}^  concerted  to  prevent  it,  the  calamity  wotdd  be 
unavoidable.    With  this  view  they  applied  to  the  Naragan- 
sets, requesting  them  to  forget  ancient  animosities  for  a 
moment,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a  common 
enemy  who  threatened  both  with  destruction.    They  repre- 
sented that,  when  those  strangers  first  landed,  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precautions  were 
taken  to  check  their  progress;  that  now,  by  sending  out 
colonies  in  one  year  towards  three  different  quarters,  their 
intentions  were  manifest,  and  the  people  of  America  must 
abandon  their  native  seats  to  make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  the  con* 
tiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted 
between  them  an  hereditary  and  implacable  enmity.  Re- 
venge is  the  darling  passion  of  savages ;  in  order  t0  secure 
the  indulgence  of  which  there  is  no  present  advantage  Ab\ 
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they  wjll  not  sacn^ce)  and  no  fnture  consequence  wbich  they 
do  not  totally  disregard.  The  Naragansets^imiead  of  closing 
with  the  prudent  proposal  of  their  neighbours,  discovered 
their  hostile,  intentions  to  the  governor  of  Massachusets 
Bay;  and. eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes,  en- 
tered, into  BIX  alaance  with  the  English  against  them.     The 
Pequodsy  more  exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the  impru- 
dence and  treachery  of  their  countrymen,  took  the  field,  and 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  Americans. 
They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped  them ;  they  plundered 
and  burnt  remote  settlements;  they  attacked  Fort  Say-Brook 
without  success,  though  garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men^ 
and  when  the  £nglish  began  to  act  offensively,  they  retired 
to  &$tne^s  whicn  th^  deemed  inaccessible.    The  different 
colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  .against  the  common  enemy, 
each  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
The  troops  of  Connecticut,  which  lay  most  exposed  to 
danger,  were  soon  assembled.     The  march  of  those  firom 
Massachusets,  which  formed  the  most  considerable  body, 
was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced 
the  operations  of  a  military  forc^.  When  they  were  mustered 
previous  to  their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
officers,  as.  well  as  of  the  private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a 
covenant  of  works ;  and  that  the  blessing  of  God  could  not 
be  implored  or  expected  to  crown  thp  arms  of  such  unhal- 
lowed men  with  success.   The  alarm^  was  general,  and  many 
arrangements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and 
to  render  this  littl^  band  sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles 
of  a  people  who  entertained  high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity. 
Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a  small 
detachment  from  Say-Brook,  found  it  necessary  to  advance 
towards  the  enemy.     They  were  posted  on  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the  head  of  the  river 
Mistic^  which  they  bad  surrounded  with  palIsadoe8>  the  best 
defence  that  their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  .had 
discoveredt    Though  they  kiiew  that  the  English  were  in 
motion,  yet  with,  the  usual  improvidence  and  security  of 
savages,  they  took  no  ineasures  either  to  observe  their  pro- 
gress, or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  themselves.     The 
euepiy.unperceived  r^ched  the  palisadoes ;  [Mav  20.]  and 
if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indiana 
UkW\  b^y?  be^Q  xQa99ac]:cd  without  resistance..  In  amc^inents 
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however,  diey  started  to  anaB,  and  raiaing  die  war-crj,  pre* 
pared  to  rqpel  the  assailants.     But  aC  that  early  period  of 
their  intencourse  with  the  Europeans^  the  Americana  were 
little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gun-powder,  and  dreaded 
ks  e&cts  extremely.     While  some  of  the  English  galled 
tbeni  with  an  incessant  fire  through  the  intervals  between 
the  paGsadoes,  others  forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into 
the  Toity  filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ;  and  setting  fire 
to  the  buts  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  conftiakm 
and  ternur  quickly  became  general.     Many  of  the  women 
and  diildren  perished  in  the  fiames ;  and  the  warriors,  in 
endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by  the  English, 
or  faMing  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  sur* 
ronnded  the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more 
erud  &tt*    After  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Massa- 
chusets,  the  English  resolved  to  pursue  their  victory ;  and 
bunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
ionie  subsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them 
tlian  the  action  on  the  Mistic.     In  less  than  three  mootbi 
the  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extirpated :  a  few  miserable  fogi^ 
tives  who  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
beinff  incoiporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  distinct 
people.     In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the  colonists  of 
New  England  seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  i^ilfol  and 
enterprising  officers,  and  displayed  boUi  courage  and  pene^ 
verance  as  soldiers.     But  they  stained  their  laurels  hy  the 
use  which  they  made  of  victory.     Instead  of  treating  the 
Pequods  as  an  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant 
efibrt  to  defend  the  property,  the  rights,  and  the  fireedom 
of  their  nation,  they  retaliated  upon  tkem  all  the  barbarities 
of  American  war.     Some  they  massacred  in  cold  Mood, 
others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their  Indian  allies,  a 
considerable  number  they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  die 
rest  were  reduced  to  servitude  among  themselves. 

But  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  the  English  most  be 
deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled 
all  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians  with  such  an  high  opi- 
nion of  their  valour,  as  secured  a  long  tranquillity  to  aU 
t^eir  settlements.  At  the  same  time  the  violence  of  admi« 
nistration  in  England  continued  to  increase  their  popahtioa 
and  strength,  by  forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to  tear 
themselves  from  all  the  tender  connections  tibatoind  men  t# 
their  native  country,  aad  to  fiy  forr-efuge  to  a  regioe-of  Ib^ 
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Nei^  World»  which  hithertp  pre««ented  to  them  nothing 
that  could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppress 
flion.  The  number  of  thbse  emigrants  drew  the  attention 
ef  g(^vernment>  and  appeared  so  formidable^  that  a  procla* 
matioo  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  from  carry* 
ing  passengers  io  New  England  without  special  permission.  ' 
On  many  occasions  this  injunction  was  eluded  or  disre^ 
gardied.  Fatally  for  the  king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  ia  * 
one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  John  Hampden,  Oliver 
CromwelU  and  some  other  persons  whose  principles  and 
▼lews  coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil 
«nd  religions  liberties  which  they  struggled  in  vain  to  obtain 
IP  Great  Britain,  hired  some  ships  to  carry  them  and  their 
attendants  to  New  England  By  order  of  council  an  em- 
bargo was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of  sailing;  and 
Charles,  &r  from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in 
his  kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in 
•Hch  an  humble  sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men 
destined  to  overturn  his  throne^  and  to  terminate  his  days 
by  a  violent  death. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  check  this 
ipirit  of  migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  his  mini- 
seen  were  considered  by  a  great  body  of  the  people  as  so 
iKMtile  to  those  rights  which  they  deemed  most  valuable^ 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  16S8,  above  ttiree  thousand 
persons  embarked  for  New  England,  choosing  rather  to 
expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disregarding 
die  royal  proclamation,  than  to  remain  longer  under  opprefr- 
aion.  Exasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his  authority,  Charles 
bad  recourse  to  a  violent  but  effectual  mode  of  accomplish- 
isig  what  he  had  in  view.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  the  corporation  of  Massachusets  Bay.  The  colonists 
had  conformed  sa  little  to  the  terms  of  their  charter,  that 
judgment  was  given  against  them  without  difficulty.  Thev' 
were  found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corpora<« 
tioo,  whidi  of  course  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles 
began  to  take  measures  for  new  modelling  the  political 
frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  administration  of  its 
a&urs  in  odicr  hands.  But  his  plans  were  never  carried 
into  execution.  In  every  corner  ox  his  dominions,  the  storm 
now  began  to  gaUier,  which  soon  burst  out  with  such  fatal 
violence,  that  Charles  during  the  remainder  of  his  unfor- 
tmate  reigni  occupied  with  domestic  and  morq  inter^ting 
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cares,  had  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote 
and  inconsiderable  province. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  such  a  revolu-" 
tion  took  place  in  England,  that  all  the  motives  for  .mi* 
grating  to  the  New  World  ceased.  The  maxims  of  the 
Puritans  with  respect  to  the  government  both  of  church  and 
state  became  predominant  in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced 
by  the  hand  of  power.  Their  oppressors  were  humbled ; 
that  perfect  system  of  reformed  polity,  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  admiration  and  desire,  was  established  by 
law ;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  conflicts  of  an  obstinate 
eivil  war,  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  found  suich  full  occu- 
pation, that  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  theatre, 
on  which  they  had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part. 
From  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  when 
the  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to  New  England  by 
the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty,  it  has  been  computed,  that  twenty-one  thousand  two 
hundred  British  subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money 
expended  by  various  adventurers  during  that  period,  in 
fitting  out  ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting 
settlers,  amounted,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds :  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and 
which  no  principles,  inferior  in  force  to  those  wherewith  the 
Puritans  were  animated,  could  have  persuaded  men  to  lay 
out,  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment in  a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situfr- 
tion  and  climate,  could  allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that 
of  finding  subsistence  and  enjoying  freedom.  For  some 
years,  even  subsistence  was  procured  with  difficulty ;  and  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrative 
is  arrived,  before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded  the 
planters  any  return  for  their  stock.  About  that  time  they 
began  to  export  corn  in  small  quantities  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  fishery,  and 
to  open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the 
staple  articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony.  Since  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people 
with  which  New  England  has  recruited  the  population  of 
the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal  what  may  have 
been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great  Britain 
stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  in  New  £Jnglaa4i  th^ 
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principles  of  the  colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those 
of  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament,  that  they  were  soon 
distinguished  by  peculiar  iharks  of  their  brotherly  affection. 
By  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  one  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent plantations  of  New  England  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported  thitlier, 
or  uponthose  which  they  imported  int6  the  mother-country, 
until  the  House  shall  take  farther  order  to  the  contrary. 
This  was  afterwards  [1646.]'  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
both  Houses.  Encouraged  by  such  an  extraordinary  privi- 
lege, industry  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  districts  of 
New  England,  and  population  increased  along  with  it.  In 
return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  mea« 
sures  of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  prayed  for  the 
success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regulations  in  order  to  pre-  • 
vent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all  their 
proceedings  were  viewed  by  men  thus  dosely  united  with 
them  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  the  people  of  New  England 
ventured  on  a  measure,  which  not  only  increased  their  secu- 
rity and  power,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  step 
towards  independence.     Under  the  impression  or  pretext 
of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  surround- 
ing tribes  of  Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusets* 
Plymouth,   Gonnecticut,   and   Newhaven,   entered  into  a 
league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive; 
£May  19,  1643.]  an  idea  familiar  to  several  leading  men  in 
the  colonies,  as.  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the  famous 
hond  of  union  among  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  domi- 
nions the  Brownists  had  long  resided.     It  was  stipulated, 
that  the  confederates  should  henceforth  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  ;*  that 
each  colony  shall  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory ;  that  in  every 
war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of  the  confederates  shau 
furnish  its  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money,  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people  in  each  settlement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of 
two  commissioners  from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annuaDy, 
^th  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  in  all  points  of  common 
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concern  to  the  confederacy ;  and  every  determiqation^  ia 
which  six  of  their  number  concur,  shaU  be  binding  on  the 
Mrhole.  In  this  transaction  the  colonies  of  New  England 
seem  to  have  considered  themselves  as  independent  societieSf 
possessing  all  the  rights  of  soverei^ty,  and  free  froni  the 
control  of  any  superior  power.  The  governing  party  it| 
England,  occupied  with  aSf&irs  of  more  urgent  concern,  i^4 
no  ways  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethrepi 
in  America  with  any  jealous  attention,  suffered  the  measure 
to  pass  without  animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independ-* 
ence  gathered  strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more 
openly :  some  persons  of  note  in  the  colony  of  Massachusets, 
averse  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  established  there, 
and  preferring  to  it  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to 
the  general  court  [1646.]  against  the  injustice  of  depriving 
them  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  and  of  their  privileges  a$ 
Christians,  because  they  could  not  join  as  members  with  any 
of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  that  they  might 
|K>  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had  not 
assented,  nor  be  subject  to  taxes  imposed  by  an  assembly  it^ 
which  they  were  not  represented.  Their  demands  were  not 
only  rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned  and  fined  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace ;  and  when  they  appointed  some 
of  their  number  to  lay  their  grievances  before  parliament^ 
the  annual  court,  in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the 
supreme  power,  attempted  first  to  seize  their  papers,  and 
then  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  England.  But 
fhtxugh  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  waf 
|he  address  and  influence  of  the  colonies'  agents  in  Engv 
|and,  that  no  enquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  this 
transaction.  This  was  followed  by  an  indication,  still  lesf 
ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  amopg  the  people 
of  Massachuscts.  Under  every  form  of  government,  ihc> 
right  of  coining  money  has  been  considered  as  a  prerogative 
peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and  which  no  subordinate  member 

in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Eegadless  of  this  e^a*^ 
)Ushed  maxim,  the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  sUve? 
money  at  Boston,  st£^mped  with  the  name  of  the  colonyy 
^nd  a  tree,  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigour.  [1659.} 
Kven  this  usurpation  escaped  without  notice.  Thel  Ind^ 
pendents,  having  now  humbled  all  rival  sect§j  engrossecji  t)Mi 
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wliole  direction  of  affidrs  in  Great  Britain ;  and  long  ac- 
customed to  adihire  the  government  of  New  Englandf 
framed  agreeably  to  those  principles  which  they  had  adopted 
as  the  most  perfect  model  ol  civil  and  ecclesiastical  po]ity» 
they  were  unwilling  to  stain  its  reputation,  by  censuring  any 
part  of  its  iconduct. 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  colo* 
nies  of  New  England  Continued  to  statid  as  high  in  his  esti« 
mation.  As  he  bad  deeply  imbibed  all  the  fimatical  notions 
of  the  Independents,  and  was  perpetually  surrounded  by  the 
most  eminent  and  artful  teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  leading  men  in  the  American 
settlements,  who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous 
patron.  He  in  return  considered  them  as  his  most  devoted 
adherents,  attached  to  him  no  less  by  affection  than  by  prin- 
ciple. He  soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  con- 
quest  of  Jfunaica,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  tlie  acquisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms* 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  in 
aocomplishing  its  ends  by  extraordinary  means.  He  pro* 
posed  to  transport  the  people  of  New  England  to  that  island^ 
and  employed  eveiy  argument  calculated  to  make  infpressioit 
upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent.  He  endea- 
voured to  rouse  their  religious  zeal,  by  representing  what  a 
fatal  blow  it  would  be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the 
faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of  bis  territores  in  the  New 
World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  immense  wealtk 
in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  reward  the  industry  of  those 
who  cultivated  it,  with  all  the  precious  productions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  they  might 
take  possession  of  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of 
mdcing  l|is  people  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  He  assured 
them  oflSeing  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his  authorify^ 
and  of  vesting  aH  the  powers  of  government  entirely  in  their 
hands.  But  by  this  time  the  colonists  were  attached  to  tk 
country  in  which  they  had  resided  for  many  years,  aiid 
where,  though  they  did  not  attain  opulence,  they  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abundance;  and  they  dreaded 
so  much  the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  En^sh  who  first  set* 
tied  in  Jamaica,  that  die^  declined,  thoagh  in  the  most  re<r 
cpect&l  t&:im9  dosing  with  the  Protector*S|  |>ropositioiu 
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AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO  VOLUME  I. 

NOTE   I.    p.  6. 

TYRE  was  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Arabian 
Gulf)  or  Read  Sea,  as  made  it  impracticable  to  convey 
commodities  from  thence  to  that  city  by  land  carriage.— This  in* 
duced  the  Phenician.s  to  render  themselves  masters  of  Rhinocrurai 
or  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea.  They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabiaf 
Ethiopia,  and  India,  at  Eiath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea 
towards  the  North.  Thence  they  were  carried  by  land  to  Rhino* 
colura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable ;  and  being  re^ 
shipped  in  that  port,  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed 
over  the  world..  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit.  Casaub.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1128. 
Diod.  Sicul.  Biblioth.  Histor.  Edit.  Wesselingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

N  O  T  E   II.     p.  10- 

The  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the 
Carthaginian  skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
fragments  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity.     The  learned  and  in- 
dustrious Mr.  Dodwell,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Geographers,  published  at 
Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurious  work,  the 
composition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hanno's  name.     Bat 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  his  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxi.  c.  8.  and 
M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dessertation  published,  tom.  xxvi.  of  the 
Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  &c.  have  established 
its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  unanswerable., 
Ramusio  has  accompanied  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage 
with  a  dissertation  tending  to  illustrate  it.      Racolte  de  Viaggi» 
vol.  i.  p.  112.     M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning  and 
abilir>',  treated  the  same  subject.    It  appears  that  Hanno,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook  this  voyage  in 
small  vessels,  so  constructed,  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  the 
coast.     He  sailed  from  Gades  to  the  island  of  Cerne  in  twelve 
days.    This  is  probably  what  is  known  to  the  moderns  by  the 
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tame  of  the  isle  of  Arguim.     It  became  the  chief  station  of  the 
Carthaginians  on  that  coast ; .  and  M.  de  Bougainville  contends^' 
that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Carthaginian 
power  and  ingenuity.    Proceeding  ffom  Cerne,  and  still  following 
the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived*  in  seventeen,  days,  at  a  pro* 
inontory  which  be  called  The  West  Horn^  probably  Cape  Palmas* 
From  this  he  advanced  to  another  promontory,  which  he  named 
The  South  Horn,  and  which  is  manifestly  Cape  de  Tres  Funtaff 
about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.     All  the  circumstances  co&« 
tained  in  the  short  abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down 
to  us,  concerning  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  countries  on  the 
coast  of  Africa^^are  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with 
the  accounts  of  modern  navigators.     Even  those  circumstanceSy 
which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have  been  produced  to 
invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it.     He 
observes,  that  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Cerne,  a  profound 
silence  reigned  through  the  day  ;  but  during  the  night  innumer* 
S^le  fires  were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  cries  of  joy. 
The  same  thing,  as  Ramusio  observes,  still  takes  place.     The  ex- 
cessive heat  obliges  the  negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or 
in  their  houses,  during  the  day.     As  soon  as  the  sun  seta,  they 
sally  out,  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  music  and 
dancing,  in  which  they  spend  the  night .-^Ram us.  i.  113.  F.    In 
another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  with  torrents  of  fire. 
What  occurred  to  M.  Adan'son,  on  the  same  coast,  may  explain 
this :  *<  As  soon,"  says  he,  **  as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  horu 
zon,  and  night  overspread  the  earth  with  darkness,  the  sea  lent  us 
its  friendly  light.     While  the  prow  of  our  vessel  ploughed  the 
foaming  surges,  it  seemed  to  set  them  all  on  fire.    Thus  we  sailed 
in  a  luminous  inclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like  a  large  circle  of 
rays,  from  whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  tlie  ship  a  long  stream 
of  light."    Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.   This  appearance  of  the  sea 
observed  by  Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  Periplus.     It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon 
very  common  in  warm  climates. — ^Capt.  Cook's  Second  Voyage^  . 
vol.  i.  p.  15.     The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has'  been  translated,  and 
every  point  with  respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated  with  much  learn* 
ing  and  iagentiity,  in  a  work  published  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig. 
Campoman^s,  intitled,  Antiguedad  maritiroa  de  Cartago,  con  el 
Periplo  de  su  General  Hannon  traducido  e  illustrated.  Mad. 
1756.  4to. 

NOTE  IIL    p.  Id. 

Long  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  and  of  Eudoxus 
round  Africa,  Polybius,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
historian  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  distinguiihed  by  his  atten* 
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tion  to  geographical  researches,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  known^  tti 
lis  time,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent,  stretching  to 
the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii 
Hist.  lib.  iii.  Pliny  the  naturalist  asserts,  that  there  can  be  no 
communication  between  the.  southern  and  northern  temperate 
zones.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  edit,  in  usum  Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68* 
If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  those  voyages,  the 
former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  could 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  voyage 
of  Eudoxus,  but  treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,  lib.  ii.  p.  155. ;  and» 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed 
with  respect  to  it.  Strabo  seems  not  to  have  known  any  thing 
with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1180.  Ptolemy,  the  mostinqui* 
sitive  and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  was  equally  un« 
iicquainted  with  any  part  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  beyond 
the  equinoctial  line ;  for  he  supposes  that  this  great  continent  wai 
not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that  it  stretched,  without  intermp* 
tion,  towards  the  south  pole:  and  he  so  far  mistakes  its  true 
figure,  that  he  describes  the  continent  as  becoming  broader  and, 
broader  as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemaei  Geogr.  lib. 
iv.  c.  9.     Brietii  Parallela  Geogr.  veteris  et  novae,  p.  86. 

NOTE   IV.    p.  15. 

A  fact,  recorded  by  Strabo,  affords  a  very  strong  and  singrnlar 
proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  aitua" 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  When  Alexander  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  I|ydaspes  and  Acesine,  two  of  the  riven 
which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were  many  cro* 
codiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  ths 
same  species  with  those  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From 
these  circumstances,  he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspea 
to  Egypt.  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020.  This  amazing  error 
did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to  that 
monarch ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied 
with  particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this 
science,  and  had  accurate  maps  or  descriptions  of  the  couotriea 
through  which  he  marched.  Lib.  ii.  p.  120.  Bat  in  his  age,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
31editerranean. 

NOTE  V.    p.  16. 

As  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  remarkably  great  at  the 
ttiouth  of  the  river  Indus,  this  would  render  the  phenoflieBom 
more  formidable  to  the  Greeks.    Var.  Geog.  i«  p*  251* 
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NOTE  VL    p.  18. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  td  advance 
so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by  motives  of  curiosity^ 
or  views  of  commercial  advantage*  In  consequence  of  this,  their 
idea  concerning  the  position  of  that  great  river  was  very  errone- 
ous. Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  Ganges  which  he  distin* 
guishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  degree  of  longitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  For« 
tunate  Islands.  But  its  true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meri<* 
dian,  is  now  determinated  by  astronomical  observations  to  be  only 
a  hundred  and  Bve  degrees.  A  geographer  so  eminent  must  have 
been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude,  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  information  which  he  had  received  concerning  those  distant 
regions ;  and  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with 
them  being  extremely  rare.  With  respect  to  the  countries  of 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  his  intelligence  was  still  more  defective^ 
and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
in  another  place,  that  he  has  placed  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or 
China,  no  less  than  sixty  degrees  farther  east  than  its  true  position. 
M.  d*AnvilIe,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the 
modem  geographers,  has  set  this  matter  ^n  a  clear  light,  in  two 
dissertations  published  in  Mem.  de  I'Academ.  des  Inacript.  &c« 
torn,  xxxii.  p.  573*  604t. 

NOTE  VII.    p.  19. 

tt  18  remarkable,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  were  mad^ 
chiefly  by  land ;  those  of  the  moderns  are  carried  on  chiefly  by 
sea.  The  progress  of  conquest  led  to  the  former,  that  of  comcnerce 
to  the  latter.  It  is  a  judicious  observation  of  Strabo,  that  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  known  the  East,  those 
of  the  Rotaians  opened  the  West,  and  those  df  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus  the  North.  Lib.  i.  p.  26.  When  discovery  is  carried 
on  by  land  alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow,  and  its  operations 
confined.  When  it  is  carried  on  only  by  sea,  its  sphere  may  be 
more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid ;  but  it  labours  under 
peculiar  defects.  Though  it  may  make  known  the  position  ot 
different  countries,  and  ascertain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  these 
are  determined  by  the  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ignorance  with  respect 
to  their  interior  state.  Above  two  centuries  and  an  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round  the  southern  promontory 
of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports ;  bnt,  in  a  consi^ 
derable  part  of  that  great  continent,  they  have  done  little  more 
than  survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  in- 
terior regions  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  The  ancients,  who 
had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  coasts,  except  where  they 
are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to 
penetrate  into  its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
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testimooy  of  Herodotus  apd  Diodbrus  Sictdus,  bad  ex^ored  manf 
parts  of  it  now  altogether  nnkbown.  Unless  both  modes  of  dis- 
covery be  united  9  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth  must 
-reoiaiB  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

NOTE  Vni.    p.  22. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  such  an  excessive  degree 
of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their 
persisting  in  this  error,  long  after  they  began  to  have  some  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  several  parts  of  India  lying  within  the 
tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
holding  this  opinion,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistence 
of  their  theory  with  th^ir  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed 
attention  upon  every  part  of  philosophy  known  to  the  ancients* 
seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitablcy 
and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourse  between 
the  northern  and  southern  tepiperate  zones.  He  introduces 
Africanus  thus  addressing  the  younger  Scipio :  <<  You  see  this 
Yarth  encompassed,  and  as  it  were  bound  in  by  certain  zones,  of 
which,  two,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other,  and  sustain- 
ing the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual  cold  ; 
the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  two  are  habitable,  the  people  in  the  southern  one  are 
antipodes  to  U8|  with,  whom  we  have  no  connection.  Sonmium 
ScipioniSf  c.  6.  Geminus,  a  Greek  philosopher*  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a  popular  work* 
but  in  a  treatise  purely  scientific.  *^  When  we  speak,''  says  he* 
**  of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  con- 
cerning those  who  are  called  antipodes*  it  must  be  always  under- 
stood, that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  information  con- 
cerning the  southern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be  inhabited  or 
not.  But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  course 
which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  another  zone*  situated  to  the  south,  which  enjoys  the  same  de- 
gree of  temperature  with  the  northern  one  which  we  inhabit." 
Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii  Opus  de  Soctr.  Tempor.  in  quo 
Uranologium  sive  Systemata  var.  Auctorum.  Amst.  1705*  vol. 
iii.  The  opinion  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  with  respect  to  both 
these  points*  was  the  same :  ^*  There  are'  five  divisions  of  the 
earth,  which  are  called  zones.  All  that  portion  which  lies  near 
to  the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement  cold*  and 
eternal  frost.  There,  unbleSt  with  the  aspect  of  milder  stars,  per- 
petual darkness  reigns,  or  at  the  utmost  a  feeble  light  reflected 
from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  in  wh|ch  is 
the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and 
fiery  vapour.     Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two 


otlSer  portioM  af  tbe  earthy  which  «re  temperate ;  butt  on  ae« 
QOUDt  of  the  burning  region  interpotedy  there  can  be  no  communi* 
cation  between  them.  Thus  Heaven  has  deprived  ua  of  three 
parts  of  the  earth*''  Lib*  ii.  c.  68.  Strabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit :  '*  The  portion  of 
the  earth  which  lies  near  the  equatoct  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  ren» 
dered  uninhabitable  bf  heat*"  Lib*  ii.  p.  154«*  To  these  I  might 
add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable  philosophers  and  bis* 
torians  of  antiquity* 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrirfe  was  gene- 
rally received,  we  may  observe,  that  Parmenides,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who  divided  the  earth  into  Bte 
zones,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he  supposed 
to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics* 
Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise .  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  zones  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by 
modern  geographers.  But  the  progress  of  discovery  having  gra- 
dually demonstrated,  that  several  regions  of  the  earth  which  lay 
within  th^  tropic?  were  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fer- 
tile, this  induced  latter  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of 
the  torrid  zone.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
boundaries  which  they  allotted  to  it*  From  a  passage  in  Strabo^ 
who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity  from  whom 
we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject,  I  should  conjecture^ 
that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the  measurement  of  the 
earth  by  Eratosthenes,  supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend 
near  sixteen  degrees,  about  eight  on  each  side  of  the  equator  ; 
whereas  such  asifollowed  the  computation  of  Postdonius  allotted 
about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat  more  than  twelve  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  equator,  to  the  torrid  zqne.  Strabo,  lib* 
ii.  'p»  151.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirda 
of  ^at  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was 
considered  as  habitable  ;  according  to  the  latter,  about  one-half 
of  it.  With  this  restriction,  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  torrid  zone  appears  less  absurd  ;  and  we  can  conceive 
the  reason  of  their  asserting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  evea 
after  they  had  opened  a  communication  with  several  places  within 
the  tropics.  When  men  of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone» 
they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by  the  definition  of  geo- 
graphers to  sixteen,  or  at  tbe  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees  % 
and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  thexountries  nearer  to  the 
equator,  they  might  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable*  In 
loose  and  popular  discourse,  the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  con- 
tinued to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies 
within  the  tropics.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  those  ideas  of  the  latter  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the 
division  of  Parmenides^  describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest 
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of  tbe  ^Te«'  .SooM  of  tbe  ancfeiitB  rejected  the  notimi  coBeertiitig 
tlie  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  as  a  popular  error.  This^ 
we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  was  the  sentiment  of  Pythagoras,  and 
yfe  learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polybius  had 
adopted  the  ^ame  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154«.  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  paid  no  regard  to  the  ancient  doctrine  and  opinions  concem- 
iBg  the  torrid  zone. 

NOTE   IX.    p.  40. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of 
liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  improrement,  wherever  it  is  esta* 
blished,  waiB  unknowh  in  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  century^  when 
the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
More  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  it  was  introduced  by  Johs 
III.  whose  reign  commenced  1521. 

NOTE  X.    p.  47. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hakluyt,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Portuguese  historian  Garcia  de  Resende.  Some  English 
merchants  having  resolved  to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal,  dispatched  ambassadors  tb  Edward 
^V*  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  Pope's  boll  to  tbe  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  re* 
quest  of  him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended 
voyage.  Edward  was  so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title 
off  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his  orders  in  the  terms  which 
they  desired.  Hakluyt,  Navigations^  Voyagesi  and  Traffics  of 
tbe  English,  vol*  iL  part  ii.  p.  2.  * 

NOTE  XI.    p.  55. 

.  The  time  of  Columbus'  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by 
the  following  circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501 » 
that  he  had,  at  that  time,  been  engaged  forty  years  in  a  sea-faring 
life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  ;  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  bora 
A.  D.  1447.  Life  of  Christ.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Fer- 
dinand.   Churchill's  Collection  of  VoyageS}  vol.  ii.  p.  484»  i85. 

NOTE  XIL    p.  61. 

^h€  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers.  They  invented  the  method,  still  in  use,  of  com- 
puting the  longitude  and  latitude  of  different  places.  According 
to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line  which  encom- 
passes the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees ;  these 
they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fif- 
tten  degrees.    The  country  X  the  Sera  or  Sin^f  being  the  far- 
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tbest  part  of  India  known  to  the  ancientSy  was  supposed,  hj  Ma* 
rinuB  Tyriu8,  the  most  enineat  of  the  aocient  geographers  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
five  d^egrees  to  the  east  of  the  first  meridtao,  passing  through  the 
Fortunate  Islands.  Ptolemsei  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If  this  sup- 
position was  well-founded,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  Chinaj 
was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  degrees  west 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  navigation,  io 
that  direction,  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the 
Portuguese  were  pursuing.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  travels,  had  de« 
scribed  countries,  particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  2ipangri, 
supposed  to  be  Japan,  considerably  to  the  east  of  any  part  of  Asia 
known  to  the  ancients*  Marcui  Paulus  de  Region.  Oriental* 
lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  course,  ^his  country,  as  it  extended 
further  to  the  east,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The 
conclusions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn-  from  inaccurate  observa* 
tions,  were  just.  If  the  suppositions  of  Marinus  had  been  well- 
founded,  and  if  the  countries  which  Marco  Polo  visited  had  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude  Marinus  had  ascer- 
tained, the  proper  and  neareat  course  to  the  East  Indies  must 
have  been  to  steer  directly  west.  Herrera,  dec.  ] .  lib.  i.  c.  2* 
A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  now  discovered  the 
great  error  of  Marinus,  in  supposing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  east  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mistaken,  when  he  reduced 
the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees.  The  longitude  of  the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  em- 
pire is  seven  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But  Columbus  followed  the 
light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of 
writers,  who  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  instructors  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  science  of  geography. 

NOTE  XIIL^p.8a 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart 
far  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  ' 
iiight  they  observed  with  great  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any 
considerable  distance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation, 
it  was  not  known,  that  birds  often  stretched  their  flight  to  an  im- 
«aeDse  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West 
India  islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  nearest  coast.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica, 
vol*  i.  p.  SO.-*— Catesby  saw  an  owl  at  sea,  when  the  ship  was  sit 
hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat.  Hist,  of  Carolina,  pref. 
p.  7.  Hist.  Naturelle  de  M.  BufFon,tom.  xvi.  p.  32.  From  which 
it  appears^  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  seem^ 
to  have  relied  with  86me  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain* 
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This  obserration  is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive 
and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or  nation.  <•  No  one  yet 
knows  (s4ys  he)  to  what  distance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to 
tea  ;  for  my  own  party  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the 
whole  tribe  that  can  be  relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of 
land/'     Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

NOTE   XIV.    p.  89. 

In  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  de- 
scribes one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  a  discoverer. — **  I  discovered  a  river  which  a  galley 
night  easily  enter ;  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  sound,  and  I 
have  found  from  five  to  eight  'fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to 
settle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water, 
through  which  I  could  see  the  sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of 
palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tiallest  and  finest  I  bad  seen, 
and  an  in^nite  number  of  other  large  and  flourishing  trees,  the 
birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful, 
that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the 
night  in  brightness  and  splendour,  so  that  I  often  said,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  your  highnesses  a  fall 
account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could  come  up 
to  the  truth  ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
such  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it.*'  Life  of 
Columbus,  c.  SO* 

NOTE  XV.    p.  93. 

The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  or- 
derly behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  is  very  striking. 
^  The  ki^g  ( says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  hav- 
ing been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed  great  grief  for  our 
loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in 
many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thing 
that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance :  he 
himself,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  possible  care 
that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  both  aboard  .and  on 
shore.     And,  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  relations 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give* me 
all  that  he  had.     I  can  assure  your  highnesses,  that  so  much  care 
would  not  have  been  taken  in  securing  our  effects  in  any  part  of 
Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together  in  one  place  near  his 
palace,  until  the  hpuses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the  cus- 
tody of  it,  wer^  emptied.r— He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of 
armed  men,  who  yr^tched  during  the  whole  night,  and  those  oi|^ 
ghore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  interested  in  our  loss. 
The  people  are  so  affectionate,  so  tractable,  and  so^eaceabkithat 
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I  swear  to  yoar  highnestet*  that  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men , 
nor  a  better  country  in  the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves ;  their  conversation  is  the  sweetest  aud  mildest  in  the 
world,  cheerful,  and  always  accompanied  with  a  smile.  And  al- 
though it  is  trae  that  they  go  naked,  yet  your  highnesses  may 
be  assured  that  they  have  many  very  commendable  customs  ;  the 
king  is  served  with  great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent, 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is  likewise  to  observe  the  won- 
derful memory  which  these  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  know- 
ing every  thing,  which  leads  them  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and 
effects."  Life  of  Colqmbus,  c.  32.  it  is  probable,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opinion 
which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings, 

NOTE  XVI.    p.  99. 

Every  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what 
passed  on  this  occasion,  exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his  in- 
trepidity, his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  spirit,  and  courtly 
address.  *<  I' would  have  been  less  concerned  for  this  misfortune, 
had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  tiipes 
been  exposed  to  the  moat  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  m^ 
infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pleased  our  Lord 
to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  in  which  I  had  now 
been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have  been  convinced, 
and  the  glory  bf  your  highnesses,  and  the  extent  of  your  terri- 
tory increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop 
all  by  my  death.  A]i  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had 
it  not  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  car- 
ried with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest  prosperity,^who  seeing 
themselves  in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their  coming  along 
with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me,  which  prevented  them 
from  returning  as  they  often  had  resolved  to  have  doAe.  But 
besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased,  by  recollecting 
that  I  had  left  my  two  sons  at  school  at  Cordova,  destitute  oT 
friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in  4l  probability 
be  known  that  I  bad  done  sugh  services  as  might  induce  your 
highnesses  to  remember  them«  And  though  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that,  which  tended 
8o  much  to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and  which  I  had  brought 
about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfect,  yet  I  considered, 
that  on  account  of  my' sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that 
glory,  which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this 
confused  state,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which  accompa^ 
niea  your  hi^haesseS}  and  imagined,  that  although  I  should  perish^ 
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and  the  vessel  be  lost^  it  was  possible  that  yott  might  aomehow 

come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  was  attended.     For  that  reason  I  wrote  upon  parch* 
menty  with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  th^kt  I  had 
discovered  the  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many  days  I  had 
done  it,  and  what  course  I  had  followed*     I  mentioned  the  good* 
ivess  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your 
highnesses'  subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  disco* 
vered.  Having  sealed  this  writing,  I  addressed  it  to  yourhighaesses* 
and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver 
it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  fpund  it,  the  prpovsed  reward 
might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another. 
I  then  eaused  a  great  cask  to  be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping 
up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a  cake  of 
wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopt  it  well,  I  cast  it  into 
the  sea.     All  the  men  believed  that  it  was  some  act  of  devotion* 
Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the 
ships  approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet  like  tHe 
first,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  so  that  ifthe  ship  sunk* 
the  cask  remaining  above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guid- 
ance of  fortune." 

NOTE  XVII.    p.  102. 

Some  Spanish  authors,  with  the  meanness  of  national  jealom^^ 
have  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus^  by  in- 
ainuatbg  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  not 
by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising  genius,  but  by  information 
which  he  had  received.     According  to  their  account,  a  veaeel 
having  been  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  wuvds,  was  carried 
before  them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  o£  an  un* 
known  country,  from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty  ;  th^  pilot 
and  three  sailors  being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the  djia- 
tresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of  provisions,  and 
fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.     In  a  few  days  after  their  arrivaly 
all  the  four  died  ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the 
house  of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend,  disclosed  to  hjooy  before 
his  death,  the  secret  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  accidentally 
made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  of  the  voyage^ 
which  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his  undertaking.     Go^ 
mara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  th^  first  author  who  published  this 
story,  Hist.  c.  13.     Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence 
to  support  it.     Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination 
is  known.     Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  sea»port 
towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  sailing  either  to  the  CanarieSt  or  to 
Madeira ;    others,  a  Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.     The  name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  aa  that 
of  the  port  in  which  he  landed  on  his  return*    According  to 
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fl^^ity  h  WM 10  Portugal ;  according  to  otbersy  in  Madeira^or  the 
Azores*  The  year  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is  no  less  un- 
certain. Monson's  Nav.  Tracts.— -ChurchiU,  iii.  371.  No  men- 
tion  is  made  of  this  pilot  or  his  discoveriesy  by  And.  BernaldeSt 
or  Pet.  Martyr,  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with 
his  usual  judgment,  passes  over  it  in  silence.  Oviedb  takes  notice 
o^  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  the  vuU 
gar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  As  Columbus  held  his  course  directly 
west  from  the  Canaries,  and  nevor  varied  it,  some  later  authors 
have  supposed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided 
by  some  previous  information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  the 
principles  on  which  he  founded  all  his  hopes  of  success,  that  by 
holding  a  westerly  course,  he  must  certainly  arrive  at  those  regions 
of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  firm  belief  of  his 
own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without 
deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  in  quea* 
tioD  Columbus'  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America* 
Some  German  authors  ascribe  this  honour  to  Martin  Behaim* 
thek  countryman.  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Behaims  of 
Schwartzbachi  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Imperial  town  of 
Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  MuUer^ 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such 
knowledge  of  cosmography,  as  excited  a  desire  of  ezploting  those 
regions,  the  situation  and  qualities  of  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, under  that  able  roaster,  to  investigate  and  describe.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all  the  ad« 
venturous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman 
Sehedel,  of  whose  Chronicon  Mundi  a  German  translation  was 
printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmographer 
r^sed  him,  in  conjunction  with  Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year  1483.  In  that 
voyage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  He 
settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  .the  Azores,  and  was  a  par« 
ticular  friend  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Ma* 
gcUan  had  a  terrestrial  globe  made  by  Behaim,  db  which  he  de- 
monstrated the  course  that  he  purposed  to  hold  in  search  of  the 
communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterwards  dis^ 
covered.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19* 
I9  the  year  1492,  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and 
left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  family.  Thus  far  the  story 
of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  veil  authenticated ;  but  the  ac- 
count of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge 
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of  Bebaim  but  what  7  derived  from  a  frivolous  'Dfasertattoil  d* 
▼ero  Novi  Orbis  Inventorei  published  at  Francfort,  A.  D.  1714^ 
by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced^  by  the  authority  of  Her- 
rera,  to  suppose  that  fiehaim  was  not  a  native  of  Germany  ;  but 
from  more  full  and  accurate  information,  communicated  to  me  by 
the  learned  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster,  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
I  was  mistaken.  Dr.  Forster  has  been  likewise  so  grood  as  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  Behaim's  map,  as  published  by  Doppel- 
mayer  in  his  account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artists  of  Nu- 
remberg. From  this  map,  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical 
knowledge  of  that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid 
down  in  its  true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Behaim  had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  re- 
gion in  America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an  island  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be 
some  part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He 
places  it  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  isles,  and  I  sus« 
pect  it  to  be  an  imaginary  island,  which  has  been  admitted  into 
^ome  ancient  maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  legend  of  the 
Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  faba- 
lous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambriensis  ap. 
Missingham  Florilegium  Sanctorum,  p.  427* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America 
teem  not  to*  rest  on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth.^ 
century,  according  to  Powell,  a  dispute  having  arisen  among  fke 
sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  king  of  North* Wales,  concerning  the 
succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  weary  df 
this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more  quiet 
settlement.  He  steered  due  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the  north, 
and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so 
desirable,  that  he  returned  to  Wales,  and  carred  thither  several 
of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
iLbout  the  year  1170,  and  after  that,  he  and  his  colony  were  heard 
of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose 
testimony  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  published  his  his- 
tory above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which  be  re- 
lates. Anfiong  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Wel^  at 
that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction  so  remote  must  have 
been  very  imperfectly  preservedt  and  would  require  to  be  con- 
firmed by  some  author  of  greater  credit,  and  nearer  to  the  seni 
pf  Madoc's  voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed 
appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Meredith  ap  Rhees,  a  Welsh  bard 
who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  witness  of 
tnuch  more  credit  than  Powell.  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by 
Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madpc, 
dbsatisfied  withbia  dpmestip  situatiooi*  employed  himself  in  seardv^ 
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mg  tlie  ocetn  for  new  pomtsions.  But  even  if  we  tdmit  the 
authenticity  of  Powell's  stery,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ua* 
known  country  which  Madoc  discovered  by  steering  west,  in 
such  a  course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of 
Americai  The  naval  skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century 
was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage.  If  he  made  any  discovery 
at  all*  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or  some  other  of 
the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of  the  Welsh  langruage  with  some 
dialects  spoken  in  America,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  the  truth  of  Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity 
has  been  observed  in  so  few  instances,  and  in  some  of  these  is  so 
obscure,  or  so  fanciful,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
casual  resemblance  of  a  small  number  of  words.  There  is  a  bird^ 
which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Penguin.  This  word  in  the  Welsh 
language  signifies  IVkUe'head.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America,  men* 
tton  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  penguin, 
observes,  that  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  *^  sa 
that  we  must  resign  every  hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypo* 
thesis  of  retriving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New  World.'*  Phi- 
los.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91 »  &c.  Beside  this,  if  the  Welsh 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled  in  any  part 
of  America,  some  remaina  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites  must 
have  been  found  among  their  descendants,,  when,  they  were  dia* 
covered  about  three  hundred  years  posterior  to  their  migration  } 
a  period  so  short,  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  we  cannot  well  sup- 
pose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  forgotten. 
Jbord  Lyttleton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his  HiHpry  of 
Henry  II.  p.  S71*  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning 
the  discoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the  truth  of  hia 
story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, seem  to  be  better  founded  than  those  of  the  Germans  or 
Welsh.  The  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the. 
middle  ages  for  the  boldness  and  extent  of  their  maritime  excur^ 
sions.  In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered,  and  planted  a  colony 
in  Iceland.  In  982,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  established 
settlements  there.  From  that,  some  of  their  navigators  proceeded 
towards  the  west,  and  discovered  a  country  more  inviting  than 
those  horrid  regions  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Accord* 
ing  to  their  representation,  this  country  was  sandy  on  the  coasts, 
but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood,  on  which 
account  they  gave  it  the  vMSLt.ot  HMc4and  and  Mark4andt  an4 
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having  afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the  vine  which  bom 
grapes,  they  called  it  lVin4and.  The  credit  of  this  story  restSy 
aa  far  as  I  know»  on'  the  authority  of  the  taga^  or  chronicle  of 
ling  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or  SturUutmSf  pub« 
Kshed  by  Perinskiold  at  Stockholm  A.  D.  1697.  As  Snorro 
was  born  in  the  year  1 179^  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about 
two  centuries  after  the  event  which  he  rebtes.  His  account  of 
the  navigation  and  discoveries  of  Biortif  and  his  companion  Liefi 
is  a  very  rude  confused  tale,  p.  1(H.  IJOi.  S26«  It  is  impossible 
to  discover  from  him»  what  part  of  America  it  was  in  which  the 
Norwegians  landed.  According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of 
the  days  and  nightSy  it  must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty- 
eight  degree  of  latitude*  on  sonoe  part  of  the  coast  of  L.abradore» 
approaching  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's  Straits.  Grapes^ 
certainly^  are  not  the  production  of  that  country.  Torfeos  sup- 
poses that  there  is  an  error  in  the  test,  by  rectifying  of  which» 
the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  supposed  to  be' 
situated  in  latitude  49*^.  But  neither  is  that  the  regrion  of  the 
vine  in  America.  From  perusing  Snorro's  tale,  I  should  thmk 
that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corresponds  best  with  that 
of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes,  however, 
are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  island.  Other  conjectures 
are  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  a  I 'Hist,  de  Dennem.  175, 
&c.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
north,  to  examine  them.  It  seems  manifest,  that  if  the  Norwe* 
gians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their  at- 
tempts to  plant  colonies  proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge 
of  it  was  soon  lost. 

NOTE  XVIII.    p.  103. 

Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentlemen,  residing  at 
that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  account 
of  the  transacti(^n8  of  that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  oc- 
curred, describes  the  sentiments  with  which  he  himself  and  hii 
learned  correspondents  were  affected,  in  very  striking  terms. 
^  PrsB  Ixtitia  prosiluisse  te,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prae  gaudio  tem- 
perasse,  quando  litetas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodum  orhe 
latenti  hactenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  mi  suavissime  Pompont,  insi- 
nuasti.  £x  tuis  ipse  Uteris  colligo,  quid  senseris.  Sonsistt  auteni, 
tantique  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  summa  doctrina  insignitum  de- 
cuit.  Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  prsestari  potest  ingeniis,  isto 
suavior  ?  quod  condiment um  gratius  ?  A  me  facio  conjectoran* 
Beari  sentio  spiritus  meos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentes  aH- 
quos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecn- 
niarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri  avari,  libidinibus  obscceni ;  no8« 
tras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo  pleni  aliquando  fuerimus,  contem- 
plando,  hujuscemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamus."  fpist.  15S» 
Pomponio  Lsto. 
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NOTE  XIX.    p.  114. 

So  firmly  Prere  men  of  science^  in  that  tgCf  pennaded  that  the 
countries  which  Columbus  had  discovered  were  connected  with 
the  East  Indies,  that  Bemaldes»  the  Cora  de  k>8  Palacios,  who 
seems  to  have  been  ne  inconsiderable  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  cosmography!  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island^  but  a  part 
of  the  continent)  and  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan. 
This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  vms 
his  guest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  f 
and  he  supports  it  by  several  argumdits,  mostly  founded  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  '  MS.  penes  me*  Antonio 
Gallo,  who  was  secretary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa  towards  the 
clo«e  of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  account  of  the 
navigations  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  Colombus,  annexed 
to  his  Opuscula  Historica  de  rebus  populi  Genvensis ;  in  which 
he  informs  us  from  letters  of  Columbus  which  he  himself  had  seen^ 
that  it  «ras  his  opinion,  founded  upon  nautical  observations,  that 
one  of  the  islands  he  liad  discovered  was  distant  only  two  hours 
or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in  the  charts  of  the 

feographers  of  that  age,  wds  laid  down  upon  the  authority  of 
tolemy,  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asia*  From 
this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  continent  did  not  ob- 
struct the  navigation,  there  must  be  a  short  and  easy  access,  by 
holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreme  reg^ion  of  the  East. 
Muratori  Scriptores  Ren  Italicarum,  voL  xxiii.  p«  S04/* 

NOTE  XX.    p.  119. 

Bernaldes,  the  Cura  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary 
writer,  says,  that  five  hundred  of  these  captives  were  sent  to  Spain* 
and  sold  publicly  in  Seville  as  slaves  ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of 
climate,  and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they  all 
died  in  a  short  time.     MS.  penes^me* 

NOTE  XXI.    p.  13a 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions 
eoncerning  the  countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  vie 
lent  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led 
him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstanced  concurred  in 
proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted 
this  erroneous  principle*  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  in- 
duced him  to  fall  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c.  102. 
that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  highest  land  in  the  earth  ; 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  this 
I  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  person  of 
so  much  sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  reports 
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of  such  a  fabulous  author  asMandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other 
discoverers  were  obliged  to  follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find; 
and  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Andr. 
Bernaldes,  the  friend  of  Colurobus,  that  no  inconsiderable  degree 
pf  credit  was  given  to  the  testimony  of  Mandeville  in  that  age. 
Bernaldes  frequently  quotes  him,  and  always  with  respect. 

NOTE   XXII.     p.  140. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo^  the  most 
ancient  Spanish  historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera,  consider  0|e- 
da,  or  his  companion  Vespucci,  as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America.     They  uniformly  ascribe  this  honour  to  Co- 
lumbus.    Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment  against 
Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering  ifito 
that  of  Portugal,  may  have  prompted  those  writers  to  conceal 
the   actions  which  he  performed.      But  Martyr  and  Benzoni, 
both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  with   the  same  prejudice. 
Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author ;    he  resided  in  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  to  be  exactly  informed  with 
respect  to  all  public  transactions  ;  and  yet,  neither  in  his  Decads, 
the  first  general  history  published  of  the^ew  World,  nor  in  his 
Epistlesj  which  contain  an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  events  of 
his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour  of  having  first 
discovered  the  continent.      Benxoni  went  as  an  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time. 
He  appears  to  have  been  animated  with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Italy,  his  native  country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the 
exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci.     Herrera,  who  compiled 
his  general  history  of  America  from  the  most  authentic  records, 
not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  but  accuses  Vespucci  of  fal- 
sifying the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which  he  made  to  the  New 
World,  and  of  confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  in  order  that 
he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  discovered  the 
continent.     Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.     He  asserts,  that  by  a  judi- 
cial inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal,  it  was  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  Ojeda  himself,  that  he  touched  at  Hispanioha 
when  returning  to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage ;  whereas  Vespucci 
gave  out  that  they  returned  directly  to  Cadiz  from  the  coast  of 
Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola  only  in  their  second  voyage  ; 
and  that  he  had  finished  the  voyage  in  five  months  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  Vespueci's  account,  he  had  employed  seventeen  months 
in  performing  it.    Viaggio  primode  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  S6.   Viag. 
secundo,  p.  45.    Herrera  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  inquest 
in  another  part  of  his  Decads,  and  to  the  same  effect.     Her.  dec. 
l.iib.  vii.  c.  5.     Columbus  was  in  Hispaniola  when  Ojeda  ar- 
rived there,  and  had  by  that  time  come  to  an  agreement  with  RoU 
dafly  who  opposed  Ojeda's  attempt  to  excite  a  new  inaurrection^ 
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mud)  of'ConseqncQcey  bis  voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that 
of  the  admiral*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84>.  Accordinpr  to  Ves- 
pucci's accoanti  he  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  May  10th,  1497* 
Viga.  primo,  p.  6.  At  that  time  Columbus  was  iu.  the  court  of 
Spain  preparing  for  his  voyage,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  favour.  The  affairs  of  the  New  World  were 
at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  friend 
of  Columbus.  It  is  not  probable,  that  at  that  period  a  commis* 
sion  would  be  granted  to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  ad- 
miral, by  undertaking  a  voyage  which  he  himself  intended  to  per- 
form. Fonseca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  licence 
for  bis  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the 
direction  of  Indian  affairs,  until  the  death  of  prince  John,  which 
happened  September  1497»  P*  Martyr,  £p.  182*  several  montha 
posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci  pretends  to  have  set  out 
upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  Florence 
by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.-D^  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no 
merit,  written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  con- 
tends  for  his  countryman's  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  producea 
DO  new  evidence  to  support  it.  We  learn  from  him  that  Ves- 
pucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year 
1510,  and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At  what 
time  the  name  of  Amsrica  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New 
World,  is  not  certain* 

NOTE  XXIII.    p.  179. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so 
extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  ac- 
quired in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  *<  I  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and 
powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbaroua 
nations,  their  .messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare,  in 
as  ample  form  as  1  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one 
and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and 
one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been 
or  ihall  be  in  the  world,  are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to 
pass,  through  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than  five 
thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into  different  jparta 
of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  provmces, 
because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they 
bave  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preservation ; 
therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to 
•oe  man,  named  St.  Peter,  whom  he  constituted  the  lord  and  head 
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of  all  the  humaD  race,  that  al!  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are 
boiHy  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  mie^ht  yield 
obedience  nnto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  hi$ 
jurisdiction^  and  commanded  him  to.  establish  his  residence  in 
Rome,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  the  government  of  the  world* 
He  likewise  promised  and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  autho- 
irity  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all 
Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  what- 
ever sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the-  name  of 
Pope^  which  signifies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because 
he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  this  holy  father,  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their 
lord  and  king,  and  the  superior  of  the  universe.  The  same  has 
been  observed  with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been 
chosen  to  the  pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues^  and  will  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'^  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  grant 
of  these  islands,  and  of  Tierra  Firme  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the 
catholic  kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of 
glorious  memory,  and  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all 
they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds  passed 
iipon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see  if  you  desire  it.   Thus  his 
najesty  is  king  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in* 
virtue  of  this  donation  ;  and,  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid^  roost  of 
the  islands  to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognized 
bis  majesty,  and  now  yield  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  their 
lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance ;  and  instantly  as  soon  as 
they  received  information,  they  obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by 
the  king  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith ; 
and  all  these,  of  their  own  free  will,  without  any  recompence  or 
gratuity,  became  Christians,  dnd  continue  to  be  so  ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty having  received  them  graciously  under  his  protection,  has 
commanded  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
other  subjects  and  vassals.     You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in 
the  same  manner.     Therefore  I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to 
consider  attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you  ;  and  that  you 
may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is 
reasonable,  in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as  the 
superior  and  guide  of  the  universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father 
called  the  pope,  in  his  own  right,  and  his  majesty  by  his  appoint- 
ment, as  king  and  sovereign  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra 
Firmd  ;  and  that  you  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy  fathers  shall 
declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.    If  you 
do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which  you  are  bound 
and  obliged  ;  and  his  majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you 
with  love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren»  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  th«  enjoyment  of  all 
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yea  petMis,  in  the  nmt  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privitegesi 
ezemptioDSy  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  coitiply,  or  malici« 
ously  delay  to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  Ood^  I 
will  enter  your  country  by  force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  yoa 
with  the  utmost  violence*  I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obe« 
didnce  to  the  church  and  the  king,  I  will  take  your  wives  and 
children  I  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them 
according  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  ;  I  will  seize  your  goods  and 
do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And 
I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  calamities  which  shall  follow 
are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  roe,  or  ths 
gentlemen  who  serve  under  me ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  de« 
claration  and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  pito 
sent  to  grant  roe  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  p.  l^.  ^ 

NOTE  XXIV.    p.  191. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes,  that  of  the  hundred 
and  ninety  men  whom  he  took  with  Him,  there  were  never  above 
eighty  fit  for  service  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they  suffer  frona 
hunger,  fatigue  and  sickness.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.'16.  P* 
Mart,  decad.  226. 

NOTE  XXV.    p.  202. 

Fonseca,  bishop  of  Valencia,  the  principal  director  of  American 
affairs,  had  eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  commendatot 
Lope  de  Conchillos,  his  chief  associate  in  that  department,  eleven 
hundred ;  and  other  favourites  had  considerable  numbers.  They 
tent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  those  slaves  to  the 
planters.     Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 

NOTE  XXVI.    p.  223. 

Though  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  thati 
the  other  regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  wa- 
ter in  Yucatan.  This  peninsula  projects  from  the  continent  a 
hundred  leagues,  but,  where  broadest,  does  not  extend  above 
twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  only  without 
mountains,  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  ground.  The 
inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  pits,  and  wherever  they 
dig  them,  find  it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those  cir* 
cuffistances,  that  this  country  was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea. 
Herrers  Descriptio  Indise  Occidentalis,  p.  14.  Histoire  Na^* 
turelle,  par  M.  de  Buffon,  tom.  1.  p.  593. 

NOTE  XXVII.    p.  225. 

M.  Clavigero  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaniardi 
VOL.  u.  NO.  12.  fib 
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who  sailed  with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying,  in  the  wsrmtk 
of  their  imigination,  that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan^ 
adorned  with  towers  and  cupolas,  I  know  not  what  translation 
of  mj  history  he  has  consulted,  (for  his  quotation  from  it  is  not 
taken  from  the  original)  but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building' 
erected  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome, 
a  structure  which  their  utmost  skill  in  architecture  was  incapable 
of  rearing.  My  words  are,  that  they  fancied  the  villages  which 
they  saw  from  their  ships  **  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers  and 
pinacles."  Bypinacles  I  meant  some  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  building  ;  and  the  passage  is  translated  almost  literally  front 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 .  In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new 
countries  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  that  age,  this  warmth 
of  admiration  is  conspicuous  ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new 
objects  in  the  most  splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  com* 
panions  first  beheld  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than 
any  that  they  had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dignified  it  by  the 
name  of  Grand  CairOf  B.  Diaz.  c.  2.  From  the  same  cause  Gri- 
jalva  and  his  associates  thought  the  country  along  the  coast  of 
which  they  held  their  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 

NOTE   XXVIII.    p.  231. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  ac« 
cording  to  M.  Cassini,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  feet* 
The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  is 
ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P.  Feuille,  is  thir- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height, 
of  Chimborazzo,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  less  than  seven  thou« 
sand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
ancient  continent.  Voyage  de  D.  Juan  UUoa,  Observations  As- 
tron.  et  Phisiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line  of  congelation  on 
Chimborazzo,  or  that  part  of- the  mountain  which  is  covered  per« . 
petually  with  snow,  is  no  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  from  its  submit.  Prevot.  Hist.  Gener..de8  Voyages,  vol* 
xiii.  p.  636. 

NOTE   XXIX.    p.  231. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  than 
general  assertions,  I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  an  eye* 
witness,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents  what  he  felt  when  such  nevr 
objects  were  first  presented  to  bis  view.  **  While  I  resided  in 
Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography  that  the 
mouth  of  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  an  hundrsd  and  fifty  miles  ia 
breadth,  I  considered  it  as  an  exaggeration^  because  in  this  heini« 
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sphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  rivers.  When  I  ap- 
proached its  mouthy  I  had  the  inost  vehement  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth  with  my  own  eyes  ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be 
exactly  as  it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from 
one  circumstance  :  when  we  took  our  departure  from  Monte 
Video,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  diminished,  we 
sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  oppoi- 
site  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  w^hen  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  we  could  not  discern  land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been  in  some  great  ocean* 
Indeed  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  sea,  if  the  fresh  water  of 
the  river,  which  was  turbed  like  the  Po,  had  not  satisfied  us  that 
it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  another  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  and  where  it  is  still  much  narrower,  it  is  not 
only  impossible  to  discern  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  indeed  very 
low  and  flat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houses  or  the  tops  of 
the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Colonia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.''  Lettera  prima,  published  by  Muratori,  II 
Chiistianesimo  Felice,  &c.  i.  p.  257* 

NOTE  XXX.    p.  233. 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  are  the  coun^, 
tries  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  ;  and  in  every  part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  it 
frozen  during  winter  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet ;  the  earth 
is  covered  with  snow  as  deep ;  almost  all  the  birds  fly,  during  that 
season,  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  The  country 
of  the  Eskimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the 
south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that  even  the  in* 
dustry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  cultivation. 

I 

NOTE   XXXI.     p.  236. 

Acosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endea- 
Toured  to  account  for  the  diiferent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and 
new  continents,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each. 
Hist.  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  and  iii.  M.  de  BufFon  adopts  this  theory, 
and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observations,  but  has  em- 
ployed his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  embellish- 
ing and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may 
be  added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much 
importance  in  every  inquiry  concerning  the  temperature  of  various 
climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land',  it  mus.t  in  its  passage  rob 
the  surface  of  some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this,  the  coldness 
of  the  wind  is  abated^     j^t  if  it  cootinue  to  blow  in  the  tame  di« 
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Yectioiiy  it  will  conie»  by  degrees,  to  pass  over  a  sartaee  alreadf 
rooled)  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own  keem 
tieis.  Thus  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  knd  it  brings  on 
all  tbe  severity  of  intense  frost. 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  tbe 
Superficial  tY^t^r  must  ht  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree, 
land  the  wind  proportionally  warmed.  Bat  the  saperficial  and 
scolder  water  becoming  specifically  heavier  than  the  warmer  watef 
%elow  it  descends  ;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its  place,  which,  as  it 
tomes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air  which 
passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  the  super* 
icial  water,  and  "successive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and 
ihe  consequent  successive  abatement  of  coldness  in  the  air,  is  aided 
^y  the  agitation  caused  in  the  sea  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides.  This  will  go  on,  and 
the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  the  whole 
water  is  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  surface  is  no  longer 
removed  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  fast  enough  to  hinder  it 
^om  being  arrested  by  frost.  Whenever  the  surface  freeaes, 
the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  water  from  below,  and  it 
goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter 
frosts  in  extensive  continents ;  their  mildness  in  small  islands  ;  and 
*thc  superior  rigour  of  winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America 
^ith  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  In  the  north-webt  parts  of 
'Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  west  winds, 
Which  usually  blow  in  the  months  of  No]^ember,  December,  and 
part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats 
the  surface,  which  must  therefor^  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of 
the  wind.  But  the  same  wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it, 
brings  up  the  colder  water  from  below,  and  thus  is  continually 
losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  wind 
or  air  passing  over  it,  proceeds  from  the  following  circumstance, 
-that  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  sea,  its  surface  caanot 
be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  the  sun's  rays ;  whereas  the  ground, 
-subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  acquires  great  heat.  When, 
therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is  soon  raised 
to  a  heat  almost  intolerable  :  but  during  its  passage  over  an  ex* 
tensive  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled  ;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the 
farthest  shore,  it  is  again  fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  con* 

tinents  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the 

same  latitude ;    and  for  the  superior  warmth  in  summer  which 

4arge  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate  or  colder  zones  of  tbe 

-earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that^f  ishndt.    The  heat  of « 


«K8iBle  depeoda  not  only  upoft  the  iknaediaU  effect  of  the  sur'i^ 
wKySf  ^^  OQ  their  contioued  operatioDy  on  the  effect  which  they  have 
formerly  produced}  and  which  remains  lor  somiB  time  ia  the  ground* 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  day  ia  warmest  ahout  two  in  the  afler- 
noon»  the  summer  warmest  ahout  the  middle^f  July,  and  the  wim 
ter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January* 

The  forests  which  cover  America^  and  hinder  the  sua-beam* 
from  heating  the  ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  temperate  cli^ 
mate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  ground,  not  being  heated,  can?* 
not  heat  the  air ;  and  the  leaves,  wbich  receive  the  rays  inters 
cepted  from  the  ground*,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to, 
absfnrb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  it  is-^  known  fact,, 
that  the  vegetative  power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  perspiration  from 
the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  perspiration  produces  a 
eold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration.  Thus  the' 
effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  is  prodigi^ 
ously  diminished.  For  those  observations,  which  throw  much 
additional  light  on  this  curious  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  my  inge*. 
nious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  ia  the. 
luiiversity  of  Edinburgh. 

note;  XXXII.     p.  236. 

The  climate  of  Brasil  has  been  described  by  two  eminent  natu- 
ralists, Piso  and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  with  a  philosoiphical 
accuracy,  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many 
other  provinces  in  America.  Both  represent  it  as  temperate  and- 
mild,  when  compared  with  tbe  climate  of  Africa*  They  ascribe 
this  chiefly  to  the  refreshing  vrind  which  blows  continually  frfm 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  bjut  chilly  through  the  night» 
insomnch,  that  the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.. 
f  iso  de  Medicina  Brasiliensi,  lib.  i.  p.  I,  &c.  Margravius  Histor, 
Rerum  Natural.  Brasiliae,  lib.  tiii*  c.  S.  p.  264>.  Nieuhoff,  who 
resided  }ong  in  Brasil,  confirms  their  description.  Churchill's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  GumilU,  who  was  a  missionary  many 
years  ^imong  the  Indians  upon  the  rifer  Qronoco,  gives  a  similar 
description  of  the  temperature  of  th^  climate  there.  Hist,  der 
I'OreQpqi^i  torn*  i*  p«  ^6.  P.  Acugna  felt  a  very  considerable 
4egr^  of  cold  i^  ^^^  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ama«^ 
^ops»  ^eUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  $6.  M*  Biet,  who  lived  a  considerable 
time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a  similfir  account  of  the  temperature  of  th^t 
olifpatp,  dtud  ^scribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France^ 
£quii)px,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  from  these  de«. 
scnptipns  tl^aa  tbfit  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  African  co^st  givea 
by  M*  Adamson.     Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim. 

NOTE  XXXIII.    p.  237. 
Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  iHt 
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the  year  1739.     In  latitude  44®  sooth,  they  began  to  feel  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold.     In  latitude  48®,  they  meet  with  islands 
of  floating  ice.     Histoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Anstrales, 
torn.  ii.  256,  5cc.     Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude  59*. 
Id.  torn.  i.  p.  47.     Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Pa- 
tagonia, latitude  50°  33'  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
which  is  midsummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty-first  of 
December  being  the  longest  day  there,  compares  the  climate  to 
that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter.     Voyages  by  Hawkes- 
worth,  i.  25.     Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del  Fuego,  in 
ihe  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55°y  on  the  sixteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, which  corresponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere, 
two  of  his  attendants  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and  all 
the  party  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  perishing.     Id.  ii. 
51,  52.     By  the  fourteenth  of  March,  corresponding  to  Septem- 
ber in  our  hemisphere,   winter  was  set  in   with  rigour,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  snow.    Ibid.  72.     Captain  Cook»in 
his  voyage  towards  the  South  pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  in- 
stances of  the  extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this  region 
of  the  globe.    <*  Who  would  have  thought  (says  he)  that  an  island, 
of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagues  in  circuit,  situated  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  54^°  and  55^9  should  in  the  very  height  of 
summer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered  many  fathoms  deem,  with 
frozen  snow ;  but  more  especially  the  S.  W.  coast  ?  The  very 
summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ; 
but  the  quantity  that  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coast  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of 
considerable  height.     Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  cold  prevails  in  the  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the 
year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude  31®  39^  N.  He  often 
found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the 
freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  April 
the  standing  waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow 
frequently  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  excessive  cold.  In  travelling  from 
Indostan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Boutan 
Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the  descent  on  the  other  side  is  not 
in  equal  proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  re- 
gion, extremely  bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraoixlioary 
cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
same  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elevation. 
Some  of  them  are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of 
cold,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Americaj  seems  to  be  tKe 
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fonn  oF  the  continent  there.     Its  hreadth  gradually  decreases  as 
it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards*  and  from  the  bay  of  St. 
JuUan  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are  much  con- 
tracted.    On  the  east  and  west  sides,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.     From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that 
a  great  extent  of  sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land, 
reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole.     In  which  ever  of  these  directions 
the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the  Magellanic 
regions,  by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water,  nor  is  the  land 
there  of  such  extent  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree 
of  heat  in  its  progress  over  it.     These  circumstances  concur  in 
rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  th*is  district  of  America, 
more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental 
climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of  summer 
heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  a  corresponding  northefn 
latitude.'    The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part 
of  America,  after  blowing  oyer  a  great  continent.     But  from  an 
attentive  survey  of  its  position,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  ten« 
dency,  rather  to  diminish  than  augment  the  degree  of  heat.    The 
southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  tHe  termination  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,   which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  from  north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  conti- 
nent.    The  most  sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Bra- 
ail,  Paraguay^  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  east  of  tl^ 
Magellanic  regions.   The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the 
tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of  them.    The 
north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  an  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its 
passage  over  torrid  regions ;   but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  must 
have  swept  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  comes  impreg- 
nated with- the  cold  of  that  frozen  region* 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  con- 
tinent in  that  region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy, 
it  appears  to  be  certain  from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  that 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  south  pole,  which  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern  ocean. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239,  &c.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote 
frozen  continent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America^ 
and  affect  its  cHmate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention* 

NOTE  XXXIV.    p.  239. 

M.  Condamine  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observers 
of  the  interior  state  of  South  America :  <<  After  descending 
from  the  Andes,  (says  he)  one  beholds  a  vast  and  uniform  pros- 
pect of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing  more.  One  treads  upon 
the  earth,  but  does  not  see  it ;  a^  it  is  so  entirely  covered  with 
luxuriant  plants,  weeds^  and  shrub?,  that  it  would  require  a  coOf- 

3b* 
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eiderable  degree  cf  labour  to  cle^r  it»  for  the  ftpace  of  a  foot.^ 
Relation  abreg^  d'un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.     One  of  the  singi}^ 
larities  in  the  forests  is  a  sort  of  osiers,  or  withs,  called  b^jucot 
by  the  Spaniards,  Uane^  by  the  French,  and  nihbei  by  the  In« 
dians,  which  are  usually  enaployed  as  ropes  in  America.     This 
is  one  of  the  parasitical  plants,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it 
meets  with,  and  rising  above  their  highest  branches^  its  tendriU 
descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into  the  ground,  take  root,  rise 
up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend  alternately. 
Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  acci« 
dent,  and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,'  which  resem- 
bles the  rigging  of  a  sHtp.     Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99« 
These  withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man.     lb.  p.  75* 
M.  Bouguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru  perfectly  resembles 
this   description.     Voyage   au   Peru,  p.    16.     Oviedo  g^ves   a 
similar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America.  Hiet. 
lib.  ix.  p.  144.  D.     The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  over- 
flowed, that  they  are  obliged  to  reside  on  the  summit  of  some 
rising  ground  during  some  part  of  the  year,  and  have  no  commu* 
nication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance.     Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,  torn.  x.  p.  187.     Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  description 
of  the  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  those  countries  of 
America  which  lie  between  the  tropics.     Origen  de  los  Indios, 
lib.  ii.  c.  5.  ^  4,  5.     The  incredible  hardships  to  which  Gon- 
salez  Pizarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into  tbe  coun** 
try  to  the  cast  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  striking  idea  of  that 
part  of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state.     GarciL  de  la 
Vega,  Royal  Comment,  of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 5. 

NOTE  XXXV.    p.  241. 

The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  always  of  a  size 
^inferior  to  those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of 
the  moose-deer  which  have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to 
have  been  an  animal  of  great  size.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio^ 
a  considerable  number  of  bones  of  an  immense  magnitude  have 
been  found.  The  place  where  this  discovery  has  been  made  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  tbe 
river  Scioto  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the  side  of  the  marsh  called  the  Salt. 
Lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vast  quantities  about  five  or  six  feet 
under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge 
of  the  Lick.  Journal  (yf  Colonel  George  Croglan^  MS*  penes  we* 
This  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map* . 
These  bones  must  have  belon^fed  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk  % 
but  paturali§t8  being  acquainted  >rith  no  living  qreatur^  of  sgcllL 
size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  mineral  ^ub« 
stances.     Upon  receiving  a  greater  PMPibf r  q{  specim^oi^  aa4 . 


after  inspecting  them  more  narrowly,  they  are  now  allowed  to  be 
the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  elephant  is  the  largest,  known 
quadruped)  and  the  tusks  which  were  found  nearly  resembledt 
both  in  form  and  quality,  the  tusks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  con* 
eluded  that  the  carcases  deposited  on  the  Ohio  were  of  that  spe« 
cies.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  persons  of  our  age  best  qua* 
lified  to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accurately  ex- 
amined 'several  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders,  and  jawbones,  sent 
from  the  Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  some  huge  carnivorQU3  animal, 
of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones 
of  the  same  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for  their  size,  have  been 
found  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jeniseia,  and  Lena, 
in  Siberia.  Stralhrenherg* s  Description  of  the  North  and  East 
Farts  of  Europe  and  jisia^  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant  seems  to 
be  contined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zoner;  and  never  multiplies 
beyond  it.  In  such  cold  regions  as  those  bordering  on  the  fro- 
zen sea,  he  could  not  live.  The  existence  of  such  large  animals 
in  America  might  open  a  wide  field  fdr  conjecture.  The  more, 
we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  consider  the  variety  of  her 
productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied  that  astonishiog 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by  convulsions 
and  revolutions,  of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history. 

NOTE  XXXVI.    p.  241. 

This  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  Americn 
may  be  imputed  to  some  of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, which  are  situated  either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  iq  . 
countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  increase  of  heat,  and  diversity 
of  food,  prevent  sheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the  same 
size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh 
is  not  sp  juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America, 
where  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grasses  which  spring  up  naturally  ia 
their  pasture-grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell,  p.  151.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  catt]e  is 
not  raised  in  any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  pro* 
vinces,  and  rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle^ 
The  general  treatment  of  their  horses  and  horned*  (iattle  is  inju^ 
dicious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  colonies. ,  These  circum- 
stances contribute  more',  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the  horsesj^ 
cows,  and  sheep,  of  many  of  the  North  American  province^. 

NOTE  XXXVII.    p.  242. 

In  the  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  visitjition  of  tbosp  destructive  insects,,  the  particulars  of 
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which  Herrera  d«scrib«fl,  and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters.  After  trying  various 
methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  implore  pro- 
tection of  the  saints  ;  but  as  the  calaniity  was  new,  they  were  at 
a  loss  to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  efiFec- 
tual  aid.  They  cast  lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom 
they  should  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Satur,ni- 
nus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great  solemnity,  and  im- 
mediately, adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  begat  to  abate.  Her- 
rera, dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107* 

NOTE  XXXVIII.    p.  244. 

The  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americalns 
supposes  this  difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and 
that  a  place  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator  in  (he  old  continent^ 
is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degrees  from  it  in  America* 
torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  observations  carried  on  during 
thirty  years,  contends  that  the  difference  is  equal  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.     Present  State,  &c.  p.  257* 

NOTE   XXXIX.     p.  244. 

January  S,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's 
river  in  East  Florida,  observed  a  frost  so  intense,  that  in  one  night 
the  ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river* 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St.  Augustin,  were  de- 
stroyed. Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  instances  of  the  ex- 
traordinary operations  of  cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  State,  p.  206, 
&c.  February  7th,  1747j  the  frost  at  Charlestown  was  so  intenac* 
that  a  person  having  carried  two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  split  to  pieces,  and  the  water  con- 
verted into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen,-  where  there  was  a 
fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  large  live  eel,  was 
frozen  to  the  bottom.  Almost  all  the  orange  and  olive  trees 
were  destroyed.  Description  of  South  Carolina,  8vo*  Lond* 
1761. 

NOTE  XL.    p.245. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a 
country  every  where  level,  and  so  low,  that  during  the  rainy  sea- 
sons it  is  usually  covered  with  water  near  two  feet  in  height* 
This  renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface,  for  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure^  and  such  as 
has  been  transported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of  the  Esse- 
cnebo,  thirty  cropes  of  ratan  canes  have  been  raised  successively, 
whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands  not  more  than  two  is  ever 
expected  from  the  richest  land.     The  estpedients  by  which  thfi 
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planters  endeavour  to  dimioish  this  excegeive  fertility  of  so3  are 
varioQS.     Bancroft)  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p«  IO9  &c. 

NOTE  XLL    p.  254. 

MuUer  seems  to  have  believed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that 
ibe  Cape  had  been  doubled,  torn.  i.  p.  11,  &c. ;  and  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  give  some  countenance  to  it, 
by  the  manner  in  which  Tschukciskoinos  is  laid  down  in  their 
charts.  But  I  am  assured  from  undoubted  authority,  that  no 
Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape,  and  it  the  country 
of  Tschutki  is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  im- 
perfectly known. 

NOTE  XLII.    p.  257. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geo* 
graphical  disquisition,  many  curious  observations  might  arise 
from  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  two  Russian  voyages,  and 
the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the  po- 
sition which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  visited. 
The  weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the 
sun  or  stars,  and  the  position  of  the  islands  and  supposed  conti- 
nents was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning,  not  by  observa- 
tion. Behring,  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much  farther  towards 
the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by  Behring, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  ia 
the  236th  degree  of  longitude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle 
of  Ferro,  and  in  58^  28'  of  latitude.  Tschirikow  came  upon  the 
same  coast  in  longit.  241^,  lat.  56"^.  MuUer,  i.  248,  249.  The 
former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  Port  of  Petro- 
pawiowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65 
degrees.  But  from  the  chart  of  Krenitzin's  voyage,  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  sail  farther  towards  the  east  than  he  208th  degree, 
and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropawlowski.  In  1741,  Behring' 
and  Tschirikow,  both  in  going  and  returning,  held  a  course 
which  was  mostly  to  the  south  of  that  chain  of  islands,  which 
they  discovered  ;  and  observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  as- 
pect  of  the  head-lands,  which  they  descried  towards  the  nortlit 
they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to  some  part 
of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they  fancied,  stretched  as 
far  south  as  the  latitude  56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  chart  published  by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a  manu* 
script  chart  drawn  by  a  mate  of  Behring's  ship,  communicated 
to  me  by  Professor  Robison.  But  in  1769,  Krenitzin,  after 
wintering  in  the  island  of  Alaxa,  stood  so  far  towards  the  north 
ID  his  return,  that  his  course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what 
fehring  and  Tschirikow  had  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  whick 
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lie  fotiDd^  to  be  an  open  sea,  and  that  they  had  mfataken  rock]p 
kles  for  the  head^lands  of  a  continent.  It  it  pi^obable,  that  the 
countries  discovered  in  174*1 9  towards  the  east,  do  i^ot  belong  to 
the  American  continent^  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chaiti 
of  islands*  The  number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the.globe 
is  remarkable.  There  are  several  in  Kamschatka,  and  not-one  of 
the  islands,  great  or  small,  as  far  as  the  Russian  navigation  ex- 
tendsy  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning,  and  the 
mountains  in  all  bear  parts  of  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  erup* 
tion.  Were  I  disposed  to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found 
place  in  other  inquiries  concerning  the  peopling  of  America,  I 
might  suppose  .that  this  part  of  the  earth,  having  manifestly  suf*. 
fered  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  an 
isthmus,  which  may  have  formerly  united  Asia  to  America,  has 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  cluster  of  islands  by  the  shock. 

It  is  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  navigators  , 
were  attempting  to  make  discoveries  in  the  north-west  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Spaniards  were  prosecuting  the  same  design  from  an- 
other quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vessels  sailed  from  Loretto 
in  California  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  to  the  north  of 
that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  farther  than  the  port  of 
Monte  Rey,  in  latitude  36.  But  in  several  successive  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  from  the  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the  Spa- 
niards have  advanced  as  far  as  the  latitude  58.  Gaxeta  de  Ma* 
dfidy  March  19.  and  May  14.  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of 
those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare 
their  progress  with  that  of  the  Russians,  or  shew  how  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened  minister  who  has  now  the  di« 
rection  of  American  affairs  in  Spain,  will  not  withhold  this  infor- 
mation from  the  public. 

NOTE  XLIII.    p.  258. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia 
and  America,  which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the 
history  of  America  in  the  year  1777>  is  now  complete.  Mr, 
Coxe's  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and 
America,  printed  in  the  year  1780,  contains  many  curious  and 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  open  a  communication  with  the  New  World.  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  voyage  of  discovery,  begun  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore,  published 
in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  cu- 
riosity of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend  Mr.  Play  fair.  Professor  of  Mathe« 
matics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  narra^ 
tive  and  charts  of  those  illuatriuus  Davigatdrs,  with  the  more  imn 
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perfect  relation^  and  maps  of  the  Russians*  The  result  of  thia 
comparison  I  cotnoiunicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much  greater 
confidence  in  his  actentific  accuracy  than  I  could  have  ventured 
to  place  in  any  observatiooa  which  I  myself  might  have  aiadt 
Upon  the  subject. 

**  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have  con^ 
firmed  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  hav6 
connected  together  the  facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  They 
have  now  rendered  it  certain  that  Behring  and  Tschirikow 
touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  174 1.  The  former  dis« 
covered  land  in  lat.  58^  28^,  end  about  ^36^  east  from  Ferro* 
He  has  given  such  a  description  of  the  bay  in  which  he  anchored^ 
and  the  high  mountain  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  he  calls  St* 
Slias,  that  though  the  account  of  his  voyage  is  much  abridged 
in  the  English  translation.  Captain  Cook  recognized  the  place  aa 
he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  ]778w 
The  isle  of  St.^  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  river^ 
Schomagins  Isles  on  the  coast  of  Alaahka,  and  Foggy  Isle,  re« 
tain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the  namea  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Russian  navigator.     Cook's  Voy.  vol.  ii»  p.  347* 

**  Tschirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  about  2°  SQf  farthef 
south  than  Behring,  near  the  Mount  Edgecurabe  of  Captain 
Cook. 

«*  With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe's  Account 
k>f  the  Russian  Discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
IlLamschatka  river  with  two  ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  hia 
own  ship  he  reached  the  island  Oonolashka,  in  which  there  had 
-been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1762,  where  he  win- 
tered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain  Cqpk 
afterwards  anchored*  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  though  it  be  in  fact  a  part 
of  the  American  continent.  Krenitzin,  accordingly,  returned 
without  knowing  that  either  of  his  ships  had  been  on  the  coast 
of  America  ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  because  Captain 
Cook  has  informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a  great 
'^^ontinent  both  by  the  .Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonokshka. 

**  According  to  Krenitzin,  the  ship  which  he  had  wintered  at 
Aiashka  had  haidly  sailed  32^  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamschatka ;  but,  according  to  the 
more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had  sailed  no  less  than 
S7^  17'  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly  the 
•ame  mistake  of  5®  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to 
Oonolaehka.  It  isTemarksd>ie  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  those 
<  seas,  put  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  on  that 
laland,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  very  nearly  of 
the  same  extent. 

«<  Sut  ¥^«t  ia  of  noit  ^oaiequtoce  to  be  lemarked  on  thia 
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■object  is,  that  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  verf« 
fied  Dr.  Robsert son's  conjecture,  <  that  it  is  probable  that  future 
navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steering  farther  to  the  north  than 
Behring  and  Tschirikow  or  Krenitsin  had  done,  may  find  that 
the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  44.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two 
continents,  which  in  the  parallel  of  55^ ^  or  that  of  the  southern 
extremity  of 'Alashka,  are  about  four  hundred  leagues  asunder, 
approach  continually  to  one  another  as  they  stretch  together  to* 
ward  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar 
circle,  they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  thirteen  leagues 
distant.  The  east  cape  of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66^  6'»  and  in  lon- 
gitude 190^  22^  east  from  Greenwich ;  the  western  extremity  of  ^ 
America,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Cape,  is  in  latitude  65^  46^,  and  ia 
longitude  191^  45^.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  strait 
(Behnng's  Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are  the  tw;o  islanda 
of  St.  Dioroede,  from  which  both  continents  may  be  seen*  Cap- 
tain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  sailing  through  the  Strait* 
July  5,  1779»  the  fog  having  cleared  away,  he  enjoyed,  the  plea^ 
sure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America 
at  the  same  moment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  Diomede 
lying  between  them.     Cook's  Voy.  vol.  iii.p.  244. 

**  Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea* 
and  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  an- 
other, that  in  the  parallel  of  69^  they  are  more  than  one  hundred 
leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  277.  To  the  south  of  the  strait  there 
are  a  number  of  islands,  Clerke's,  King's,  Anderson's,  &c« 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitated  the 
migrations  of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Captain  Cook,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russians  at 
Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in  former  charts  of  the 
northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or  the 
promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America 
S.  W.  towards  Kamschatka,  at  the  distanbe  of  five  degrees  of 
longitude  farther  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by 
tbe  Russian  navigators. 

•«  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  is  therefore 
equally  indebted  to  the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voy- 
age ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  many  defici- 
encies supplied  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the  accuracy  of 
tome  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of  the 
nap  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamschatka,  and 
the  country  of  the  Techutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  places, 
Yakutsh,  Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and  Petropawlowski,  which  had 
been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in  tbe  year  1744. 
Nov.  Com.  Petrop.  vol.  iu.  p.  465,  &c.     Bot  the  accuracy  of  hia 
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obserTationa  was  contested  by  M.  EogiU  aad  M.  Robert  de  Vau- 
goody ;  Coxe  Append,  i.  No.  2.  p«  267.  .272. ;  and  the  former 
of  these  geographers  ventured  to  taikeaway  no  less  than  28  degrees 
from  the  longitude^  which,  on  the  faith  of  Krassilnicow's  observa-i 
tionsy  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian  eoipire. 
With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  consider- 
ing that  our  British  navigators^  haying  determined  the  position  of 
Petropawlowski  by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  observi^tions, 
found  the  longitude  of  that  port  158°  43'  £•  from  Greenwich, 
and  its  latitude  £3^  1';  agreeing^  the  first   to  lesa  than  seven 
minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the  calcu* 
lations  of  the  Russian  astronomer :  a  coincidence  which,  in  the 
.situation  of  so  remote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of 
more  than  four  English  miles,  and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science^ 
deserves  to  be' particularly  remarked.     The  chief  error  in  the 
Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boundaries  of  that 
empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.     For  as  there  was  nothing  to 
connect  the  land  of  the  Tscbptzki  and  the  north-east  point  of 
Asia  with  those  placet  whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully 
ascertained,  except  the  imperfect  accounts  of  Behring's  and  SyndU 
voyages,  considerable  errors  could  ivot  fail  to  be  introduced,  and 
that  point  was  laid  down  as  not  more  than  23°  2'  east  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Petropawlowski.    Coxe  App.  i.  No.  2.    By  the  observa- 
tions*of  Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Petro- 
pawlowski and  the  East  Cape  is  31°  9^ ;  that  is  8°  T  greater  than 
it  was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geographers.'^ — It  appears 
from  Cook's*  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  272.  that  the  continents  o£ 
Asia  and  America  are  usually  joined  together  by  ice  during  the 
winter.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  officer* 
*^  At  this  place,  viz.  near  the. latitude  of  66^  N.  the  two  coasts 
are  only  thirteen  leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between  them 
lie  two  islands,  the  distance  from  which  to  either  shore  is  short  of 
twenty  miles.     At  this  place,  the  natives  of  Asia  could  find  no 
difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  in  sight 
of  their  own.     That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event   would 
happen,  either  through  design  or  accident,,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt.     The  canoes  which  we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  wen^ 
capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage ;  and,  however  rude 
they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can  scarcely  sup-* 
pose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.     People 
might  have  been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of  ice. 
GThey  might  also  have  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for 
w^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  ia 
the  winter ;  so  that  du/'ing  that  season,  the  continents,  with  re<* 
6pect  to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  considered  aa 
one  land."    Letter  from  Mr.  Samwell,  Scots  Magazine  fur  178$9 
p.  '604;.  It  is  probable  that  this  inLteresting  portion  of  geographical 
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knowledge  will,  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  receive  &nher 
2ni{>rovement.  Soon  after  the  pufolicatiou  of  Captain  Cook'ft 
kst  voyage,  the  great  and  enl^htened  sovereign  of  Russia*  9lU 
tentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  science,  or  to  render  it  more  iKxurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a 
new  voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the 
ocean  lying  between  Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did 
BOt  viaitf  to  examine  more  accurately  the  iriatids  which  atretch 
from  one  continent  almost  to  the  other,  to  survey*  the  north-east 
eoast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma,  or 
Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astronomical  obser- 
Irations,  the  position  of  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduA  of 
this  important  ettterprize  is  commitied  to  Captain  Billings*  an 
Snglish  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  of  whose  abilities  for  that 
station  it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  he  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage*  To  reoder  the  expedition  mors 
extensively  useful,  an  -eminent  naturalist  is  appointed:  to  attfod 
Captain  Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomplialiing 
the  purposes  of  the  voyage*  Coxe*8  Supplement  to  Russian  Dis^ 
^overies,  p.  27j  &c. 

NOTE  XLIV.    p.  269. 

•  Few  travelfers  have  had  such  opportunity  of  observing  the  lUU 
tives  of  America,  in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonia  UQoft.  ^ 
In  a  work  lately  published  by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  chanic* 
teristical  features  of  the  race  ;  ♦*  A  very  small  forehead,  covered 
with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  tf^ 
brows  ;  little  eyes  ;  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the 
upper  lip  $  the  countenance  broad  ;  the  ears  large  ;  the  haifvery 
black,  lank,  and  coarse  ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small, 
the  body  of  just  proportion ;  and  altogethor  smooth  and  free  from 
hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  some  beard,  but  never  ^ 
the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanas,  flee.  p.  S07.  M.*  le  Cheva- 
lier de  Ftnto,  who  resided  seversd  yeera  in  a  part  of  America 
which  Ulloa  nevef  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  aspect  %f 
the  Indians  there.  ^  They  are  all  of  copper  colour,  with  soase 
diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  distjance  from  the 
equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory 
which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  a  high  country  ^ats%Artr 
than  those  in  the  marshy  low  lands  on  the  coast.  Theij-'faiSe  is 
rosnd,  farther  removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an 
oval  shape.  Their  forehead  is  small,  the  extremity  of  thdr.eftt^s 
far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick,  their  nose  flat,  their  eyes  b|aci^ 
or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning  objects  at 
a  great  distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleeky  and  wi^« 
out  any  tendency  to  corl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  th^r 
body  but  the  head.    At  the  first  aipect}  a  southern  Apietjeaft 
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ttppean  to  be  nlld  and  ianocenty  but  on  a  more  attentive  jncWf 
one-  discovers  in  his  countenance  something  wild,  dtstrustful,  and 
sullen/'  MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn,  by  hands  very 
different  from  those  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  resemblance. 

NOTE  XLV.    p-270. 

Amazing  accounts  are  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the 
Americans.  Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  warrior, 
who  run  through  woods  and  over  mountains,  three  hundred  com- 
puted miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.  Hist,  of  Ame* 
rica^  Ind.  396. 

NOTE  XLVI.    p.  274. 

M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indiana 
of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of 
Cayenne,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Gdibis 
and  other  tribes  en  the  Orinoco,  observes,  that  the  vigour  of  con- 
stitution among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
habits  of  labour.  The  Indians,  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those 
on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and 
the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  with 
those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says  he,  bdats  daily  set  out  from 
Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  to  ascend 
that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same 
crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues 
distant.  No  crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would  be 
found  equal  to  a  task  of  such  persevering  fatigue,  as  the  Portu- 
guese have  experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians,  being  accustomed 
to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.     MS.  penes  me* 

NOTE  XLVII.    p.  279. 

Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf,  while  employed  in  the  same  ser- 
vice with  the  French  mathematicians  during  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
North  Americans,  asserts,  **  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American^ 
we  ^nay  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are 
so  nearly  the  same."  Notic.  Americanas,  p.  308.  A  more 
early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peru,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many  provinces  of  America, 
a&ms,  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there  is  such 
a  multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and 
such  diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  the  children  of 
one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  del  Peru,  parte  i.  c.  19.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination  of  features,  and  peculiarity  of 
aspect,  which  forms  what  Qsay  be  called  an  European  or  Asiatic 

VOL.  II.  NO.  12.  €Q 
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countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be  denomi- 
nated American*  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  sup- 
posed to  strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the 
various  shades  which  distinguish  people  of  different  regions,  but 
the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate  individuals,  escape  the 
notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons  who  had  resided 
8o  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  like« 
wise  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54.  242.  Torquemada 
Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

NOTE  XL VIII.    p.  2S1. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Brasil,  he  had  been  informed  that  some  persons  resembiing  the 
white  people  of  Darien  have  been  found  ;  but  that  the  breed  did 
not  continue,  and  their  children  became  like  other  AmericaDS. 
This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.     MS.  penes  me* 

NOTE  XLIX.    p.  284. 

The  testimonies  of  different  travellers,  concerning  the  Patago- 
nians,  have  been  collected  and  stated  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  by  the  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiques,  &c. 
torn.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  181,  &c.     Since  the  publication  of  his  work, 
several  navigators  have  visited  the  Magellanic  regions,  and,  like 
their  predecessors,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  in- 
habitants.    By  Commodore   Byron   and  his  crew,  who  sailed 
through  the  Straits  in  1764,  the  common  size  of  the  Patagonians 
was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them  much  taller. 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.     By  Captains.  Wallis  and  Car- 
teret, who  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to 
be  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.     Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  22.     These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the 
very  people  whose  size  had  been  rated  so  high  in  the  year  1764.; 
for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baize  of  the  same  kind  with 
what  had  been  put  aboard  Captain  Wallis'  ship,  and  he  naturally 
concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr.  Byron.     Hawkesw* 
i.  In  1767  they  were  again  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose 
account  differs  little  from  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  129.   To 
these  I  shall  add  a  testimony  of  great  weight.     In  the  year  1761^ 
Don  Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  Echavarri  accompanied  the  Marquis 
de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  resided  there  several  years. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
unimpeached  among  his  countrymen.     In  speaking  of  the  countiy 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  '*  By  what  Indians,*^ 
says  he,  <<  is  it  possessed  ^  Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patago- 
cians,  who  are  supposed  to  accupy  this  district.     I  have  froim 
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many  eye-witoesses,  who  have  lived  among  those  Indians,  and 
traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their 
persons.  They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  Spaniards*  I  never 
•aw  one  who  rose  in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches/* 
h  e,  about  80  or  18.332  inches  English^  if  Echavarri  makes  his 
computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly 
with  the  measurement  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jesuiticoy  238* 
Mr.^  Falknef,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  America,  says,  <<  that  the  Patagonians,  or  Pulchety, 
are  a  large  bodied  people ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic 
race  which  others  have  mentionedi  though  I  have  seen  persons  of 
all  the  different  tribes  of  southern  Indians."  Introd.  p.  26.  M. 
Dobrizhoffer,  a  Jesuit^  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Paraguay, 
and  who  had  seen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  in« 
habit  the  countries  situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Magellan*  con- 
firms, in  every  point,  the  testimony  of  his  brother-missionarjf 
Falkner*  Dobrizhoffer  enters  into  some  detail  with  respect  ta 
the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of  the  Pata* 
gonians.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers 
with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found  on 
that  coast,  which  were  supposed  to  be  human ;  and  having  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  these  bones  belonged  to  some  large  marine 
or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  **  de  hisce  ossibus  crede  quicquid 
libuerit,  dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagoaes  pro  gigantibus  desinas 
habere/'     Historia  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  &c« 

NOTE  L.  p.  287- 
Antonio  Sanchez  Riberio,  a  learned  and  ingenious  physician]^ 
published  a  dissertation  in  the  year  1765  in  which  he  endeavoura 
to  prove,  that  this  disease  was  not  introduced  from  America,  but 
took  its  rise  in  Eurepe,  and  was  brought  on  by  an  epidemical  dis- 
order. Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  this  subject, 
which  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been  intimately 
connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  some  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  whicl\ 
he  founds,  as  well  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  which  he 
draws  from  them.  The  rapid  commanication  of  this  disease  from 
Spain  over  Europe,  seems  however  to  resemble  the  progr  -os  of 
an  epidemic,  rather  than  that  of  a  disease  transmitted  by  infection. 
The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
H97  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  Europe^ 
with  such  alarming  symptoms  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
civil  magistrate  to  interpose,  in  order  to  check  its  career. — Since 
the  publication  of  this  work,  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's 
Dissertation  has  been  -communicated  to  me.  It  contains  several 
additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  supported 
with  such  plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  subject  of  inauirj 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  learned  physicians. 
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NOTE  LI.    p.  290. 

The  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  denomination  for  any  number 
aboTe  two  hundred,  which  is  sufficient  for  their  transactions. 
Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  ii.  228. 

NOTE  LII.    p.  295. 

As  the  Yiew  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  extremely 
dilFerent  from  that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  authors,  it  may 
be  proper  to  produce  some  of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I 
found  my  description.  The  manners  of  the  savage  tribes  in 
America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of  ob« 
serving  them  with  discernment,  than  the  philosophers  employed 
by  France  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonio  d'Ulloa>  and  D.  Jorge 
Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the  least  civilized  pro- 
vinces in  Peru.  M .  de  la  Condamine  had  not  only  the  same  ad* 
vantages  with  them  for  observation,  but,  in  his  voyage  down  the 
'Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the 
various  nations  seated  on  its  banks,  in  its  vast  course  across  the 
continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a  wonderful  resemblance 
in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Americans.  **  They 
are  all  extremely  indolent,'*  says  M.  Bouguer,  «<  they  are  stupid, 
they  pass  whole  days  in  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  moving, 
or  speaking  a  single  word.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree 
of  their  indifference  for  wealth,  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does 
not  well  know  what  motive  to  propose  to  them,  when  one  would 
persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.  It  is  vain  to  offer  them 
money  ;  they  answer,  that  they  are  not  hungry.'*  Voyage  aa 
Perou,  p.  102.  "  If  one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrownesa 
of  their  understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excel- 
lency of  th&  soul.  Their  irabecility  is  so  visible,  that  one  caa 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from  what  one  has  of  the 
brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  equally 
insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.  Though  half  naked^ 
they  are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array. 
Rich'^^s  do  not  attract  them  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  autho- 
rity or  dignities  to  which  they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects 
of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will  receive  with  the  same  in- 
difference the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a  hangman, 
if  deprived  of  the  former  and  appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing 
can  move  or  change  them.  Interest  has  no  power  over  them, 
and  they  often  refuse  to  perform  a  small  service,  though  certain 
of  a  great  recompence.  Fear  makes  no  impression  upon  them, 
and  respect  as  little.  Their  disposition  is  so  singular  that  there 
is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  frook 
that  indifference,  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
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wisest  persons ;  no  expedient  whick  can  induce  them  to  abandon 
that  gross  ignorancei  or  lay  aside  that  careless  negligence^  wbick 
disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint  the  care  of  such  as  are  at- 
tentive to  their  welfare."     Voyage  d^Ulloa,  torn.  i.  335.  356. 
Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  in- 
stancesy  p.  336 — 347.     **  Insensibility i"  says  M.  de  la  Conda- 
miney  **  is  the  basis  of  the  Anierican  character.     I  leave  others 
to  determine*  whether  this  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
apathy*  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.     It  arises*  without 
doubt*  from  the  small  number  of  their  ideas*  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  wants.     Gluttons  even  to  voracity*  when  they  have 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  appetite*   Temperate*  when  necessity 
obliges  them  to  such  a  degree*  that  they  can  endure  want  without 
seeming  to  desire  any  thing.     Pusillanimous  and  cowardly  to  ex« 
cess*  unless  when  they  are  rendered  desperate  by  drunkenness. 
Averse  to  labour*  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory*  honour*  or 
gratitude ;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  present*  and 
always  determined  by  it  alone*  without  any  solicitude  about  futu- 
rity ;  incapable  of  foresight  or  of  reflection ;  abandoning  them- 
selves* when  under  no  restraint*  to  a  puerile  joy*  which  they  ex- 
press by  frisking  about*  and  immoderate  fits  of  laughter ;  with- 
out object  or  design*  they  pass  their  life  without  thinking,  and 
grow  old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood*  of  which  they  re- 
tain aU  the  defects.     If  this  description  were  applicable,  only  to 
the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of  Peru*  who  are  slaves  in  every  re- 
spect but  the  name*  one  might  believe*  that  this  degree  of  dege- 
neracy was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  they 
are  reduced ;  the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being  proof  how 
far  servitude  may  degrade  the  human  species.     But  the  Indians 
in  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits*  and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  un- 
impaired liberty*  being  as  limited  in  their  faculties*  not  to  say  as 
atupid  as  the  other*  one  cannot  observe*  without  humiliation*  that 
man*  when  abandoned  to  simpb  nature*  and  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  education  and  society*  difiers  but  little 
from  the  brute  creation.''     Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52*  53. 
M.  de  Chanvalon*  an  intelligent  and  philosophical  observer*  who 
visited  Martinico  in  1751*  and  resided  there  six  years*  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  Caraibs :  **  It  is  not  the  red  colour 
of  their  complexion*  it  is  not  the  singularity  of  their  features* 
which  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  us.     It 
is-  their  excessive  simplicity ;  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  fa- 
culties.    Their  reason  is  not  more  enlightened  or  more  provident 
than  the  instinct  of  brutes.  The  reason  of  the  most  gross  peasants* 
that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  most  remote 
Iroffl  intercourse  with  Europeans*  is  such  that  we  discover  appear- 
ances of  intelligence*  which*  though  imperfect*  is  capable  of  in- 
crease.   But  of  this  the  understanding  of  Caraibs  seems  to  be 
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hardly  sasceptible.     If  sound  philosophy  aod  religion  did  not 
afford  us  their  lights  if  we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  first 
impression  which  the  view  of  that  people  makes  upon  the  roind, 
we  should  be .  disposed  to  believe  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  species  with  us.     Their  stupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirror  of 
their  souls ;  it  appears  to  be  without  functions.     Their  indolence 
is  extreme ;  they  have  never  the  least  solicitude  about  the  moment 
which  is  to  succeed  that  which  is  present."     Voyage  a  la  Marti- 
nique, p.  44,  45.  51.     M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and   Rocheforty 
confirm  this  description.     "  The  characteristics  of  the  Califor- 
nians/'  says  P.  Venegas,  <<  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stu- 
pidity and  insensibility  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection ;  in- 
constancy, impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appetite ;  an  excessive 
iloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue ;  an  excessive  love 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or 
brutal ;  pusillanimity,  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every 
thing  which  constitutes  the  real  man,  and  renders  him  rational, 
inventive,  tractable,  and  useful  to  himself  and  society.     It  is  not 
easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to 
conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people  :  for  even  in  the  least 
frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  ^tupid^ 
of  such  contracted  ideas,  and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as 
the  unhappy  Californians.  Their  understanding  comprehends  little 
more  than  what  they  see  ;  abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  being  far  beyond  their  power ;  so  that  they  scarce 
ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in  general  false,  or  at 
least  inadequate.     It  is  vain  to  represent  to  them  any  future  ad- 
vantages which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  particular  immediately  present ;  the  relations  of  meant 
and  ends  being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.     Nor  have 
they  the  least  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as  will  procure 
themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard  them  against  future  evils* 
Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and  all  their  passions 
move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.     Ambition  they  have  none»  and 
are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than  valiant.     The 
objects  of  ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts^ 
and  distinctions  of  superiority,  are  unknown  among  them,  so  that 
this  powerful  spring  of  action,  the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good 
and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  here.     This  disposition 
of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an  amazing  langour  and  lassitude* 
their  lives  fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestation 
of  labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  first 
object  which  their  own  fancy,  or  the  persuasion   of  another* 
places  before  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone 
to  alter  their  resolutions  with  the  same  facility.     They  look  witk 
indiflerence  upon  any  kindness  done  them  ;  nor  is  even  the  bare 
remembrance  of  it  to  be  expected  from  them*     In  a  word>  the 
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tinhappy  mortals  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  the  de- 
Yelopement  of  reason  is  not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be 
called  a  nation  who  never  arrive  at  manhood."  Hist,  of  Cali- 
fornia, English  Translation,  i.  64.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  iqconsiderate  disposition  of 
the  people  adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay.     Voy.  p.  194,  195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  negroes^ 
from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  more 
capable  of  improving  by  instruction.  They  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  several  partictilars  which  the  Americans  cannot  compre- 
hend. Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  themselves  as  a 
superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans  with 
contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  discernment.  XJl^oa 
Notic.  Americ.  322,  323. 

NOTE  LIII.    p.  300. 

DobrizhofFer,  the  last  traveller,  I  know,  who  has  resided  among 
any  tribe  of  the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully  the  vari- 
ous reasons  which  have  induced  their  women  to  suckle  their  chil- 
dren long,  and  never  to  undertake  rearing  such  as  were  feeble  or 
distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable  number  of  their  off- 
spring, as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  observations  I  have  made, 
p.  72,  73.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  22].  So 
deeply  were  these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  AmericaoSt 
that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,  when  compared  with  the 
barbarous  tribes,  whose  manners  I  am  describing,  retained  them  } 
and  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to 
root  them  out.  When  twins  are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  still 
considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourse  to 
rigorous  acts  of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with 
which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  is  born  with  any  defor- 
mity, they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  bring  it  tp  be 
baptized,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to  rear  it« 
Arriaga  Extirpac,  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32j  33. 

NOTE  LIV.    p.  303. 

The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so 
extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  "  In  the  Maragnon, 
(says  P.  Acugna)  fish  are  so  plentiful,  that,  without  any  art,  they 
may  take  them  with  the  hands."  p.  138.  <'  In  the  Orinoco,  (says 
P.  Gumilla)  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish,  tortoise  or 
turtle  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  io  ex- 
press it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  ac* 
cuse  me  of  exaggeration ;  but  I  can  affirm,  that  it  is  as  difficult 
to  count  them  as  to  count  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  consumption  of 

(hem  I  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  maof 
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who  are  at  a  distance*  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breediog»  and 
not  0DI7  iind  sustenance  dumg  that  time*  but  carry  off  great 
numbers  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their  eggs*  &c/'  Hiat.-de 
rOrenoqucy  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59«  M*  de  la  Condamine  confirms  their 
accounts*  p.  159*  , 

NOTE  LV.    p.  SOS. 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants*  the  Cururuapef  and  the 
Guajana-Timbo.  It  is  remarkabley  that  though  they  have  this 
fatal  effect  upon  fishes^  they  are  so  far  from  being  noxious  to  the 
human  species*  that  they  are  used  in  medicine  with  success*  Piso, 
lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another*  tH^e  Hiarreef  a  small 
quantity  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  consi^ 
derable  distance,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionless  on 
the  surface  of  the  water*  and  are  taken,  with  ease.  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Guiana*  p.  106. 

NOTE  LVI.    p.  S06. 

Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations 
suffer  by  famine.  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca*  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  virtuous  of  the  Spanish  adventurers*  resided  aU 
most  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida.  They  were  un- 
acquainted with  every  species  of  agriculture.  Their  subsistence 
^as  poor  and  precarious.  *^  They  live  chiefly  (says  he)  upon 
roots  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty* 
nvandemng  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes 
they  kill  game*  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in  such  small 
quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  compels  them  to 
eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  lizards*  serpents*  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth,  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there 
were  any  stones,  they  would  swallow  these.  They  preserve  the 
bones  of  fishes  and  serpents,  which  they  grind  into  powder  and 
eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do  not  suffer  much  from  famine, 
is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls  TunaSy  is  ripe.  This  is  the 
same  with  the  Opuntiay  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yeUowr 
colour,  with  a  sweet  and  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  travel  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence*  in  order  to 
find  them."  Naufragias,  c.  xviii.  p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another 
place*  he  observes  that  they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pass  two  or 
three  days  without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27* 

NOTE  LVII.    p.  S07. 

M>  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  spe* 
cies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has 
added  some  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous  qua* 
lities  of  the  juice  extracted  from  that  species  which  he  calls  the 
bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the  name 
vf  Tuca  brceoa.     Descr.  de  Surin.  ton^k  i.  p.  6Q* 


NOTE  LVIII.    p.  307. 

The  plantain  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa^  as  well  as  in  Ame^ 
rica.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  th« 
New  World,  but  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  Hispaniolaf 
in  the  year  I5l6f  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  ht 
transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  IslandSf  whither  the  original 
'slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii. 
c.  1.  But  the  opinion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who 
reckon  it  an  American  plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acost* 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude  tribes  in  Ame* 
rlca,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were 
destitute  of  that  ingenuity,  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.  Gumil.  iii.  186.  Wafer's  Voj^ 
*ge,  p.  87. 

NOTE  LIX.    p.  309. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
best  informed  writers  concerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms,  that 
maize,  thoug-h  cultivated  in  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  th« 
islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but  cassada  bread* 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  first  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the 
return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  expres^dy  mentiona 
maize  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders  cultivated,  and  of  which  they 
/  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts,  that  they  were  ac« 
quainted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  28* 
Oviedo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  b^ing  i| 
plant  that  was  not  natural  to  Hispaniola.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

NOTE  LX.    p.  314, 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  hat 
lately  been  visited  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of 
the  globe  where  it  must  enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it 
stretches  from  the  10th  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 
It  is  of  great^extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  be  much 
more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
yatlous  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently 
ruder  than  most  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  8t^l  less  pro* 
gress  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life.  There  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this  vast  region.  The 
inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  the  country  appears  almost 
deaolate.  Their  tf  ibes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those 
of  America.  They  depend  for  subsistence,  almost  entirely,  on 
fishing* — They  do  not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in  quest 
ef  food.  Soth  sexes  go  stark-naked.  Their  habitations,  uten- 
sils, &c«  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  Americans. 
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Voyages^  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  kc.  Thift»  perhaps,  is  the 
country  where  man  has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a  miserable  specimen  of  his  condi^ 
tion  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  state.  If  this  country  shall 
be  more  fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  the  comparison  of 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  the  Americans,  will 
prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  the  human  species. 

NOTE  LXI.    p.  314. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his  station  among  the 
Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try :  "  We  have  marched  twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single 
human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found  ourselves  in  vast  mea- 
dows, of  which  we  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  through  which 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to 
conduct  us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage  across 
thick  forests,  through  bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with  briars 
and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to  pass  through  deep  marshes, 
in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  fatigued 
through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves, 
exposed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air.** 
Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell,  in  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  towards  the  mountains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled 
fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Nat.  Hist, 
of  North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make 
a  settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched  fifty  days; 
through  a  country  without  one  inhabitant.  Herrera,  dec.  & 
lib,  i.  c.  11. 

NOTE  LXII.    p.  314. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  undfi* 
vided  store,  are  known  only  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters  \ 
and  that  as  soon  as  any  species  of  agriculture  or  regular  indus- 
try is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right  of  property  to  the 
fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of  property 
among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  America.  "  Th* 
idea  of  the  natives  of  Brasil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any 
person  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  individual  or 
family  go  a  bunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs' to  the  in» 
dividual  or  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but 
to  their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  in^ 
disposed.  If  any  person  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  be  may 
sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without  asking  liberty.  But  this  is  the 
f:onsequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hospitality  ;  for  I  never 
observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  or  the  pro^ 
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duce  of  the  chacei  which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  zny 
idea  concerning  a  commui^ty  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  so  much  attached  to  what  they  deem  to  he  their  property^ 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  it.  Ai 
far  as  I  have  seen,  or  can  learn>  there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians 
in  South  America,  among  whom  that  community  of  goods  which 
has  been  so  highly  extolled  is  known.  The  circumstance  in  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits,  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay, was  the  community  of  goods  which  those  fathers  intro- 
duced. This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which 
destroyed  them."  M.  le  Cheval.  de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me* 
'*  Actual  pQssession  (says  a  missionary  who  resided  several  yean 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right  to  the  soil, 
but  whenever  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good 
right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it."  This  law  or  custom,  re- 
spects not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  he  erects  his  housed 
but  also  his  planting-ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular 
spot  of  ground,  on  which  he  designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant, 
no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him,  much  less  to  the  fruit  of 
his  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  viewB4 
But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian  to 
another  in  their  natural  state.  The  limits  of  every  canton  are 
circumscribed ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a 
river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a  mountain  on  the  other.  This  arjea 
is  occupied  and  improved  by  individuals  and  their  families.  In- 
dividuals, not  the  community,  have  the  use  and  profit  of  their 
own  labours,  or  success  in  hunting,"  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Haw^r 
Uj 9  penes  me. 

NOTE  LXIII.    p.  316. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  iiegr(M 
is  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  proverbid  saying  in  the  French 
islands.  <<  Regarder  un  sauvage  de  travers,  c'est  le  battre ;  \4.. 
battre,  c'est  le  teur ;  battre  un  negre,  c'est  le  nourrir."  Tertre^ 
ii.  490. 

NOTE  LXIV.    p.  316, 

The  description  pf  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa 
perfectly  resembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America. 
**  They  hav&  neither  laws  nor  kings  (says  a  missionary  who  re- 
sided long  among  them)  to  punish  any  crime.  Nor  is  there 
among  them  any  species  of  authority,  or  political  government,.tQ 
restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  l;hey 
acknowledge  certain  Caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their  families  or 
villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefiy  in  wari  and  the  ex-. 
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peditioDS  against  their  enemies.  This  authority  the  Caziques  oh* 
tain  not  by  hereditary  right>  but  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  by 
the  power  and  number  of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes 
they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  displaying  their 
own  exploits."  Ribas,  Histor.  delas  Triumph.  &c.  p.  11.  The 
•tate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South  America  is  nearly  the  same. 
«  They  have  no  regular  form  of  governments  or  civil  life  $  but  in 
matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  old 
men,  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  here- 
ditary»  but  conferred  according  to  merit»  as  the  reward  of  valour 
in  war.  The  union  among  them  is  imperfect.  Their  society 
resembles  a  republic  without  any  head^  in  which  every  man  is 
inaster  of  himself,  and  upon  the  least  disgust,  separates  from  those 
with  whom  h^  seemed  to  be  connected."  Relacion  Historical 
de  las  Missiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernandes, 
p.  32,  33.  Thus,  under  very  different  climates,  when  nations 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  their  institutions  and  civil  govern* 
inent  assume  the  same  form. 

NOTE  LXV.    p.  329. 

*<  I  have  known  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
venge,  in  pathless  woods,  over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge 
cane  swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is  their  over- 
boiling revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those 
things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the 
scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosts  of 
their  deceased  relations."  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  ladiansi 
p.  150. 

NOTE   LXVI.    p.  329. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algonquins  and 
Iroquois,  the  atchievements  of  Piskaret,  a  famous  chief  of  the 
Algonquins,  performed  mostly  by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or 
two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297t 
&c.     Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c. 

NOTE  LXVII.    p.  331. 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  often  in  danger,  and  he  if 
always  degraded  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  hit 
former  exploits.     Adair,  p.  388. 

NOTE   LXVIIL    p.  331. 

As  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  respccf*  to  the 
node  G#  carrying  on  war,  arc  generally  known.     I  have  founded 
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my  obserrations  chiefly  upon  the  authors'  testimony  who  de* 
•cribe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took  place  among  other  na* 
tions  in  the  New  World.  A  judicious  missionary  has  given  a 
▼iew  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in 
South'  America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois* 
^*  They  are  much  addicted  to  war  (says  he),  which  they  carry 
on  frequently  among  themselves,  but  perpetually  against  the 
Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  soldiers, 
for  they  never  make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they 
can  assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  mis* 
chance  by  spies ;  who  may  be  called  indefatigable ;  they  will 
watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  observing  by  night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not ;  and  until 
they  are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  hot  venture  upoa 
an  attack ;  so  that  when  they  do  give  the  assault,  they  are  cer* 
tain  of  success,  and  free  from  all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on  all-four  like  cats  in 
the  night ;  but  if  they  are  discovered,  make  their  escape  with 
much  dexterity.  But,  although  they  never  choose  to  face  tht 
Spaniards,  if  they  be  surrounded  in  any  place,  whence  they  can- 
not escape,  they  will  fight  vnth  desperate  valour,  and  sell  theif 
lives  very  dear.''     Lozano,  Descrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 

NOTE  LXIX.    P-SS2. 

Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tm^  > 
inamboSf  a  Brasilian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  of 
their  enemies,  describes  their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very  strik* 
ing  terms  :  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero,  paolo  curiosius,  magno  nostro 
periculo,  (si  enim  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fuissemus,  devoratiom 
fuissemus  devoti,)  barbaros  nostros  in  militiam  euntes  comitari 
▼olui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  littus  decerta- 
rant,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos  quosque  supera- 
rent.  Cum  primum  hostes  conspexere,  kk  magnos  atque  editot 
ululatus  perruperunt.  Haec  gens  adeo  sera  est  et  truculenta,  ut 
tantisper  dum  virium  vel  tantillum  restat,  continuo  dimicent,  fu« 
gamque  nunquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse 
reor.  Testor  interea  me,  qui  non  semel,  tnm  peditum  turn  eqai« 
turn  copias  ingentes,  in  aciem  instructas  hie  conspexi,  tanta  oun« 
quam  voluptate  videndis  pedicum  legionibus  armis  fulgentibus, 
quanta  turn  pugnantibus  istis  percussum  fuisse*  Lery»  Hist* 
Navigat.  in  Brasil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  208,  209. 

NOTE   LXX.    p-333. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  af 
•f  other  savage  nations,  to  cut  off  the  he^ds  of  the  enemies  whom 
ihey  slew,  and  to  carry  them  away  as^  trophies.     But,  as  thejr 
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found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat » which  they  always  make 
very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  they 
became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom, 
though  most  prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  unknown 
among  the  Southern  tribes.     Lozano,  p»  79. 

NOTE  LXXI.    p.  337. 

The  terms  of  the  war  song  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  same 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge  :  "  I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  of 
my  brothers  ;  I  shall  kill ;  I  shall  exterminate  ;  I  shall  burn  my 
enemies  ;  I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall  devour  their  heart, 
dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood  ;  I  shall  tear  off  their  scalps 
and  make  cups  of  their  skulls."  Bossu's  Travels  through  Loui- 
siana, vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  testi- 
mony I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes 
has  decreased  so  much,  almost  none  of  their  prisoners  are  now 
put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as  better  policy  to  spare  and  to 
adopt  them.  Those  dreadful  scenes  which  I  have  described  occur 
now  so  rarely,  that  missionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witnesses  to  them. 

NOTE   LXXI  I.     p.  338. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the  most  uncivilized  of  the 
American  tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remark- 
able circumstances,  which  occurred  in  the  conquest  of  different 
provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the 
year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  distress 
by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  ate 
auch  of  their  companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so 
shocking  to  the  natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  devour  none 
but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror  and  indignation 
against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15. 
X)uring  the  siege  of  ftfexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with 
greediness  the  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  whom  they  took  pri- 
soners, the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  suffered  could 
not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  country- 
xnen.     B.  Diaz,  del.  Castillo  Conquest,  de  la  N.  £sp.  p.  156. 

NOTE  LXXm.    p.  338. 

Many  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners among  the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative 
of  Stadius,  a  German  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese9 
published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
ToupinamboSy  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and 
was  destined  himself  to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners. 
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But  he  saved  his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  ad- 
dress. De  Bry,  iii.  p.  S*,  &c.  M.  De  Lery,  who  accompanied 
M.De  Villegagnon  in  his  expedition  to  BiasiU  in  the  year  I556f 
and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country^  agrees  with  Stadius 
10  every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye* 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brasilians  treated  their  priw 
soners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  striking  particulars  omitted 
by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguese  author.  Purch.  Pilgr* 
iv.  1294',  &c. 

NOTE  LXXIV.    p.  341. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opioion  concerning  the  apathy 
of  the  Americans,  which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  sap* 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  most  respectable  authors,  other 
theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  it,  by  writers  of  great 
eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work  contends,  that  the 
texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such, 
that  they  are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He 
produces  several  proofs  of  this,  from  the  manner  in  wluch  they 
endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  operations*  &c.  Noticias  Ame* 
ricanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  haa  been  made  by 
surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indian  they  say,  never  complaint  under 
pain,  and'ji^iU  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  utterj^' 
ing  a  single  groan.     MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE  LXXV.    p.  343. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude-  nations.  Among  the  Ro« 
nans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  nuixim, 
that  a  prisoner  **  turn  decessisse  videtur  cum  captus  est.''  Di* 
gest.  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  18.  And  afterwards,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with  respect 
to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law 
to  secure  the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the 
one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Postliminii, 
Heinec.  Elera.  Jur.  Civ.  sec*  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294.  Among 
the  negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever  ac-t 
cepted  for  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war  he  is  re* 
puted  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  is  so  in  effect  to  his  country  and  his 
family. -^-Voy.  du  Cheval.  des  Marchais,  i.  p.  369* 

NOTE  LXXVI.    p.  344. 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant  and  high-spirited  ofall 
the  Americans,  are  the  only  exception  to  this  observation.  They 
attack  their  enemies  in  the  open  field  ;  their  troops  are  ranged 
in  regular  order ;  their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge  not  only 
with  courage,  but  with  discipline.  The  North  Americans, 
though  many  of  them  have  substituted  the  European  fire-arma 
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in  place  of  their  own  bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to  thei^  ad* 
cient  maxims  of  war^  and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar system.  But  the  Chilese  nearly  resemble  the  warlike  na« 
lions  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations.  Otalle's 
Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71.— Lozano's  Hist. 
Parag.  i.  144,  145. 

NOTE   LXXVII.    p.  S46. 

Herrera  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan^  the 
men  are  so  solicitous  about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about 
with  them  mirrors,  probably  made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the 
Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  view 
themselves ;  but  the  women  never  use  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  z* 
c.  3.  He  takes  notice,  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panches 
ia  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors 
were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green  stones 
in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Dec* 
vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  though  that  empire 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  women 
was  little  improved.  AH  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic 
work  was  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the  men  were 
fond  of  decking  themselves. — Zarate,  Hist,  de  P^ru,  i.  p, 
15,  16. 

NOTE  LXXVIII.    p.  847- 

I  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting 
their  bodies,  the  dress  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to 
their  own  idiom.  As  they  never  stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  com^ 
pletely  anointed  ;  they  excuse  themselves  when  in  this  situations 
by  saying,  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked* 
Gumilla,  Hist,  de  POrenoque,  i.  191. 

NOTE   LXXIX.    p.  348. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  Call* 
fornia,  seem  to  be  among  the  rudest  people  of  America  united  iia 
the  social  state.     They  neither  cultivate  nor  sow  ;  they  have  no 
houses  in  which  they  reside.     Those  in  the  inland  country  sut>«- 
si  St  by  hunting  ;  those  on  the  sea-coast  chiefly  by  fishing.  BotH. 
depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fruits^ 
plants,  and  roots  of  various  kinds.     In  the  rainy  season,  as  the-y 
have  no  habitations  to  afford  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles 
of  reeds,  or  strong  grass,  and  binding  them  together  at  one  end^ 
they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  to  their  hea<is^ 
they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which  like  a  pent-houi 
t4)row8  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hoixi 
During  the  warm  season,  they  form  a  shed  with  the  branches  oC 
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trees,  whict '  protects  them  from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun* 
When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires,  round  which  they 
sleep  in  the  open  air.     Historia   de  los  Triumphos  De  Nuestra 
Santa  Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas  barbaras,  5cc.  por  And.  Perez  de  - 
Ribas,  p.  7*  &c. 

NOTE  LXXX.    p.  349. 

These  houses  resemble  barns.  **  We  have  measured  some 
\</bich  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces 
broad.  Above  a  hundred  persons  reside  in  some  of  then^."  Wil- 
son's  Account  of  Guiana,  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid. 
1291.  '*  The  Indian  houses,"  says  Mr.  Barrere,  *'  have  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  the  rudeness  of 
early  times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  sonie  rising 
ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  huddled  sometimes  straggling, 
and  always  without  any  order.  Their  aspect  is  melancholy  and 
disagreeable.  One  sees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  savage. 
The  uncultivated  fields  have  no  gaiety.  The  silence  which  reigns 
there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable  notes  of  birds, 
or  cries  of  wild  beastSj  is  extremely  dismal.''  Relat.de  la  France 
£q.  p.  146. 

NOTE  LXXXI.  ,  p.  350. 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a  gr^at 
distance,  and  with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow. 
They  make  use  of  a  hollow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  thick,  which  is  called  a  Sarbacane,  In  it  they  lodge  a 
small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great  end  | 
this  confines  the  air,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred  paces. 
These  small  arrows  are  always  poisoned.  Ferm.  Desc.  de  Surin. 
i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbacane 
is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

NOTE  LXXXII.     p.  351. 

I  might  produce  many  instances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  one,  taken  fronj  the  Eskimaux.  "  Their  greatest  ingenuity 
(says  Mr.  Ellis)  is  shewn  in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made 
comaionly  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  of  the  same 
arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together.  They  are  com- 
monly of  fir  or  larch  ;  and  as  tiiis  wants  strength  and  elasticity, 
they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow,  with  a  kind 
of  thread,  or  line,  made  of  the  sinews  of  thoir  deer,  and  the  bow- 
string of  the  same  materials.  To  make  them  draw  more  stifHy, 
they  dip  them  into  water,  which  causes  both  the  back  of  the 
bow  and  the  string  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  the 
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grttter  foree  f  and  as  they  practue  from  their  yeutb,  iImt  tfioot 
with  very  great  dexterity.''    Voyage  td  Hudsoo't  Bay,  p.  1S8. 

NOTE  LXXXIII.    P-S51. 

Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of  maokind  id  tbeir 
inventions.  There  is,  however,  stich  inequality  in  some  parts  of 
their  progress,  anc)  some  nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others  ia 
circumstances  nearly  similar,,  that  we  must  ascribe  this  to  some 
events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  situation^ 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of 
Otaheite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  most  of 
the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  in^ 
genuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  invented  any  method  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  having  no  vessel  that  would  bear  the  fire,  they  had 
no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  coulit 
be  made  solid.     Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  466.  4S4» 

NOTE  LXXXIV.    p.  851. 

One  of  these  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  011I7 
sixty  pounds.  Gos.  Relat.  des.  Voy.  a  la  Virgin.  Use.  de  Voj* 
9u  Nord,  tom.  v.  p.  403. 

NOTE  LXXXV.    p.85S. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.  -  To  weir* 
!ng  hammocks,  coveilets,  and  the  other  coarse  cloatbs,  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  manufacture,  their  industry  has  discovered 
no  more  expeditious  method,  than  to  take  up  thread  after  thread* 
and  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass  the  woof 
between  them,  so  that  in  finishing  a  small  piece  of  those  stuffs^ 
they  frequently  spend  more  than  two  years.  Voyage,  i.  396* 
Bancroft  gives  the  same  description  of  the  Indians  of  Guianm, 
p.  255.  According  td  Adair,  the  ingenuity  and  dispatch  of  the 
North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422.  From  one  of 
the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas,  vol.  iil, 
p.  1 106,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  dq. 
acquainted  with  any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaT* 
ing.  A  loom  was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance  so 
slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pipe 
with  his  knife  before  he  finishes  it.     Adair,  p.  49S. 

NOTE  LXXXVI.    p.  355. 

The  article  of  religion,  in  P.  Lafitau*s  Moeum  des  Sauvage^ 
extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

NOTE  LXXXVII.    P-S5S. 
1  have  re£erred  the  reader  to  several  of  the  author*  who  de* 
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seribe  tile  nioit  u&civilked  oatioas  in  Americs.  Their  teatimonj 
it  miifonii.  That  of  P.  Ribas  conceraing  the  people  of  Ciaaloa» 
cMQcides  with  the  rest.  **  I  was  extremely  attentive  (saya  he) 
during  the  years  I  tended  among  them»  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  aSrmed 
with  the  most  perfect  exactnessi  that  though  among  some  of 
them  there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry^  yet  others  have  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  false  deity,  nor  pay  any 
formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  exercises  dominioB 
over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence 
of  a  Creator  or  Governor,  from  whom  they  .expect  in  the  next 
life,  the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punishment  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  act  of  divine  wor« 
^ip.*'     Ribas,  Triumphos,  &c.  p«  16* 

NOTE  LXXXVIII.    p.  357. 

the  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  afFrighted  by  thonder^ 
which  is  frequent  and  awful  in  their  country,  as  weH  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone,. that  it  waff  not  only  the  object  of  reli* 
gious  reverence  ;  but  the  most  expressive  name  in  their  language 
for  tbe  Deity,  was  Tonpan^  the  same  by  which  they  distinguished 
thunder.  Piso  de  Medec.  Brasil,  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church.  ColL 
ii.  p.  132. 

NOTE  LXXXIX.    p.  363. 

By  tbe  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  gires  of 
tbe  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  persons  who  suffered  on  that  occasion  were  very 
different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with  eagerness ;  othex^a 
laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  sevefal  saved  their  lives  by  ' 
jQying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramips  give  an  intoxicat- 
ing draught  to  the  women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  together  with 
tbe  bodies  of  their  husbands,  which  renders  them  insensible  of 
their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their  victims  to 
twattow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produce  a  similar 
effect.     Mem.  de  Louis,  i.  227. 

NOTE  XC.    p.  369. 

On  some  occaaonS,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  re« 
'covery  of  persons  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  liceor 
tious  and  indecent.  De  la  Potherie,  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Char^ 
lev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of  their  dances  is  com* 
monly  such  aa  I  have  described. 

NOTE  XCI.    p.  371. 

The  QibMmcQa$p  a  tribe  situated  on  the  b«AbB  of  tbe  Qriao^.^ 

od2 
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employ  for  the  tame  porpoie  »  composition »  whiditliey  cjA 
.Tupa-  It  }•  formed  of  the  seeds  of  an  onkoown  plant** reduced 
to  powder,  and  certain  shells  burnt  and  pulverized.  The  effects 
of  this  when  drasro  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  violent^  thst  thej 
resemble  madness  rather  than  intoxication*     Gvinilla»  t.  286. 

NOTE  XCIL    p,  373. 

.< 

Thongh  this  observation  holds  true  amotig  the  greater  part  of 
the  southern  tribes^  there  are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  of 
the  women  is  as  escessivp  as  that  of  the  men*  Bancroft's  -Nal* 
Hist,  of  Guianay  p«  275* 

!N0TE   XCril.     p.  377. 

Even  in  the  most  intelligent  writers  concerning  the  manAers  of 
the  Americans*  one  meets  with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  cir* 
cumstances.  The  Jesuit  Charlevoix,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
contfoversj  between  his  order  and  that  of  the  Franciscans,  with 
xespect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Americans^  is 
disposed  to  represent  their  intellectual  as  well  as  morar qualities 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in 
continual  negotiations  with  their  neigbbours*  and  conduct  these 
with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the  same  time  he  adds, 
"  that  it  behoves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert  their 
abilities  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not 
accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  stand  on  theif  guard.  It  fre* 
quently  happens,  that  a  blow  with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  retura 
given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is  not  out  of  danger  even 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  alvoid  the  stroke,  he  may  expect  to  be 
pursued,  and  if  taken,  to  be  burnt.'*  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251. 
What  occurs  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
Tlascalans  treated  the  ambassadors  from  Zempoalla,  corresponds 
vith  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix.  Men  capable  of  such  acts 
of  violence,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles 
Upon  uhich  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  founded  ;  and  in- 
etead  of  the  perpetual  negotiations  which  Chatlevoix  mentions, 
it  seems  alri:o&t  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  coriespondtbce 
whatever  among  them. 

NOTE   XCIV.    p.  379. 

It  Is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  ««  Cau- 
dent  muneribus,  sed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantnr.'' 
C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
the  principle  which  leads  savages  neither  to  express  gratitude  for 
favoijis  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  return  for 
such  as  they  bestowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas:  **  If,  say  they» 
yuu  give  me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself; 
ftod  as  for  me,  I  never  part  with  that  which  I  think  neceasar]^  to 


flie."    Meikioirsiir  le  Galibis  ;  Hist;  de«  'Phiittefld«  U  Ooian^' 
Franfioise  par  M-  Aublet,  tom.  ii;  p.  IIO*  - '-  ^  ' 

NOTE  XCV.    p.  390.    '     V  A. 

And.  Bernaldes,  the  contemporary*  and  frlend'-pf  Coldtnbiis, 
has  preserved  some  circumstances  concerning  the' bravery  of  the 
Carribbees^  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Don'  Fercti^nahd  'Colum« 
bus,  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period^  whose  works  have 
been  published.  A  Carribeah  canoe,  with  four  men,  two  women, 
and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Colutnt)u'8  in  his 
second  voyage,  at  it  was  steering  through  their  islands.  At  first' 
they  were  struck  almost  stupid  with  astonishment  *  at  ■  sbch  a 
strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved  from  the  spot  for  above  an 
hour*  A  Spanish  bark,  with  twenty.-Bve  men,  advahced  towards 
them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  sivr rounded  ihem,  so  as  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  shore.  *<  When  they  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  escape,  (says  the  historian,)  they  seized  their 
arms  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  began  the  attack." 

*<  I  use  the  expression,  with  undaunted  resofution,  for  they 
were  few,  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had  targets,  as 
well  as  other  defensive  armour  ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was 
overset,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  and  danger  that  part  of 
them  were  takeih  as  they  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  swimming  in  the  sea." 
Hist,  de  D.  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MSS.  c.  119. 

NOTE  XCVI.    p.  390, 

A  probable  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  distinction  in  character  between  the  Caribbees  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  islands.  The  former  appear  mani* 
festly  to  be  a  separate  race.  Their  language  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  They  them- 
selves have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from 
some  part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered  and  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
of  their  women.  Rochefort,  384«.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  they  call 
themselves  Banareef  which  signifies  a  man  come  from  beyond  sea* 
Labat.  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  still  qse  two  dis- 
tinct  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the 
women.  Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men  has  nothing' 
common  with  that  spoken  in  the  large  islands.  Tlie'  dialect  of* 
the  women  considerably  resembles  it.  Labat,  129.  This  strongly 
confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Caribbees 
themselves  imagine,  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  GalzOis,  a 
powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.  Tertre,  ii6U^ 
Rocheforti  SI'S.     But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach  nearer  %qi 
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tbofe  of  4i0  people  Id  the  nortbera  coatiiieiit»  than  to  ihot^  of 
the  natives  of  South  America ;  aod  as  their  laoguagp  has  like« 
vise  some  a£Einity  to  chat  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin  should 
be  deduced  rather  from  t<he  former  than  from  the  latter.  L»abat» 
128»  &€•-  ,  Herrerai  dec.  i.  lib*  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wmrsy  thej 
•till  observe  their  ancient  practice  of  destroying  all  the  roales» 
and  preserving  the  wopien  either  for  servitude  or  for  breeding. 

NOTE  XCVII.    p.  391. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest 
of  New  Spain,  is  derived  from  sources  of  information  more  origi- 
nal and  authentic  than  that  of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of 
America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  are 
an  historical  monument  not  only  first  in  order  of  time,  but  of  the 
greatest  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  assumed  a 
command  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
vey such  an  account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  pro* 
cure  him  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign. 

The  first  of  his  dispatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
was  sent  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  that 
it  might  not  reach  the  emperor,  until  he  arrived  in  Grermanyy 
for  which  he  set  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in  order  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown  ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  copy  of  this 
dispatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Get  many,  but  without  success. 
This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any 
thing  very  material,  being  written  so  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  ia 
New  Spain.  But,  in  searching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes,  a 
copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  emperor  has 
been  discovered  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I 
have  given  some  account  in  its  proper  place,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  The 
second  dispatch,  dated  October  the  SOth,  1520,  was  published  at 
Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth  soon  after  they 
were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  Ger« 
many,  A.  D.  1532.  Ramusio  soon  after  made  them  more  gene* 
rally  known,  by  inserting  them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They 
contain  a  regular  and  minute  history  of  the  expedition,  with  many 
curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy  and  inanner^  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ;  the  style  is  simple 
and  perspicuous  ;  but  as  it  was  manifestly  his  interest  to  repre« 
sent  his  own  actions  in  the  fairest  light,  his  victories  are  probably 
exaggerated,  his  losses  diminished,  and  his  acts  of  rigour  and 
violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara'a, 
historical  merit  is  considerable.  His  mode  of  narration  is  cleafa 
£owing,  always  agreeable,  and  sometimes  elegant.  But  he  ia 
frecjuently  inaccurate  and  credulous }  and  as  he  wai  th^  domestta 
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«Ii»pikitt  of  Cortet  after  hii  retara  horn  )bw  SpuOf  tftd  pnn 
babiy  conpoaed  his  work  at  his  desire,  it  is  maaifest  that  h« 
bboars  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  ooiceal  or  exA*- 
tenuate  such  transactions  as  were  unfafourable  to  his  character* 
Of  this  Herrera  accuses  him  in  one  instance.*  Dec*  if*  lib.  iii* 
c.  2.  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspicuous.  He  writesi 
however,  with  so  much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of 
the  Spanish  court,  that  the  copies  both  of  his  Historia  de  las 
^Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were  called  in  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  considered  as  prohi* 
bited  books  in  Spain  ;  it  is  only  of  late  that  licence  to  print  them 
kaa  been  granted.     Pinelo,  Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Dial  del  Castillo  tt$ 
compose  his  Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nuevi 
Espagna.  He  had  been  an  adventurer  in  each  of  the  expedition) 
to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles 
and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  many* 
of  his  felloW'Soldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  G;)mara,  but  that 
the  fame  of  ail  their  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Cortes,  the  gallant 
veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his 
true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix,  minute,  confused  narrative  of 
all  Cortes'  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar  style  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  transactions 
of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  consider* 
able  part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is 
accompanied  with  such  a  pleasan^naiWtf,  with  such  interesting 
details*  with  such  amusing  vanity,  and  yet  so  pardonable  in  aft 
old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hundred  and  nine* 
teen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that  ia 
to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  de  Insulis  nupei*  in* 
mentis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe» 
gives  Some  account  of  Cortes'  expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no 
^rther  than  to  relate  what  happened  after  his  first  landing.  Ttiis 
work,  which  is  brief  and  slight,  seems  to  contain  the  information 
transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  dispatches,  embellished  with  se* 
Teral  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  officers  who 
brought  the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modern  historians 
have  had  recourse  for  iaformation  concerning  the  conquest  of 
New  Spain,  is  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  11.  An* 
tonio  de  Solis,  first  published  A.  D.  1684.  I  kao^r  no  author 
SO  any  .language  whose  literary  fame,  has  risen  so  far  beyond  hit 
leal  merit*  De  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the 
purest  writers  in  the  Castikau  tongue;  and  if  a  foreigaer  maf 
venture  to  give  bis  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  wiiicU  Spa* 
Qiards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  he  is  eutitled  to  that  praissto 
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Butt  though  his  language  be  corrects  his  taste  in  compoaidon  it 
far  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so* much  laboured  as  to  be 
often  8tifiF»  and  sometimes  tumid  ;  the  figures  which  he  employs 
by  way  of  ornament,  are  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his  ob* 
nervations  superficial.  These  blemishes,  however,  might  easily 
be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  respect  to  all  the 
great  qualities  of  an  historian.  Destitute  of  that  patient  indus* 
try  in  research,  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  at* 
tention  ;  and  ever  ea^er  to  establish  his  favourite  system  of  ex- 
alting the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt 
from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ;  he  is  less  solicitous 
to  discover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  appear 
splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  his  reason* 
ings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  ap  imperfect  view  of  facts. 
Though  he  sometimes  quotes  the  dispatches  of  Cortes,  he  seemi 
not  to  have  consulted  them  ;  and  though  be  sets  out  with  some 
censure  on  Gogiara,  he  frequently  prefei s  his  authority,  the  most 
doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  historians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  information  concerning  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  transaction  of  America.  The 
industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted  not  only  the 
books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which. tended 
to  thj-pw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so 
great,  and  he  usually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  so 
inuch  impartiality  and  candour,  that  his  decades  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  judicious  and  useful  historical  collections.  If, 
by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New 
World  in  a  strict  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events 
in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  so  perplexed,  disconnected, 
and  obscure,  that  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  collect  from  different 
parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached  shreds  of  a 
story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  mpst  emi« 
nent  historians  of  his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  ma- 
terials from  which  he  composed  his  work,  Dec*  vi.  lib.  iti.  c.  19i 

NOTE  xcyiii,  p. 393. 

Cortes  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he 
set  out  for  bis  government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by 
an  accident.  As  he  was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scramble 
up  to  the  window  of  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  car- 
ried on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  be  had 
mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomarai  Chronica  de  la  Naeva  Es^ 
pagna,  cap.  1, 
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NOTE  XCIX.    p,  395. 

Cortea  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Diiero, 
and  he  borrowed  four  thousand.  These  sums  are  about  equal  m 
value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  but  as  the  price  of 
every  ^hing  was  extremely  high  in  America,  they  made  but  a 
scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  miktary 
expedition.     Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib*  iii.  c.  2«     B.  D^azi  c.  20. 

NOTE   C.    p.  399. 

.  The  names  of  those  gallant  officers  which  will  often  occur  in 
the  subsequent  story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alons^ 
Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francisco  de  Montejo,  Christoval  do 
Plid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortea 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Aclmiral.  Francisco  de 
Orozcoy  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command 
of  the  artillery*  The  experienced  Alaminous  acted  as  chief 
pilot. 

NOTE  CI.    p.  40a 

«  In  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  menu 
but  had  a  considerable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  nb 
occasion  for  recourse  to  any  supernatural  cause  to  account  either 
for  the  greatness  of  their  victoties,  or  the  smallness  of  their  loss  ; 
the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the  patronage  of 
St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they  relate, 
fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  \ih  prowess  gart 
a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions 
this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  em« 
barrassment  of  B.  Diaz  de  Castillo,  occasioned  by  the  struggle 
between  his  superstition  and.  his  veracity.  The  former  disposed 
him  to  believe  this  miracle ;  the  latter  restrained  him  from  attest- 
ing it.  <<  I  acknowledge,''  says  he,  <<  that  all  our  exploits  and 
victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  in  this 
battle  there  was  such  a  number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us, 
that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have 
buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been  pro* 
teeted.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom  Gomara  mentions  at 
having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey  horse^  was  the  glorious  apostle 
Signor  San  Jago  or  Signor  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a 
linner,  was  not  worthy  to  see  him.  This  I  know,  that  I  saw 
Francisco  de  Morla  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  unworthy  trans* 
gressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  relates,  but 
until  I  read  his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  con?* 
querors  that  auch  a  thifig  bad  happened.''     Chap.  34^ 
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NOTE  CIL    p.  405. 

Seteml  Spioith  historiaDt  relate  this  oeciirreiioe  in  aoefc  terniip 
•i  if  they  wished  it  ahoald  be  belieted^  that  the  Indiant*  loaded 
vritb  the  presents,  had  carried  them  froaa  the  capital  lA  the  sama 
abort  space  of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that  journef* 
This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circvmitance  which 
abewSt  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  occasion* 
This  rich  present  had  been  prepared  for  Grijalvay  when  he  tooched 
at  the  same  place  some  months  before,  and  was  now  ready  to  be 
delivered,  as  goon  as  Montezuma  sent  orders  for  that  porpose* 
Gomara,  Cron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B*  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  ^loe  of  the  siWer  plate 
representing  the  moon,  was  alone  aboTC  twenty  thouaaod  peios» 
•bout  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

NOTE  cm.     p.  410. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  instvnetions  of 
Velasquez,  who  enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade 
ahould  be  thrown  into  the  common  stock.  But  it  appears,  that 
the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment  of  toys,  and  other 
goods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  fa» 
vour  by  encouraging  this  under-hand  barter.     B-  Diaz»  c.  41* 

NOTE  CIV.     p.  421. 

Gomara  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  yarioos  articles  of 
which  this  present  consisted.  Cron.  c«  49*  P«  Martyr  ab  Angle- 
ria,  who  saw  them  after  they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who 
aeems  to  have  examined  them  with  great  attention,  givea  a  de* 
acription  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the 

Jrogress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts  of  ^pneek 
)e  Insulis  nuper  inv.  Liber,  p.  354. 

NOTE  CV,    p.  427. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  ol 
America,  which  is  more  questionable  than  tly  account  of  tha 
fiumerous  armies  brought  into  the  field  againA  the  Spaniards* 
As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  though  of  short  dtira* 
tion,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards  waged 
^n  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascahn  armies  toerita 
fome  attention.  The  only  authentic  information  concerning  thi| 
19  derived  from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  second  dispatch  to 
the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  frontera,  October  3Q,  I52(\ 
thas  estimates  the  number  of  their  troops  $  in  the  first  battle 
6000;  in  the  second  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  \SOt 
poo.  Relat.  ap.  |lamus.  iii.  2^28.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  engaged  in  aU  the  a^tioaf  of  ibia  mXi 


tbus  reckons  their  numbers  t  lA  tbe  6r8t  battle  S000»  p*  43 }  in . 
the  second  baule  6000»  ibid. ;  in  the  third  battle  50,000|  p.  45. 
Gomara,  who  was  Cortes'  chaplain  after  his  return  to  SpaiOf  and 
published  his  Cronica  in  1552|  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes, 
except  in  the  .second  battle,  where  he  reckons  the  Tlascalans  at 
80,0009  p*  49*  It  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  Cortes  to  mag* 
nify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  ^nly  by  the  merit 
of  extraordinary  services,  that  he  could  hope  to  atone  for  his 
irregular  conduct,  in  assuming  an  independent  command.  Bern*. 
Diaz,  though  abundantly  disposed  to  place  his  own  prowess,  and 
that  of  his  fellow*conquerors,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  . 
light,  had  not  the  same  temptation  to  exaggerate ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable,  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many 
previous  arrangements,  and  such  provision  for  their  subsistence  aa 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans*  The  degree  of 
cultivation  in  Tlascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to 
have  furnished  such  a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this 
province  was  so  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New 
Spain,  that  it  was  called  xht  country  of  bread;  yet  the  Spaniards 
in  their  march  suffered  such  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sub* 
sist  upon  Ttimii,  a  species  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields. 
Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 

NOTE  CVI.    p.  430. 

These  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persons  of  distinctioa^ 
It  seems  improbable  that  so  great  a  number  as  fifty  should  be 
employed  as  spies.  So  many  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dis- 
missed, and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many  messages  to  the 
Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  hazard* 
ing  the  lives  of  so  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure 
information  about  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The 
barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  war  established  among  polished  nations,  appears 
so  shocking  to  the  latter  Spanish  writers,  that  they  diminish  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  cruelly.  Herrera  says^. 
that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  thumbs  of  some  more. . 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  rest.  Lib.  ii. 
c  20.  But  Cortes  himself,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and  after  hini 
Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  Efty  were  cut  off.  * 

NOTE  CVII.    p.  432. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  all  the 
people  of  New  Spain.  At  first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  hie 
rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous^ 
animal  of  a  terrible  formi  and  supposing  that  their  food  was  tha« 
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tfime  M  that  of  men,  bronglit  '6esh  and  bread  to  'iiotiris6  theni^- 
Even  after  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  belieVed  the  horsea 
devoured  men  in  battle,  and  ivheh  they  neighed,  thought  that 
they  were  demanding  theii>  prey.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  the 
Spaniardt  to  undeceive  them.     Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi,  c  lU 

NOTE  CVIII.    p.  437. 

According  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  thete  was  no  reason  for  this 
massacre,  and  it  was  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Jlelac.  de  la 
Destruyc.  p.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  often  leads  him 
to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83,  asserts, 
that  the  first  missionaries  sent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor, 
made  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction  ;  and  having  examined 
the  priests  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  con? 
spiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  account  given  by 
Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object  of  Cortes  at  that 
time,  and  manifestly  his  interest,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Mour 
te^uma,  it  is  improbable,  that  he  should  have  taken  a  step  which 
tended  so  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had 
rot  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  his  own  preservation-  At  the 
tame  time,  the  Spaniards  who  served  in  America  had  sueh  con- 
tempt for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  so  little -emit  led  to  the 
common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholulans  to 
be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evidence.  The  severity  of 
the  punishment  was  certainly  excessive  and  a^rocioiis^ 

NOTE  CI3?.    p.  438. 

This  description  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  who  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  embellishing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a 
simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of 
his  fellow-soldiers,  on  that  occasion  :  **  and  let  it  not  be  thought 
strange,  says  he,  that  I  should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen, 
pr  heard,  or  spoken  of  among  men."     Cap*  86.  p.  64,  b, 

N  0  T  E   ex.    p.  448,  ] 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and 
hardships  they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and  other  parts  of* 
duty.  During  the  nine  months  that  they  remained  in  Mexico, 
every  man,  without  any  disiinction  between  officers  and  soldiersn 
slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on 
mats,  or  straw  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  holcj 
hirrself  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  «<  This,"  adds  be, 
f*  became  so  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now  in  ^y  advanced  age^  J  * 
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aW^y?  Bleep  in  hiy  clothes,  an'd  never  in  znf  bed.  When  I  tieit 
my  Encomiendat  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank,  to  have  a  bed 
carried  along  with  my  other' baggag^^  but  I  never  go  into  it  | 
but,  according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently 
during  the  night  ifito  the  open  ^tr,  to  view  the  start  as  I  wat 
wobt  when  in  a^rvice."     Cap.  108. 

NOTE  CXT.    p.  451. 

.    Cortes  himself,  in  his  second  dispatch  to  the  emperor,  doei  not 
explain  the  motives  which  induoed  him  either  to  condemn 'Qutil* 
popoca  to  the  Barnes,  or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.   Ramus,  iii* 
2S6.  J3.  D'lAt  is  iileot  with  respect:  to  his  reasons  for  the  former  i 
and  thge  only  caus^  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was,  tliat  he  might 
meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing^  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  Qual  popoca,  jCa  xcv^p*  75.'-  Biit  as  Montezuma  was  hit 
prisoner,  and  abMdutely  in-  his  p^^wer^  he  had  no  reason  to  dre«id 
him,  and  tlie  insult  offered'  to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect 
but  to  irritate  hitjri' unnecessarily.     Gomar a  supposes,,  that  Cortet 
bad  no   other  obj?ct  than   to  occupy  Montezuma   with  his  owa 
distress  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  less  attention  to  what 
befel  QUIilpopdca.  Cron.  c.  89--  Herrera  adopts  the  Same  opirubn« 
Dec.  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.     But  it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order 
to  make  a  person  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that 
is  greater.     Dc  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes  had  nothing  else  in 
view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make  no 
attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
that  monarch  was  so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up 
the  prisoners  to  the  disposal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to 
apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.     If  the  explanation  which 
I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes'  proceedings  on  this  occasioa 
be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  ^hat  they  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur 
too  often  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America* 

NOTE  CXIL     p.  454.. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  S.  that  the  proposition  of  doing 
homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from  Montezuma. himself, 
and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of 
bis  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  if 
it  had  been  founded  upon  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and  exe« 
cuted  with  such  refined  address,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But 
there  is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians^ 
Cortes,  DiaZ)  or  Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma  oa 
other  occadioiis  discovered  no  such  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The 
anguish  which  he  ielt  in  performing  this  humbling  ceremony  it 
patural,  if  ws-  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary.  But,  accords 
iflg  to  tl^^o  \hmify  .oi'Di  ^qHb,  which  s Opposes  that  Mo&li»uins 
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was  execQtingr  What  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  haTe  assamed  an 
UppeaniDce  of  sorrow^  would  have  been  preposterous  and  incmu 
#itteDt  with  his  own  desigfi  of  deceiving  the  Spaokrds. 

NOTE  CXIII.    p.  456. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  indtts<-' 
try  and  influence,  could  collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  pro- 
cured only  a  few  trinkets  of  small  Value.  Montezuma  assured 
Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to  tlie  king  of  Castile^ 
after  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed  by  hsi 
father ;  and  told  him  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of 
bis  gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaa,  c.  ]04i. 
Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500 
tnarks.  Cron.  c.  98.  This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by 
Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  marks.  Relat.  ^^ 
B*  So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  ounces  a  m^tifcy^hich  demonstrates  the  proportiott 
of  silver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

NOTE  CXIV.    p,457. 

De  Soils,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  tram* 
action,  from  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
that  prudence  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But 
be  ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetuosity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlas<* 
cala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that  the  evidence 
for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomanif 
and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  in* 
considerate  step  which  Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good  reason 
to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this  exploit  in  his  second  dis<« 
patch  to  the  emperor,  and  seems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat. 
Ramus,  iii.  140,  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  of  !>• 
Solis'  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortea 
to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  most  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  his  operations  must  be  derived. 

NOTE  CXV.    p.  460. 

Herfera  and  De  Solis  suppose,  that  Velasquez  was  encouraged 
to  equip  this  armament  against  Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which  ha 
received  from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of  the  agents  sent 
by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fonseca 
bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and  condemned  tha 
proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De  dolisj 
fib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  tbii 
supposition.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  CruZf 
July  26,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  if 
St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid.  Bat  P.  Martyr, 
who  attended  the  court  at  that  timey  and  coffimuBicalad  every  oo* 
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tvirretice  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  day  by  day,  ttentionf 
the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the  first  time,  in  December^  and 
•peaks  of  it  as  a  recent  ereot.     Epist  650.     All  the  historians' 
a^free»  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  first  audiemie  of  the 
£mperor  at  Tordesillasy  when  he  went  to  that  town  to  Tisit  hta- 
lAother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  jie  Compostella*     Herrera,  dec 
ii.  lib.  V.  c.  4>«    De  Solis^  lib.  iv.  c.  5.    But  the  emperor  set  ovt 
from  Valladolid  for  TordesiUas*  on  the  11th  of  March  1520^- 
and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  havin^seen  at  that  time  the  presents 
made  to  Charles,  Epist.  1665.     The  armament  under  Narvaes 
sailed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.    It  is  manifest  then,  that  Velaa* 
qoes  could  not  receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  inter** 
view  at  Tordesillas,  previous  to  his  hostile  preparations  against ' 
Cortes.     His  real  motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  have  mea* 
tioned.     The  patent  appointing  him  Addantado  of  New  Spaifl^'- 
with  such  extensive  powers,  bears  date  November  13,  1519* 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c*  11.     He  might  receive  it  about  the 
beginning  of  January.    Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  soon  as  this 
patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  lev/ ' 
forces.    Cron.  c.  96« 

NOTE  CXVI.    p.  463.   , 

De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  interpreters,  h# 
could  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor ' 
converse  with  them  in  any  way  but  by  signs,  and  that  it  was 
'  equally  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication  wick 
Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  vii.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  himself  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvasz's  cor« 
respondence,  both  with  Montezuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  •  242,  A.  C.--^ortes 
affirms,  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourse  between  Narvaes 
and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  oa« 
Bernal  piaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three 
deserters  who  joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  ac« 
quired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  110.  Wick 
his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names  and  characters,  and 
relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  their  perfidy* 
The  Spaniards  had  now  resided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexi* 
cans  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  several  among  them  should 
have  made  some  proficiency  m  speaking  their  language.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both 
B.  Diaz,  who  was  prefient,  and  Herrera,  the  most  accurate  and 
best  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his 
account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma* 
JDec.  ii.  hb.  ix.  c.  18,  19.  De  Solis  seems  to  consider  it  as  a 
discredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero,  that  Montezuma  should  have  keea 
ready  to  engage  ia  a  correspoadeace  with  Narvaez*    He  suf« 
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poses  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  such  a  wonderful  affectioa 
for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  solicitous  to  be  delivered  from 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated^  such 
Ml  affection  is  incredible ;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowIedge»  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles 
which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  conquest^  lib.  iv.  c.  ?• 
The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by  his  dread 
of  the  Spaniards*  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty* 

NOTE  CXVII.    p.  475. 

These  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  Account  ©f 
the  European  Settlements  in  America,  published  by  Dodsley,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  a  work  of  so  much  merit,  that  I  should  think 
there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
ai;:knowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

NOTE   CXVIir.     p.  481. 

The  contemporary  historians  differ  considerably  with  respect 
to  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  Qortes,  in  his  second 
dispatch  to  the  emperor,  makes  the  number  only  150.    Relat.  ap. 
Ramus,  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  manifestly  his  interest,  at  that 
juncture,  to  conceal*  from  the  couit  of  Spain  the  full  extent  of  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained.     De  Solis,  always  studious  to  dimi- 
liish  every  misfortune  that  befel  his  countrymen,  rates  their  loss 
at  about  two  hundred  men>  lib.  iv.  c.   19.     Ber.  Diaz  affirms* 
that  they  lost  870  men,  and  that  only  440  escaped  from  Mexico, 
c.  128.  p.  108,  B.     Palaeox,  bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  seems 
to  have  inquired  into  the  early  transactions  of  his  countrymen  in 
New   Spain   with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B. 
Diaz,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indio, 
p.  22.     Gomara  states   their  loss  at  450  men.     Cron.  c.  109. 
Some  months  afterwards,  when  Cortes  had  received  several  rein- 
forcements, he  mustered  his  troops,  and  found  them  to  be  only 
590.     Relat.   ap.    Ramus,  iii.   p.  255,   E.     Now,  as   Narvaez 
brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes*  sol« 
diers  were  then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat 
from  Mexico,  must  have  been  much  more  considerable  than  what 
he  mentions.     B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnify  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  to  which  he  and  his   fellow-conquerors   were  exposed^ 
may  have  exaggerated  their  loss ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot 
well  be  estimated  at  less  than  600  men. 

NOTE   CXIX.     p.  498. 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  spot 
Tvhere  the  brigantines  wete  built  and  launched,  is  still  pointed  out 
to  strangers.  Tofquemcida  viewed  them.  Mouarq.  Iadiana|.  voL 
i.  p.  5'6l> 
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NOTE  CXX.    p.  504. 

The  station  of  Alvarado  oa  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  th^ 
nearest  to  th«  city* — Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  die* 
tinctly  observe  what  passed  when  their  cotmtf  ymea  were  sacrl^ 
ficed.  Rekt.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  272*  £•  B«  Diaz,  who  be- 
longed to  Alvarado's  dxvisioDf  relates  what  he  beheld  with  hi^ 
own  eyes.  C.  152,  p.  148.  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  whose' cou» 
rage  was  so  clear  as  to  be  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  bia 
usual  simplicity  the  impression  which  this  spectacle  soade'  upon 
hin.  **  Before,'^  aays  he,  <<  I  saw  the  breasts  of  my  cofftpaniona 
ppened,  their  hearts^  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accursed  idolg 
and  their  flesh  devoured  by  their  exuking  enemies ;  I  was  accua« 
tomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  higl^ 
spirit.  But  from  that  time  I  never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexi^ 
cans  without  a  secret  liorror  and  anxiety  }  my  h^rt  trembled  ati 
the  thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  seen  them  sp^er/'  H# 
takes  care  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terrov 
went  off ;  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  o$e94VHk 
i»  full  evidence  of  thisw     B.  Dia2»  c.  156.  p.  157»  a^ 

NOTE   CXXI.    p.  509. 

One  circumstance  in  this  siege  merits  particular  notice.  '  Th6 
account  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  nnmerous  arasiei 
employed  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  Mexico,  seems  to  be  incre- 
dible.  According  to  Cortes  himself,  he  had  at  one  time  150,000 
auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  Relat.  Ramus,  iit.  275,  E* 
Gomara  asserts,  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron,  c.  136* 
Herrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  says,  they  were  about 
200,000.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary' 
writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number  of  persons  in  Mexico 
during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several  occasions  mentions  the 
number  of  Mexicans  who  were  slain, .or  who  perished  for  want  of 
food  ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probablei^ 
that  above  200,000  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  But 
the  quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  such 
vast  multitudes  assembled  in  one  place  during  thred  months  is 
to  great,  and  it  requires  so  much  foresight  and  arraogement  to 
collect  these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magazines,  so  as  to  be  certaid 
of  a  regular  supply,  chat  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect 
as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where  there  were  no  tame  animals,  and 
by  a  people  naturally  so  improvident,  and  so  incapable  of  execut- 
ing a  complicated  plan  as  the  most  improved  Americans.  The 
Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared  very  poorly, 
and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for  want  of  provisionsii 
B.  Diaz,  p.  142.     Cortes,  Rekt.  271f  D*    Cortex  on  pne  acci^ 
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•ion  mentions  slightly  the  subsistence  of  his  army  ;  and  after  ac* 
knowledging  that  they  i^re  often  in  great  want,  adds,  that  they 
received  supplies  from  the  people  of  the  country,  of  fi(h,  and  of 
some  fruit  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of  the  country.  Ibid.  B. 
Diaai  says,  that  they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  serasas  de  la  tierra ; 
and  when  the  season  of  these  was  over,  another  fruit  which  he 
calls  Tunas ;  but  their  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root 
which  the  Indians  use  as  food,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
QuilHeSf  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  bad  one  means  of  sub- 
sistence more  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cor.  Relat.  176,  C- 
B.  Diaz  confirms  his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians 
returned  from  Mexico  to  their  own  country,  they  carried  with 
them  large  quantities  of  the  flesh  of  the  Mexicans  salted  or  dried, 
as  a  most  acceptable  present  to  their  friends,  that  they  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their 
festivals,  p.  157 •  De  Solis,  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  im- 
putation of  discredit  to  his  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in 
concert  with  auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitous 
to  prove,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  asso- 
ciates from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c.  24*.  But 
he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  Neither 
Cortes  himself,  nor  B.  Diaz,  seem  to  have  had  any  such  scruple ; 
andy  on  many  occasions,  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were 
become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  £vea 
with  this  additional  stock  of  food  for  the  Indians,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  procure  subsistence  for  armies  amounting  to  such 
numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  the  most  artless  of  all  the  liistoriadores  primitivos. 
<*  When  Gomara  (says  he)  on -some  occasion  relates,  that  there 
were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on  others* 
that  there  were  so  many  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town, 
no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority 
for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  re- 
lates. If  we  add  together  the  different  numbers  which  he  men- 
tions, that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than  there  are  ia 
Castile."  C.  129.  But  though  some  considerable  deduction 
should  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexi- 
can forces,  they  must  have  been  very  numerous ;  for  nothing  but 
an  immense  superiority  in  number  could  have  enabled  them  to 
withstand  a  body  of  900  Spaniards,  conducted  by  a  leader  of  such 
abilities  as  Cortes. 

NOTE  CXXII.    p.  522. 
In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  con- 
querors of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as 
ny  guide.     His  account  of  them,  Relat.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  18t 
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ftc.  18  manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  Cortes 
himself  and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have 
taken  idy  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Paoucans,  and  they 
relate  it  without  any  disapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom*  mentions  it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera^ 
aolicitooa  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of  his  couatrymeui 
though  he  mentions  63  caziques,  and  400  men  of  note,  as  being 
condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts,  that  thirty  only.wer^  burnt^ 
and  the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  c.  7*  But  this  is  con- 
trary, to  the  testimony  of  the  original  hi^toriaos,  particularly  of 
Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  had  consulted,  as.  he  adopts  several 
of  his  expressions  in  this  passage.  The  punishment  of  Guati- 
Biozin  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writers* 
Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco,  composed 
in  the  Mexican  tongue,  an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  fa* 
yourable  to  Guatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanish  authors.  Mon. 
Indiana,  i.  575.  According  to  the  Mexican  account,  Cortes  had 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  such  a  wanton  act  of 
cruelty.  B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatinoozin  and  his  fellow-sufFereri 
asserted  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cortes  as  equally 
unnecessary  and  unjust,  p.  200,  b.  201,  a. 

NOTE  CXXIII.    p.  524. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was  to  punish 
Christoval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who  had  revolted  against 
him,  and  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes 
regarded  this  insurrection  as  of  such  dangerous  example,  and 
dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that 
in  person  he  led  the  body,  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  Ha 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thoussihd  miles,  through  a 
country  abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  ^mountains,  deep 
rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places. 
What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the  hostility  of  the  natively 
from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species,  has  no- 
thing in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  ia,the  adventures 
of  the  other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years^ 
and  though  it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  splendid  event,  he 
exhibited,  during  the  course  of  k,  greater  personal  courage, 
xnore  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience,  than  in 
any  other  period  or  scene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi. 
vxi.  viiL  ix.  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  163. — 167.  B.  Diaz,  174,1— > 
190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of 
Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a  splendid 
place  in  it.  In  a  general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedition 
was  productive  of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  is  sufficient. 
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NOTE  CXXIV.    p.  525. 

According  to  Herrerst  the  treasure  which  Cortea  bronglit 
vith  him*  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate^ 
two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  fine  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  in* 
fetior  standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  particular,  worth  forty 
thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkets  and  ornaments  o£  value; 
Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  t9 
^ive  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos* 
Gomara,  Cron.  c.  237*  The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons  was 
very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  sum  di* 
vided  among  the  conquerors  on  the  first  reduction  of  Mexico  was 
very  small.  There  appears  then  to  be  some  reason  for  suspect* 
ing  that  the  accusations  of  Coites'  enemies  were  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation.  They  charged  him  with  ha^ng  applied 
to  his  own  use  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Mexican  spoils ; 
with  having  concealed  the  royal  treasures  of  MootezuBM  and 
GuBlimozin  ;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  his  fifth  ;.  and  robbing 
bis  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dtc.  iii.  lib* 
viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  thtmk 
Selves  entertained  suspicions  of  the  same  kind,  with  rsstpcct  !• 
this  part  of  bis  conduct.     B.  Diaz,  c.  157* 
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TO  VOX-VME  II. 

NOTE  CXXV.    p.  L 

J  K  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  is  New  Spaifif  we 
bave  followed  Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His 
dispatches  to  the  emperor  contain  a  minute  account  of  his  ope* 
rations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable 
of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  information  with  respect  to 
them,  and  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from 
contemporary  and  respectable  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro's  transactions  in  Peru,  was 
published  by  Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  simple 
unadorned  narrative,  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  death  of 
Atahualpsi  in  15SS  $  for  the  author  returoed  to  Spain  in  1534^ 
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•nd  lOon  after  he  landed*  printed  at  Seville  his  ihoit  Historjr  of 

the  Conquest  of  Peruy  addressed  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sanchoi  an  officer  who  served  Under  Ptzarro,  drew 
Up  an  account  of  his  expedition^  which  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Ramusio,  and  inserted  in  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never 
been  published  in  its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to 
Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to  what 
both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the  progress  and  operations 
of  Pizarro  ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been 
so  short,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives  so  slender,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  man- 
ners and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who 
published  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in  1553.  If  he  had 
.{inished  all  that  he  pr6poses  in  the  general  division  of  his  workf 
it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  history  which  had  been 
lublished  of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  quali« 
led  to  execute  it*  having  served  duriag  seventeen  years  in  Ame- 
rica, and  having  visited  in  person  most  of  the  provinces  concern- 
ing which  he  had  occasion  to  write.  But  only  the  first  part  of 
his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  contains  a  description  of 
Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  account  of 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with 
so  little  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  muse 
regret  the  loss  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zarate,  who 
published,  in  1555,  his  Historia  del  Descubrimento  y  Conque.sta 
de  la  Provincia  del  Peru,  karate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  educia- 
tion,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller^general  of  the  pubhc 
revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  com- 
position, is  a  book  of  considerable  merit :  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive 
with  respect  to  the  manners  and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians^ 
great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

JDon  piego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  . 
1571  •  His  sole  object  is  to  relate  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars 
of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he  served  in  a  public  sta- 
tion in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both  with  the  country,  and 
with  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which  hede* 
scribes,  as  he  possessed  sound  understanding  and  great  impar- 
tiality, his  work  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians 
most  distinguished  for  their  industry  in  research,  or  their  capa- 
city in  judging  with  respect  to  the  events  which  they  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contempd- 
rary  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  is  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
Inca^  For  though  the  first  part  of  his  work,  intitled,  Ca/nmem' 
itnioM  R^fd^  <M  Qrigen  de  tos  Incas  Reies  del  feru^  wa«  jnuc  f  iib*^ 
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lisbed  sooner  tban  the  year  1609»  seventy-six  years  after  the  deatb 
of  Atahualpa  the  last  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and 
was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  Spanish  con- 
querors^  by  a  Coya^  or  lady  of  the' royal  race,  on  account  of 
which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  ;  as  he  was  noaster  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  countrymen,  his  authority  is  rated  very  high,  and 
often  placed  above  that  of  all  the  other  historians.  His  work, 
however,  is  little  more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanish 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  story,  and  composed  of  quotations  taken 
from  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea 
which  he  himself  gives  of  it.  Lib.  i.  c.  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  ac* 
count  of  facts  only  that  he  follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  ex- 
plaining the  institutions  and  rite?  of  his  ancestors,  his  information 
aeems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  explanation  of  the 
Quipos  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  Acosta.  He  produces 
po  specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  missionary,  whO;Se  memoirs 
have  never  been  published.  Lib*  ii.  c  15.  As  for  eomposition, 
arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  searches  for 
them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  works  how- 
ever, notwithstandiog  its  great  defects^is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  use.  Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen 
are  preserved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language 
has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Spanish  writers» 
and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts,  taken  from  authot$ 
whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  Ipst. 

NOTE  CXXVI,    p.  5. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  en- 
dured, and  of  the  unhealthful  climate  in  the  regions  which  they 
visited,  from  the  extraordinary  mortality  that  prevailed  among 
them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112  men,  Almagro  70.  In  less  than 
nine  months  130  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the  sword;  most 
of  them  were  cut  off  by  diseases,     Xere^s,  p.  180. 

NOTE  CXXVII.    p,  8. 

This  island,  says  Herrera,  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the 
unwholcsomeness  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged 
inountains,  and  the  multitude  of  insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is 
seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in 
describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and  through- 
out the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  $• 
Dampier  touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account 
pf  the  climate  is  not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He, 
during  his  cruise  on  the  coasty  visited  most  of  the  placet  where 
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Pizarro  landed}  and  his  description  of  them  throws  light  on  th6 
narnitions  of  the  early  Spanish  historians. 

NOTE  CXXVIII.    p.  22. 

By  this  time  the  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  continent.  When  Cortes  began  his  expedition 
in  the  year  1518,  though  his  armament  was  more  considerable 
than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons  superior  in  rank 
to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  siiLteea 
horses. 

NOTE  CXXIX.    p.  23.' 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  UUoa,  and  jD.  George  Juan,  tra- 
velled from  Goayquil  to  Motupe^^  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro 
took.  From  the  description  of  their  journey,  one  may  form,  an 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The  sandy  plains  between 
St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without 
water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary 
'stretch  of  burning  sand.     Voyage,  torn,  u  p.  399^  &q. 

NOTE  CXXX.    p.  27. 

'  This  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Valverde  has 
been  censured  by  all  historians^  and  with  justice.  But  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  an  illiterate  and  bigoted  monk,  nowise  re- 
sembling the  good,  Olmedo,  who  accompanied  Cortes ;  the  ab» 
surdity  of  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  charged  wholly 
upon  him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  translation  or  paraphrase 
of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanish  divines  and  law- 
yers in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining  the  right  of  their  king  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  directing  the  officers 
employed  in  America  how  they  should  take  possession  of  any 
new  country.  See  Note  23.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Val- 
verde's  harangue  must  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bigoted  im- 
becility of  a  particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  But  Go- 
mara  and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumstance  concerning  Valverde, 
which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object,  not  of  contempt  only, 
but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  duHng  the  whole  action,  Val- 
Terde  continued  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to 
them  to  strike  the  enemy,  not  with  the  edge,  but  with  the  points 
of  their  swords.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  113.  Benz.  Histor.  Nov. 
Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parts  of  America,  where 
they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians^ 
and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 

NOTE  CXXXI.    p.  28. 

» 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  con- 
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duct  of  Ataliualpi.*^Tfae  Spanish  writers  in  ovder  to  |ti8tif]r  4^ 
▼iolence  of  their  countrymen,  contend*  that  all  the  laca'a  pre* 
feasions  of  friendship  were  feifs^ned ;  and  that  his  intention  in 
agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  <at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut 
0ff  him  and  hia  followers  at  one  hlow  ;  that  for  this  purpose  he 
advanced  with  such  a  nnmerous  body  of  attendante,  who  had  armc 
ix)Qcealed  under  their  garments  to  execute  this  scheme.  This  ia  the 
account  given  by  Xerez  and  Zarate,  and  adopted  by  Herrera*  Bnt 
if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy  the  Spaoiards,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  marck 
unmolested  through  the  desert  of  Motup^,  or  have  neglected 
to  defend  the  paaaes  in  the  mountains,  where  they  niight  have 
been  attacked  with  so  much  advantage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched 
to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards,  it  ia 
Inconceivable,  that  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance,  but  all  tamely 
Buffer  themselves  to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
armed  to  attack.     Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  inter- 
tiew,  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceable  procession,  not  of  a  military 
enterprize.     He  himself  and  his  followers  were,  in  their  habits 
of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  solemnity,  by  unarmed  har- 
bingers.    Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  false, 
yet  if  a  scheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  either 
to  a  nionarch,  that  had  no  great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit 
from  strangers  who  solicited  admission  into  his  presence  as  frieoda; 
or  to  an  adventurer  so  daring,  and  so  little  scrupulous  as  Pizarro^ 
one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  presumption 
of  guilt.     Even  amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanish  writers  to 
^palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives,  that  it 
was  his  intention,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  seize  the  Inca,  and 
that  he  had  taken  measures  for  that  purpose  previous  to  any  >8us- 
picion  of  that  monarch's  designs* 

Garcllasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  bis 
countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  having  concerted 
the  destruction  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to 
charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct  towards  the  Incai 
has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majestic 
form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground* 
having  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Viracocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and 
declared  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  his  person,  and  erected  an  image  of  him,  re- 
sembling as  nearly  as  possible  the  singular  form  in  which  he  had 
exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  In  this  temple,  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib. 
V.  c.  22.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length 
of  their  beards,  and  the  dress  they  wore,  struck  every  person  so 
much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image  of  Viracocbay  that  they 
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ftit|>|>d9ed  \faem  to  be  the  childreo  of  the  Scmy  who  had  detected 
frorm  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded,  that  the  fatal  period  of 
the  Peruvian  .empire  was  now  approachtnfif>  and  that  the  thront 
would  be  occupied  by  new  possessors*  Atahualpa  himself,  con« 
•idering  the  Spaniards  as  tnesseDgers  from  heaveo»  was  «o  far  frotA 
etitertaining  any  thoughts  of  resisting  theit)>  that  he  deteroiiiied 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From  those  «ea« 
timents  flowed  his  professions  of  love  and  respects  To  thoae  werfc 
owing  the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  hit 
camp,  and  the  submissive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  ad« 
ranced  to  visit  the  Spanish  general  in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the 
gross  ignorance  of  PhilipiUo  the  interpreter^  the  declaration  o£ 
the  Spaniards,  and  his  answer  to  it,  were  so  ill  explained,  that  by 
their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  tlus 
fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamakaf  with  all  its  dreadful  conaequencea^ 
was  occasioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitions  venerttiott 

•f  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniardsi  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerecs^ 

or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  previous  to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca ; 

and  yet  the  two  former  setved  under  Pisarro  at  that  time,  and 

the  latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If  either  the  Inoa 

himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the  Spaniards  in  the 

words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in  their  mouths,  they  must  have 

been  struck  with  such  submissive  declarations ;  and  they  would 

certainly  have  availed  themselves  of  them  to  accomplish  their  own 

designs  with  greater,  facility.     Garcilasso  himself,  though  his 

narrative  of  the  intercourse  betwpen  the  Inca  and  Spaniards,  pre« 

ceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposi^ 

tion  of  his  believing  them  to  be  ViracochaS)  or  divine  beings,  p* 

ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17f  Sec,  yet  with  his  uaual  inattention  and  inaccuracy 

he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvians  did  not  recolleot 

the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viracocha,  until  the 

fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  thea 

oidy  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.     P,  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.     This 

is  con£rmed  by  Herrera,  dec.  o.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.     In  many  di^er* 

ent  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writ^rst 

.their  countrymen  were  considered  as  divine  beings   who  had  de« 

scended  from  heaveh.     But  in  this  in,staiu:e,  as  in  many  vvhich 

occur  in  the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  rehne* 

xnent  is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  expression 

.were  different  from  the  ideas  of  those  who  heard  it.     For  such  is 

the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  is  the  simplicity  of 

those  who  speak  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with  which 

they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know 

the  origin ;  they  say,  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven.  Nugnea* 

BLam.  iii.  327,  C.  -  ' 

The  accoupt  which  I  have  given  of  the  seutiments  aad  fro* 
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ceediogfs  of  tbe  PemviuiSy  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  con* 
•istent  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  better  supported 
by  the  facts  related  by  the  contemporary  historians. 
•  According  to  Xerez,  p.  200$  two  thousand  Peruvians  were 
killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the  slain  six  or  seven  tbou- 
•and.  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By  Garcilasso's  account,  five  thou- 
sand were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which 
i  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 

NOTE  CXXXII.    p.  29. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three 
Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco.  The  distance 
between  them  is  six  hundred  miles.  In  every  place  throughout 
this  great  extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  the  ho* 
Bours  which  the  Peruvians  ^aid  to  their  sovereigns,  and  even  to 
their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amassing  what  was  wanting 
for  the  ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold 
*with  which  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were 
adorned  ;  and  though  the  priests  were  unwilling  to  alienate  those 
sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate  the  shrine  of 
their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed 
the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure ;  and  such  was  the 
reverence  of  the  natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  be* 
held  this  act  of  sacrilege  with  astonishment,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commission  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c^  6. 
•Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375,  D. 

NOTE  CXXXIII.    p.  39. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart 
the  kixig's^th  was  divided  among  480  persons.  Each  received 
4000  pesos.  This  amounts  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Dec.  5.  lib. 
▼i.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to 
a  share  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  sum  total 
must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Gomara» 
c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting 
in  general,  that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 

NOTE  CXXXIV.    p.  41. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more 
persevering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were 
greater  hardships  endured.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
were,  like  their  leader,  veterans,  who  had  served  under  Cortes^ 
inured  to  all  the  rigour  pf  American  war.  .  Such  of  my  readers 
as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  striking  description  of 
their  sufferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
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nature  of  their  march  from  the  sea^coast  to  Quito,  by  consulting 
the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in 
1736)  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p^  178 f  &e.  or  that 
of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo,  to  Quito,  by 
the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compares  his  owa 
Journey  with  that  of  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  comparison, 
gives  a  most  striking  idea  of  the  boldness  and  patience  of  Alva- 
rado, in  forcing  his  way  through  so  many  obstacles*  Voyage  du 
Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

NOTE  CXXXV*    p.  41. 

According  to  Herrera,  there  were  entered  on  account  of  tfae 
king  in  gold,  155,300  pesos,  and  5400  marks  (each  8  ounces) 
of  silver,  besides  several  vessels  and  ornaments,  some  of  gold,  and 
others  of  silver;  on  account  of  private  persons,  iii  gold  499,000 
pesos^  and  54000  marks  of  silver.     Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  IS. 

NOTE  CXXXVI.    p.  49. 

'  The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  had  recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the 
cavalry  were  the  chief  object  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to 
render  them  incapable  ot  acting,  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with 
a  stone  fastened  to  each  end«  This,  when  thrown  by  a  skilful 
band,  twisted  about  the  horse  and  its  rider,  and  entangled  then 
80  as  to  obstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  in* 
ventlon  of  their  own.  Dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have 
observed,  book  iv.  this  weapon  is  common  among  several  bar- 
barous tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America;  and  it 
18  more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted 
it  themselves.  The  Spaniards  were  considerably  annoyed  by  it, 
Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peru- 
vians deserves  mention  :  by  turning  a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they 
overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  posted» 
so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spauiardt 
made  their  escape.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viiL  c.  5. 

NOTE  CXXXVn.    p.  64. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the  most  minute* 
and  apparently  the  most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  front 
the  journal  of  Orellana  himself.  But  the  dates  are  not  distinctly 
marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  begun  early 
in  February  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  oa 
the  26th  of  August,  having  spent  near  seven  months  in  the  voy- 
age. M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Cuenca* 
to  Para,  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  oavigation  ouich  longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in  less  than 
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Jour  months,  Voy.  p.  179.  But  the  two  adventarert  were  rtrf 
differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous  undertakioff 
to  which  amhttion  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 
science  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
|769»  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from  conjugal  affection* 
The  narrative  of  the  hardships  which  she  suffered,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  disasters  which  befel  her,  if 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  affecting  stories  in  any  language,  ex* 
bibiting  in  her  conduct  a  striking  picture  of  the  fortitude  which 
distinguishes  the  one  sex,  mingled  with  the  sensibility  and  tender* 
fiesB  peculiar  to  the  other.  Lettrc  de  M.  Godin,  a  M.  de  Im 
Condamiae* 

NOTE  CXXXVIIL    p.  67. 

Herrera  gives  a  striking  picture  of  their  indigence.  Twelve 
gentlemen  who  had  been  officers  of  distinction  under  Almagro^ 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  themy 
it  was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occasion  to  appear  ia 
pttblie,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  dress,  were  ob« 
liged  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companiooa 
were  so  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durst 
9ot  entertain  or  even  converse  with  them.  One  may  conceive 
what  was  the  condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once 
tccustomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they  felt  themselvef 
poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  under  which  to  shelter  their 
beads,  while  they  beheld  others,  whose  merit  and  services  were 
Dot  equal  to  theirs,  living  with  splendour  in  sumptuous  edificofb 
«p— Dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

NOTE  CXXXIX.    p.  77. 

Herrera,  whose  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  credit,  assertf^ 
that^  Gonzalo  Pizarro  possessed  domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chuquesaca  de  la  Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue 
greater  than  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  best  endowed 
See  in  £Jurope.     Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

NOTE  CXL.    p.  89. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his  march,  and  the  distresses 
pf  both  parties,  very  minutely.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any 
parallel  to  it  occurs  in  history,  either  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit.  Pizarro,  according 
to  his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thou* 
^nd  miles.     }jib.  v.  c.  16.  26. 

NOTE   CXLI.     p.  101. 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  his|p« 
fian  of  that  period,  to  },4Q0,0QQ  ^ esos.    l^b,  it.  c.  7$k 
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NOTE  CXLIL    p.  102. 

Carvsjali  from  the  begiDDing,  had  been  an  adrocate  for  an  ao* 
oomroodatioQ  with  Gasca.  Finding  Fizarro  incapable  of  holding, 
that  bold  course  which  he  originally  suggested,  he  recommended 
to  him  a  timely  submission  to  his  sovereign  as  the  safest  measure. 
When  the  president's  offers  were  first  communicated  to  Carvajal, 
<c  By  our  Lady»  (said  he,  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which  was 
familiar  to  him,)  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them, 
both  good  and  cheap ;  let  us  not  only  accept  them,  but  wear 
tbtox  as  reliques  about  our  necks.''     Fernandezi  lib.  ii«  c.  63. 

NOTE  CXLIII.    p.  107. 

•  During  the  rebellion  of  Gontalo  Pizarro,  700  men  were  killed 
in  iMttle,  and  3S0  were  banged  or  beheaded.  Herrera,  dec  8«. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  800  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Carvajalv 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  thoae  put 
to  a  violent  death  500.     Lib.  vii.  c.  !• 

NOTE  CXLIV.    p.  113. 

In  my  inqntries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  MesU 
cans,  1  have  received  much  mformation  from  a  large  manuscript 
of  Don  Alpnso  de  Corita,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  oC 
Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the  year  1^5^,  Philip  il.  in  order  tA 
discover  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  subjects^ 
that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  crown^  and  least  oppressive 
to  them,  addressed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audience  ia 
America^  enjoining  them  to  answer  certain  queries  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  them,  concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  esta- 
blished.among  the  various  nations  of  Indians^and  the  mode  ia 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or 
chiefs.  In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita*  who  had  resided 
nineteen  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  passed  ki  New 
Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  He  acquamta 
his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object  during  his  t-esidenc* 
in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  liad  visited,  to  in* 
quire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  | 
that  he  had  conversed  for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  inteii* 
ligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics^ 
who  understood  the  Indian  languages  most  perfectly,  particuiUrlf 
■ome  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  after  the  coaqueat* 
Cortta  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  c^rriedt 
on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  pre* 
tends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony  from  one  cifcum« 
stance.  His  work  was  not  composed  with  a  view  to  publication^ 
or  in  support  of  any  particular  theory,  but  contains  sipnple^ 
Ihough  f uU  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  o£Eiciaily.  Though 
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Herrera  does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had 
followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  1  should  suppose,  from  several 
facts  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  ekpressi<)n8 
which  he  uses,  that  this  tnemorial  of  Corita  was  -  not  unkoowS' 
to  him* 

NOTE  CXLV.    p.  120* 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  est!-*' 
mating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of 
America,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself 
with  any  degfee  of  precision.     Cortes  describes  the  extent  aiid 
populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  it 
was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in   Europe.     Gomara  ia 
more  explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houses  or  fa* 
milies  in  Mexico.     Cron.  c.  78.     Herrera  adopts  his  opinion* 
Dec.  2,  lib.  vii.  c.  IS. ;  and  the  generality  of  writers  follow  them 
implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple*   According  to  this  account* 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000*     Tor-{ 
quemada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  asserts,  that 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  houses  or  families  in 
Mexico,  and  consequently  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants* 
Lib.  iii*  c*  23.     But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican, 
empire,  by  one  of  Cortes'  officers,  the  population  is  fixed  at. 
60,000  people.     Ramusio,  iii.  309,  A.     Even  by  this  account, 
which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  tsuth  than  any  of  the  foro*. 
going>  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

NOTE  CXLVI.    p.  123. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  indebted  for  this 
curious  observation.  Palafox,  bishop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Paebla 
L.0S  Angeles,  confirms  and  illustrates  it  more  fully..  The  Mexi- 
can (says  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  a  termination  indi*. 
eating  respect^Jllnvas  reverentiales  y  de  cortesia  may  be  affixed  to 
every  wOrd.  By  adding  the  final  syllable  zin  or  azin  to  any 
word,  it  becomes  a  proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth 
of  an  inferior.  If,  in  speaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to, 
be  used,  it  is  Tatly  but  an  inferior  says  Tatzin.  One  priest  speak*, 
ing  to  another,  calls  him  Teopixque ;  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
calls  him  Teapixcatzin,  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned, 
when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  MontezumOf  but  his  vassals^ 
from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Montezumaztru  Torribio,  MS* 
Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  Mexicans  bad  not  onl]|r 
reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which, 
these  are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  explained  bjr 
D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar, 
No.  18«.  .  . 
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NOTE  CXLVIL    p.  130. 

TtoTd  (iotnparing  several  passages  in  Conta  and  Herrera,  we 
may  collect,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy » the  various  modes  in 
which  the  Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  support  of  govern* 
ment.     Some  persons  of  the  first  order  Seem  to  have  been  ex* 
empted  from  the  payment  of  any  tribute^  and  as  their  only  duty 
to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  fol- 
low the  banner  of  their  sovereign  with  their  vassals.     2.  The 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal 
military  service,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands  in  kind.     3.  Those  who  held  offices  of  honour  or 
trust,  paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they  received  in  consequence 
of  holding  these.     4.  Each  CapulltB^  or  association,  cultivated 
some  part  of  the  common  field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of 
the  crown,  aiid  deposited  the  produce  in  the  royal  granaries.     5. 
Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  the  public  markets,  whe- 
ther fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  productions  of  their  artists         ^ 
and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  the 
merchants  who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  other  tax. 
6.  The  MayeqiieSf  or  adscripH  gleba,  were  bound  to  cultivate 
certain  districts  in  every  province,  which  may  be  considered  as 
crown  landSf  and  brought  the  increase  into  public  storehouses. 
Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or 
valuable  in  the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of 
the  soil,  or  acquired  by  the  industry  of  the  people.     What  each 
contributed  towards  the  support  of  government,  seems  to  have 
been  inconsiderable.     Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  queries  put 
to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  endeavours  to  estimate 
in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay, 
and  does  not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reak,  about 

18d.  or  Ss.  a-head. 

» 

NOTE  CXLVIII.    p.  150. 

Cortes,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this, 
as  with  any  instance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  ai  particular  de- 
scription of  it.  ,  Along  one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  by  which 
they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  conduits,  composed  of  , 

clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raised  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of 
excellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  Qentre  of. 
the  city,  and  it  supplies  all  the  'inhabitants  plentifully.  Th% 
other  is. empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean,  or  repair  th« 
former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  con* 
duit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in 
\  the  causeway,  through  which  the  salt-water  of  the  lake  flows,  it 
13  conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  Qf  an  9%,  tkem 
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carried  from  the  conduit  to  tbe  remote  quarters  of  the  city  \m 
canoeSi  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.    Relat.  ap.  Ramus.  241 ,  -A. 

NOTE  CXLIX.    p.  1S«. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  shewn  suits 
of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  are  conaposed 
of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  In  the  opinion  of  very  intelli- 
gent judges  they  are  evidently  easiern.  The  forms  of  the  silver 
ornaments  up6n  them,  representing  dragons,  &c.  may.  be  con* 
vdered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  superior  in 
point  of  workmanship  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The 
Spaniards  probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine  islands. 
The  only  unquestionable  specimen  of  Mexilcan  art  that  I  know 
of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Montezuma,  It  weighs  5  oz.  12  dwt.  Three 
drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
June  10,  1765.  A  man's  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On 
one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other  the  profile,,  on  the  third  the 
back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  the  representa- 
tion of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  repre- 
sented with  some  degree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanish 
workmanship.  This  cup  was  purchased  by  Edward  earl  of  Or- 
ibrd,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under 
bis  command,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Lord 
Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  respectable 
and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Bairington.  In  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  p.  107,  is  published  an  account  of  some  masks 
of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a  burying  ground  on  the  American 
<iontinent,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  British  settlement  on  the 
Mosquito  shore.  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of  chiefs,  or 
other  eminent  persons.  From  the  description  and  engravings  of 
them,  we  have  additional  proof  of  the  inaperfect  state  of  arts 
among  the  Americans. 

NOTE  CL.    p.  137. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been,  in- 
debted, in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  has  traced  the  successive  steps,  by  which  the 
human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  progress,  with  rriuch 
erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know, 
who  formed  a  rational  and  consistent  theory  concerning  the  va;i. 
ous  modes  of  writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  their  improvement.  Divine  Legation  of  Moses, 
iii.  69,  &c.  Some  important  observations  have  been  added  by 
M.  le  President  de  Brosses,  the  learned  and  intelligent  author  of 
the  Traits  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des  Langues,  tom.  i. 
S95|  &c. 
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As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curtdus  monaments 
extant  of  the  earliest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
give  some  account  of  the  means  by  which  they  v^ere  preserved 
from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in  An^rica,  and 
communicated  to  the  Public.  For  the  most  early  and  complete 
collection  of  these  published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
attention  of  that  curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Men- 
doza.  Viceroy  of  New  Spain»  having  deemed  those  paintings  a 
proper  present  for  Charles  V.  the  ship  in  which  they  were  sent 
to  Spain  was  taken  by  a  French  cruizer,  and  they  came  into  the 
possession  of  The  vet,  the  king's  geographer,  who  having  travelled 
himself  into  the  New  World,  and  described  one  of  its  provinces^ 
was  a  curious  observer  of  whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death  they  were  purchased  by^ 
Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  English  ambassador  to  the' 
French  court ;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were  published' 
at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Pur- 
chas, iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  from  English  into  French' 
by  Melchizedeck  Thevenot,  and  published  in  his  collection  of 
voyages,  A.  D.  1663. 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picttxre-writing,  was  published 
by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first 
is  a  map,  or  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  sta- 
tions in  which  they  settled,  before  they  founded  the  capital  of 
their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronolo- 
gical Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  the]^ 
computed  and  marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  He  re- 
ceived both  from  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Congorra,  a  diligent 
collector  of  ancient  Mexican  documents.  But  as  it  seems  nq\;7 
to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good 
evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous 
Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not 
mentioned  these  paintings  in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  ma- 
nifestly the  appearance  of  being  Mexican  productions,  and  ard 
allowed  to  be  so  by  Bocurini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious.  M.  Clavigeroi 
likewise  admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. To  me  they  always  appeared  to  be  so,  though,  from  mf 
desire  to  rest  no  part  of  my  narrative  upon  questionable  autho- 
rity, I  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting  in  the  for- 
mer is  considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen-  of 
Mexican  design  $  but  as  the  original  is  said  to  have  been  mach 
defaced  by  time,  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  improved  by  some 
touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European  artist.  Carreri,  Churchill^ 
iv.  p.  487*  The  chronological  wheel  is  a  just  delineation  of  the- 
Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  dcscribied  by  Acosta,  Hb* 
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▼i.  c.  2.  It  seems  to  resemble  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had 
seen  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that 
the  Mexicans  had  artificial  or  arbitrary  characters,  which  repre- 
sented several  things  besides  numbers.  Each  month  is  there  re- 
presented by  a  symbol  expressive  of  some  work  or  rite  peculiar 
to  it. 

The  third  specimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  discovered  by  an- 
other Italian.     Iii  17369  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  set  out  for 
New  Spain,  and  was  led  by  several  incidents  to  study  the  language 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  historical 
monuments.     He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary.     In 
1746,  he  published  at  Madrid,  Idea  deuna  Nueva  Historia  GenC' 
ral  de  la  America  Septentrional ^  containing  an  account  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  inqfiiries ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  Ame- 
rican  Historical   Museum,   arranged  under   thirty-six  different 
heads.     His  idea  of  a  New  History  appears  to  me  the  work  of 
a  whimsical  credulous  man.    But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps, 
paintings,  tribute-rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  much  larger  than  one 
could  have  expected.     Unfortunately  a  ship,  in  which  he  had 
sent  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an 
English  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great   Britain  and 
Spain  which  commenced  in  the  year  1739 ;   and  it  is  probable 
that  they  perished  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors. 
Boturini  himself  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Spanish  court» 
and  died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.     The  history,  of  which  the 
IdeOt  &c.  was  only  a  prospectusy  was  never  published.     The  re- 
mainder of  his  Museum  seems  to  have  been  dispersed.     Some 
part  of  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of  New  Spain,  and  he  published 
from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have  mentioned. 
■    The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.     By  order  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties,  I  have  obtained  such  a  specimen  of  these  as 
J  desired,  in  eight  paintings,  made  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  I 
am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
originals.     According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexicanus^  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  present  from  Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal 
to  Pope  Clement  VII.   who  died  A,  D.  1533.     After  passing 
through  the   hands  of  several  illustrious  proprietors,  it   fell  into 
those  of  the  cardinal  of  Saxe   Eifenach,  who  presented  it  to  the 
emperor  Leopold.     These  paintings  are  manifestly  Mexican,  but 
they  are  in  a  style  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.     An 
engraving  has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  such 
of  my  readers,  as  may  deem  this  an  object  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient  importance,  it  might,  perhaps 
be  possible,  by  recourse  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  arch- 
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bishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  coojectures  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
evidently  similar.  A.  A.  are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the 
same  form  with  those  published  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c. 
B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in  Parchas, 
p.  1109  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  11.  C.  is  a  bale  of 
mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost 
every  plate  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana,  E.  E.  E.  seems  to  be 
Mexican  captains  in  their  war  dress,  the  fantastic  ornaments  of 
which  resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110,  1111,  2113. 
I  should  suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode 
of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.  &c.  Accord- 
ing  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots, 
was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85. 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  number,  of  units  is  represented  in 
the  Mexican  paintings  in  my  possession,  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.  They  plainly  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or 
slender  rope. 

Since  1  published  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddilovc,  who  is 
still  pleased  to  continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  in- 
formation, has  discovered,  in  the  Library  of  the  Escurial,  a  volume 
in  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  each 
the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety 
of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very 
fresh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them* 
The  first  twenty-two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months,  days, 
Sec.     About  the  middle  of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more  large 
figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  the  days.    The 
last  eighteen  sheets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures.    They  seem  to 
be  the  signs  of  Deities,  and  images  of  various  objects.     Accord- 
ing to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained 
286  days,  divided  into  22  months  of  1 3  days.     Each  day  is  re- 
presented by  a'  different  sign,  taken  from  sonie  natural  object,  a 
serpent,  a  do^,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  &c.     The  signs  of  the 
days  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  mentioned  by  Boturini.  Idea,  &c.  p.  45.     But,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  that  Author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days, 
divided  into  18  months  of  20  days.     The  order  of  days  in  every 
month  was  computed,  according  to  him,  first  by  wiiat  he  calls  a 
tridecenfiar^  progression  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial,  and  then  by  a  septenary 
progression  of  days  from  one  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.     In 
this  Calendar,  not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish  each  day,  but 
th«  qualities  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked. 
There  are  certain  weaknesses  which  seem  to  accompany  the  humsui 
mind  through  every  stage  of  its  progress  in  observation  and  science. 
Slender  a&  was.  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  Astronomy,  it 
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appears  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  Aatrologf^ 
The  fortone  and  character  of  pcraons  bom  io  e^cb  month  artf 
supposed  to  be  decided  by  some  superior  influence  predonainanl^ 
at  the  time  of  nativit j*  Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar^  that 
all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  another  warlikey  in 
a  third  luxurious.  See*  The  pasteboard,  or  whatCTcr  substance  it 
may  be  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Escurial  is  painted,  seemSf 
by  Mr.  WaddiloTe's  description  of  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  is 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars,  the  figures 
bear  some  likeness  to  those  in  the  plate  which  I  have  published. 
The  figures  marked  D.  which  induce  me  to  conjecture,  that  thia 
painting  might  be  a  tribute-roll  similar  to  these  published  by 
rurchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddilove  supposes 
to  be  signs  of  days ;  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  foundedi 
It  appears,  from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art 
has  been  obtained,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  It  is 
singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  Spanish 
author, 

NOTE  CLI.    p.  138. 

The  first  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the  deathful  Lance  i  the 
aecond,  the  Divider  of  Men  ;  the  third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood ; 
the  fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Darkhouse.— Acosta,  Lib«  vi.  c.  25* 

NOTE  CLIL    p.  144. 

The  Temple  of  Cholula  which  was  deemed  more  boly  than 
any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewise  the  most  considerable.  But  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to 
Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the 
base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Ind.  Lib. 
iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexi- 
can temples  were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  coa- 
sequence  cannot  be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having 
trade  any  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  building.  Clavig. 
II.  207. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  en- 
graved by  Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting 
that  all  their  temples  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner. 

NOTE  CLin.    p.  145. 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  its^t 
the  houses  of  the  people  were  mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  modf 
or  the  hianches  of  trees.  They  were  extremely  low,  and  sligbt» 
and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few  earthen  vessels.  Like  tb« 
rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the  aiue  itioft  witb- 
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•«t  hraog  way  teparate  •partmeota.    Herren,  dec.  2.  lib.  tuu 
e.  IS.  libi  X.  c.  82.    Dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c  17.    Torqueau  lib«  iii* 

NOTE  CLIV.    p.  145. 

I  am  informed  hj  a  persoo  who  reuded  long  in  New  Spaia»  and 
'tistted  almost  every  province  of  it,  that  there  it  not,  in  all  the 
extent  of  that  vaat  empire»  any  monument,  or  vestige  of  any  build* 
iiig  more  ancient  than  the  conquest}  nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway* 
except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Gaudaloupc  to  that 

Ste  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city. '  MS.  penet^  me^ 
le  author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observes^  «  That 
at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  Indian  building  public  or  private,  either 
in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  I  have  travelleds 
aays  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New 
Galtcia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sooora,  Cinaloa,  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Licon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed 
any  monnment  worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient 
Tillage  in  the  valley  de  Casas  Gr^ndes^  in  kt.  N.  30^.  46'.  loogit. 
£58^.  W.  from  the  island  of  TenerifiPe,  or  46Q  leagues  N.  N.  W. 
from  Mexico.*'  He  describes  these  ruins  minutely,  and  they  ap« 
pear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry  building  in  turf  and  stone, 
plastered  over  with  white  earth  or  lime.  A  missionary  informed 
that  gentleman,  that  he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  another  edi^ 
'fice  similar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred  leagues  towards  N< 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Pedro.     MS.  penes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance, 
tbttt  they  were  not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or 
theory,  but  as  simple  answers  to  queries  which  I  had  proposed. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  these  gentlemen  assert,  that 
no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  aaciettt  work  whatever  are  now  to 
be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  ruins  or  noonuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or 
magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.     For  it  ap^ 
pears  from  the  testimony  of  several  Spanish  av^thors,  that  in 
Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  &c.  sonae  vestiges  of  ancient  builds 
ings  are  still  visible.     Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143.  308« 
853.   D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzanaj  formerly  archbishop  of  Mexico, 
and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  editioi^  of  the 
Cartes  de  Relacion  of  Cortes,  which  he  published  at  Mexico, 
snentionrs  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in  several  of  the  towns 
through  which  Cortes  passed  in  his  way  to  the  capital,  p.  4,  &c^ 
But  neither  of  these  authors  give  any  description  of  them  ;  and 
theV  seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  shew  only  that  some 
buildings  had  once  been'  there.     The  large  mount  of  earth  at 
Qholttia^  wbi<li  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of  temple^ 
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•till  remains,  bnt  without  any  steps  by  which  to  ascend,  or  any 
facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  coveted 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more. 
Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  description 
of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near  Coemavaca,  on  the  road  from 
Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of  large  stones,  fitted  to 
each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peruvians, 
which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a 
square  of  25  yards ;  but  as  it  rises  in  height,  it  diminishes  in  ex- 
tent, not  gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  rugular 
distances.     It  terminated,  it  is  said,  in  a  spire. 

NOTE  CLV.    p.  149. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be 
very  great.     According  to  Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in  which 
twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican 
Divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thousand. 
Cron.  c.  229.    The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortes' 
officers  who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  num- 
ber was  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herre- 
ra's  account  is  still  more  incredible,  that  the  number  of  victims 
was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed  in  one  day, 
nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.     Dec.  iii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.     Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance, 
for  he  asserts,  that  twenty  thousand  children,  exclusive  of  other 
victims,  were  slaughtered  annually.     Mon.  Ind.  lib.^  vii.  c.  21. 
The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of  such  high  numbers 
is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  chapter  general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asserts  that  the 
Mexicans  sacrificed  annually  twenty  thousand  victims.     Davila 
Teatro  Eccles.  126.  -   In  opposition  to  all  these  accounts,  B.  de 
las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had  been  such  an  annual  waste  of 
the  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  popvlousness,  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  there.     This  reasoning  is  just.     If  the 
number  of  victims  in  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  had  been  so 
great,  not  only  must  population  have  been  prevented  from  increas- 
ing, but  the  human  race  must  have  been  exterminated  in  a  short 
time.     For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such  numerous 
sacrifices,  it  is  observable,  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken 
in  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can 
gain  nothing  by  submitting  speedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always 
resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  war  becomes  bloody  and  destructive 
to  the  last  degree.     Las  Casas  positively  asserts,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans never  sacrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  in  a 
year.     See  his  dispute  with  Sepulvcda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevis« 
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9iiB»*Relacioo>  p*  105.  Cortet  does  not  specify  what  number  of 
Tictims  was  sacrificed  annually,  but  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  relates^ 
that  an  inquiry  having  been  made,  with  respect  to  this,  by  the 
Franciscan  MonkSf  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain  immediately 
after  the  conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  were  sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.     C«  207. 

NOTE  CLVI.    p.  150. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chrono- 
logy is  not  only  obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  observations,  concerning 
the  time  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in  any  given  succession 
of  princes.  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana 
Capac,  who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca. 
According  to  this  rule  of  computing,  the  duration  of  the  Peru- 
vian monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been  reckoned  above  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  subsisted  four 
hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19*  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By 
this  account,  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three 
years,  instead  of  twenty,  the  number  -ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  observations ;  but  so  imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  tra- 
ditions, that  though  the  t.otal  is  boldly  marked)  the  number  of 
years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

NOTE  CLVII.    p.  156. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanish  writiers  assert,  that  the  Peruviana 
offered  human  sacrifices.  Xeies,  p*  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i*  c.  11. 
Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that 
though  this  barbarous  practice  pupvailtd  amoAg  their  uncivilized 
ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Tncas,  and  that  no  hu- 
man victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  templa  of  the  Sun.  This  as- 
•ertion,  and  the  plausible  reasona^with  which  he  confirms  it,  are 
sufficient  to  refute  the  Spanish  writerSf  whose  accounts  seem  \o 
be  founded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themselves 
had  observed.  Vega»  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their  festivals,  the 
Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood  drawn 
from  the  arms,  the  eye-brows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id, 
lib.  vik  c  6.  This  rite  asay  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient 
practice^  in  their  uncivilized  state,  of  sacrificing  human  victims. 

NOTE  CLVIII.    p.  160. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals^ 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  oneS|  by  which 
they  water  every  field  they  cultivate.  Uiloa  Voyage,  tom.  i.  A2'2^ 
477.    They  likewise  continue  to  use  guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea» 
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fowky  as  manure.     Ulloa  gives  a  description  of  the  almost  iacre* 
dible  quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 

NOTE  CLIX.    p.  162. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the 
plain  of  Lacatunga^  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by 
Ulloa^  torn.  t.  2S6f  &c.  who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M. 
de  Condamine  published  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of 
Atun-Cannar.     Mem.  de  PAcademie  dc  Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p. 
4S5.— Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  exa* 
mined.     Lib.  vi.  c.  14.     Garcilasso,  in  his   usual  stile,  gives 
pompous  and  confused  descriptions  of  several  temples,  and  other 
public  ediBces.    Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  c.  21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.    Don — Zapata» 
in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  bees 
published,  communicates  some  information  with  respect  to  seve- 
ral monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  which   have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.   MS.  penes  me,  Articulo  xx.   Ulloa 
describes  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  fortifications,  which  were 
likewise  works  of  great  extent  and  solidity.  Tom.  i.  S91.  Three 
circumstances  struck  all  those  observers :  the  vast  size  of  the 
stones  which  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some  of  their  buildings. 
Acosta  measured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad» 
and  six  in  thickness ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at 
Cuzco,  there  were  stones  considerably  larger.     It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  these,  and  raise  them  to 
the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.     The  second  circumstance  is,  the 
imperfection  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working  in 
timber.    By  the  patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans^ 
stones  may  be  formed  into  any  shape,  merely  i^y  rubbing  one 
lagainst  another,  or  by  the  use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments 
made  of  stone ;  but  with  such  rude  tools,  little  progress  can  be 
made  in  carpentry.    The  Peruvians  could  not  mortize  two  beams 
together,  or  give  any  degree  of  uniop  or  stability  to  any  work 
composed  of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  arches  in  building,  nor  can 
Spanish  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  foK 
those  ample  sttuctures  which  they  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  the  moDU« 
ments  of  the  Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and 
invention,  accompanied  with  patience  no  less  astonishing.  None 
of  the  stones  employed  in  those  works  were  formed  into  any 
particular  or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render  them  fit  for 
being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  Indians  took  them  as 
they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raised  out  of  the  quarries* 
Some  were  square,  some  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concave* 
Their  art  and  industry  were  employed  in  joining  them  together» 
by  forming  such  hollows  in  the  one^  as  perfectly  corresponded  to 
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Ae  projections  or  risiogs  in  the  other.  This  tedious  operation, 
which  might  have  been  so  easily  abridged  by  adapting  the  surface 
of  the  stones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatcheta 
of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond 
doubt  by  inspecting  the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives 
them  a  very  singular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  is 
no  regular  layer  of  stratum  of  building,  and  no  one  stone  resem- 
bles another  in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
persevering,  but  ill  directed  industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all 
joined  with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa 
oaade  this  observation  concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in  the 
fortress  pf  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i*  p.  S87.  PIneto  gives  a  similar 
description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  perfectvof  all  the 
Peruvian  wot ks.  Zapata  MS.  j^en^s  me.  AccordingtoM.de 
Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts 
of  Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of 
some  progress  in  improvement. 

NOTE  CLX.    p*165. 

The  appearance  of  those  bridges,  which  bend  with  their  own 
weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  considerably  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  every  person  who  passes  along  them,  is  very  fright- 
ful at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  easiest 
mode  of  passing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that 
loaded  mules  pass  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge  over  the  river  Apnrimac* 
Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358.  A  more  simple  contrivance  was  employed 
in  passing  smaller  streams  :  A  basket,  in  which  the  traveller  was 
placed,  being  suspended  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the 
stream,  it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Ibid. 

NOTE  CLXI.    p.  172. 

*  My  information  with  respect  to  those  eventa  is  taken  from 
Noticia  breve  de  la  ezpedicion  militar  de  Sonot^a  y  Cinaloa,  sa 
exito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en  que  por  consecuentia  de  ello^ 
•e  ban  puesto  amoas  provincias,  published  at  Mexico,  June  17» 
1771 9  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants,  who  had 
furnished  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expence  of 
the  armament.  The  copies  of  this  Noticia  are  very  rare  ia 
Madrid  ;  but  I  have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to  com- 
municate these  curious  facts  to  the  public.  According  to  this 
account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grata 
of  gold  of  tweaty*two  caratSy  which  weighed  sixteen  marks  four. 
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ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  fit  for 
the  kingt  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE  CLXII.    p.  112. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is 
remarkable)  for  Cortes  seems  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with, 
great  accuracy.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  has  published^  from 
the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  de- 
scendent  of  CorteSy  a  map  drawn  in  154*ly  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  bid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretch- 
ing out  nearly  in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in 
the  best  maps,  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf 
is  marked  with  precision.     Hist,  de  Neuva  Espagna,  S27» 

NOTE  CLXIIL    p.  177. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  PAbbe  Raynal,  torn.  iii. 
103.  and  upon  consulting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  oq 
the  Mosquito  shore,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood 
trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been  well  informed. — The 
logwood,  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachy,  is  of 
much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatan* 
and  the  English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Hoaduraa  is  almost  at  aa 
end. 

NOTE  CLXIV;    p.  190. 

P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten 
causes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  province.  1.  The  introduction  of  the  small-pox.  This 
disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by  a 
negro  slave  who  attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against 
Cortes.  Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces, visited  with  this  distemper,  died.  To  this  mortality  oc4 
casioned  by  the  small-pox,  Torquemada  adds  the  destructive 
effects  of  two  contagious  distempers  which  raged  in  the  years 
1545  and  1576.  In  the  former  800,000 ;  in  the  latter,  above 
two  millions  perished,  according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by 
order  of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small-pox  was 
not  introduced  into  Peru  for  several  years  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  there  too  that  distemper  proved  very  fatal  to 
the  natives.  Garcia  Origen,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were 
killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particu- 
larly  during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  famine  that  fol- 
lowed after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  Something  similar  to  this  happened  in  all  the  other 
countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,     i.  The  grievous  task^ 
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imposed  hj  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their 
Repartimientos.     5.  The  oppressiye  burden  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  from  which  they  could  hope  for  no  ex- 
emption; 6.  The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold,  carried 
down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were  forced  from 
their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence,  and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated 
regions.     7-  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which 
Cortes  urged  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour,  as  destroyed  aa 
incredible  number  of  people.     8.  The  number  of  people  con- 
demned to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed  in 
working  the  silver  mines.     These,  marked  by  each  proprietor 
with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  moun- 
tains.   9.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected 
there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldness  of  the  cli-. 
mate,  and  scarcity  of  food,  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  aifirms, 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Guax- 
ago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their 
stench,  and  so  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered 
about  for  their  prey,  that  the  sun  was  darkened  with  their  flight. 
10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions  which  they  under- 
took, and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  destroyed 
many  of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled  to  serve  them  as 
TamemeSf  or  carriers  of  burdens.     This  last  mode  of  oppression 
was  particularly  ruinous  to  the  Peruvians,     From  the  number  of 
Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expedition  into  the 
countries  to  the  •  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  some  idea  of 
>vhat  they  sufitered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast  they  were 
wasted  by  them.     Torribio,  MS.  Cotita  in  his  Breve  y  Sum- 
maria  Relacion,  illustrates  and  confirms  several  of  Torribio's  ob« 
servations,  to  which  he  refers.     MS.  penes  nte. 

NOTE  CLXV.    p.  191. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But 
the  passion  of  that  great  man  for  system,  sometimes  rendered  him 
inattentive  to  research ;  and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was 
apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook  obvious  and  just  causes. 

NOTE  CLXVI.    p.  191. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabcllat 
where  she  discovers  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and 
mild  usage  of  the  Indians.  Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the 
queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  serve 
as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the  title  of 
the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians^     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x« 
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NOTE  CLXVIU    p.l9S. 

In  the  leTenth  TUk  of  the  first  book  of  the  ReeopSaaoMf  whicii 
contains  the  laws  coocernsng  the  powers  and  fuoctioiis  «of  arch* 
bishops  and  bishops,  almost  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what 
is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the  Indians^  and  pointa 
out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in 
CMpder  to  defend  them  from  oppression,  either  with  respect  to 
their  persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  thefla 
this  honourable  and  humane  o£Sce,  bat  the  eccksiaslics  of  Ame* 
rica  actually  exercise  it.  InauuEierable  proofs  of  tliis  might  be 
-  produced  from  Spanish  authors.  But  I  rather  vefer  to  Gage,  as 
be  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  sMrit  to  the  popish  clergy,  to 
which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.— Survey,  p.  )4»2«  192,  &«• 
Henry  Hawks,  an  £nglish  merchant,  who  resided  &ve  years  in 
New  Spain  previous  to  the  year  1572»  gives  the  same  favourable 
account  of  the  popish  clergy*  Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of 
Charles  V.  not  only  bishops,  but  other  ecclesiastics  are  impow* 
ered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any  Indtao 
is  deprived  of  his  just  Ubeity  and  rights ;  Recop.  lib«  vi»  tit  vi.  |^ 
and  thus  were  constituted  legal  protectors  of  the  Indians.  Some 
of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  retused  to  grant  absolution  to  such 
of  their  countrynien  as  possessed  En^omiendoSf  and  considered 
the  Indians  as  daves,  or  employed  them  in  working  their  minea^ 
Gonx.  Davil.  Teatro.  Eccles.  i.  157« 

NOTE  CLXVIIL    p.  193. 

According  to  Gagffy  Cfaiapa  dos  Indoa  contains  4000  fam3ie% 
nod  he  mentions  it  only  aa  one  of  the  largest  Indian  tovtraa  m, 
America,  p.  104. 

NOTE  CLXIX.    p.  193^ 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  obtain  ao  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
population  in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  poKce  is  most 
perfect)  and  where  science  has  nuide  the  greatest  progress.  la 
$pani^  America,  where  knowledge  is  still  in  its  infancy,  an<| 
few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  speculatively 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the 
year  l?4l9  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and-  governors  of  the. 
several  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  th^. 
people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  transmit  a  report  concem<s 
mg  their  number  and  occupations.  In  consequence  of  tbts  order,t 
the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spaip,  appoisi^ed  !P^, 
^os.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute  that  com« 
ipkission  tn  New  Spain.  From  the  leports  of  the  magistrates  ia 
the  several  districts,  as  well  as  from  his  own  observationst  and^ 
]|ong  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  proviaccsj,  Yilb  Segnor  ^ub«. 
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lisfc«d  tlie  rtf8ulr  of  his  iBquiriet  inr  hit  Teairo  Americano*  Hit 
report 9  however,  it  imperfect.  Of  the  nine  dioceses,  into  which 
tbe  Mexican  empire  hat  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account 
of  five  only*  vre.  the  archbiekopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of 
Poebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia^ 
The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapax,  Chiapa;,  and  Guatimala^ 
are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend  countriea 
in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  o^ 
New  Spain.  In  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova  Ga« 
licia,  the  situation  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is  described,  but 
he  specifies  the  number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The 
Indians  of  that  extensive  province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dominioii 
it  imperfectly  established,  are  not  registered  with  the  same  accu- 
racy as  in  other  partt  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa  Seg* 
nor,  the  actual  state  of  population  in  the  five  dioceses  above  men« 
tioaed  is  of  Spaniards,  negroes^  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the, 
dioceses  of 

FamiUes* 
Mexico,        —         -i-        —        —  105,202 

Los  Angeles,  _        —        —  30,600 

Mechoacan,  .^        .—        —  80,840 

Oaxaca,        —         —        —        —  7,29$^ 

NovaGalicia,  .—        —        — .  16,770 


190,708 

At  the  rate  of  5  to  a  family,  the  Cotail  number  is,  953,540 

<  Indian.  famSiet  in  the  dioeeseof  Mexico,  1 1 9,51 1 

Los  Angeles,              -^        .^        —  88,240 

Mechoacan,                — -        — .        — .  36,196 

Oaxaca,         —         -^        —        —  44,2^ 

NovaGalicia,             ^        ^        ^  6,^222 


294,391 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955; 
We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the 
number  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Matriculaf  or  register, 
according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by  them  is  collected.  As 
four  dtioceaes  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova 
Galicia  the  numbers  are  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two 
minions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  Sec.  seems  not  to  be 
equally  complete. — Of  many  places,  Villa  Segnor  observes  in 
general  teims,  that  several  Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  of 
mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying  their  number.     If, 
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therefore*  we  make  allowance  for  theBe»  and  for  all  who  reside  in 
the  four  dioceses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  those 
of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half* 
In  some  places.  Villa  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and 
the  three  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  aod 
marks  their  number  separately.  But  he  generally  blends  them 
together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those  places, 
where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  from  the  accoant 
of  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  number  of  negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race, 
far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards.  Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro* 
cute  such  intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru, 
as  might  enable  me  to  form  any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  its  population,  I  have  been  informed, 
that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  con;iputed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king. 
As  all  females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  ihis 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account, 
to  be  2,449,120.     MS.  penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  mfy^  compute,  or 
at  least  form  a  guess,  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  which  I  have  reason 
to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cru- 
2ada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953; 
to  New  Spain  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indii^ns 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  in- 
habitants, and  those  of  mixed  race,  so  that  the  number  of  Spa- 
niards, and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount  by  this  mode  of 
computation  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish 
America,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and 
correct  the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion  entertained  in  Great 
Britain,  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate  state  of  their  colonies. 
The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarquia  Indiana 
about  the  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that 
time  to  be  only  7000  Spaniards,  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c. 
26.  Puebia  de  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards,  and 
people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxara 
contains  above  30,000  exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima 
contains  54,000.  D.  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Car- 
thagena  contains  25,000.  Potoii  contains  25,000.  Bueno.  1767. 
Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa,  i.  287-  Towns  of  a 
second  class  are  still  more  numerous.     The  cities  in  the  most 
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thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America  cannot 
l>e  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in 
several  towns  which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought 
worthy  of  credit.     But  I  have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  accu* 
racy  of  which  I  can  rely  ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public^ 
both  to  gratify  curiosity^  and   to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion 
which  I  have  mentioned.     St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  be* 
tween  50  and  60,000  people  of  all  the  different  races.     Besides 
the  city,  there  are  in  the  Corregimiento  29  curas  or  parishes  es- 
tablished in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  smaller  ham- 
lets depending  upon  it.     The  inhabitants  of  these  are  mostly 
Indians  and  Mestizos.     St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and 
8000  inhabitants,  besi4e8  27  depending  villages.     St.  Miguel  de 
Ibarra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.     The  district  of  Havala 
between  18  and  20,000  people.     The  district  of  Tacunna  be- 
tween 10  and  12,000.     The  district  of  Ambato  between  8  and 
10,000,  besides  16  depending  villages.     The  city  of  Riobamba 
between   16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  9  depending  villages. 
The  district  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.     The  city  of  Guy- 
aquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages. 
The  district  of  Atuasi  between  5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  vil. 
lages.     The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  9  populous  depending  villages.     The  town  of  Laxa  from  8 
to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.     This  degree 
of  population,  though  slender,  if  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of 
« the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed.     I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only 
province  in  Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manu- 
facturing country  ;  hats,  cotton  stuffs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloaths, 
are  made  there  in  such  quantities,  as  to  be  sulEcient  not  only  for 
the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  furnish  a  considerable 
article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.     I 
know  not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  should 
be  considered  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  its  populousness.  But 
among  the  ostentatious  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  the  pas- 
sion for  every  thing  that  comes  from  Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I 
am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so  much  undervalued, 
as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE   CLXX.    p.  J 98. 

These  are  established  at  the  following  places.  St  Domingo 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru» 
Panama  in  Tierra  Firme,  Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxarain 
New  Galicia,  Santa  F6  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  La 
Plata  in  the  country  of  JUos  Charcas^  St.  Francisco  de  Quito, 
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St.  Jagro  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  snb^ 
jected  several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  far  removed  from  the 
cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  their  jurisdiction.  The  Spanish  writers  commonly 
reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include  that  of 
Manila  in  the  Philippine  Islands* 

NOTE  CLXXI.    p.  203. 

On  accoTint  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and 
oil  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  pro« 
▼inces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines  and  olives*  But  they 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any  of  the 
provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  receive  them  from  Spain*     Recop*  lib*  i.  tit.  xvii.  1*  15 — 18.' 

NOTE  CLXXII.    p.  205* 

This  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.D.  1550,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  America*  Hist.  Novi  Orbis, 
lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malcon- 
tent, disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniard^  in  every  particular, 
it  is  probable  that  his  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 

NOTE  CLXXIIT*    p*  206* 

My  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  transmission 
of  property  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect*  The  Spanish 
authors  do  not  explain  this  fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  institutions  and  kws. 
Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib*  ii*  1.  16.  explains  in  some 
measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  Mayorasgo^  and  men- 
tions some  of  its  effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular 
consequence  of  it.  He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  best  situa- 
tions in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of  ground  is  unocctipied^ 
or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses  once  erected  upOB 
it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Mayorasgo^ 
and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  become 
perpetual.     Theatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

NOTE   CLXXIV*    p.  208. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastic.  On  the  contiary,  there  are  many  Cedulas  which 
recommend  the  conferring  places  of  trust  indiscriminately  on  the 
natives  of  Spain  and  America.  Belancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho, 
&c.  p*  5,  6.  But  notwithstanding  such  repeated  recommenda- 
tions, preferment  in  almost  every  line  is  conferred  on  native  Spa- 
niards. A  reiT.arkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author 
last  quoted.     Fiom  ihe  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637i 
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three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bishops,  or  archbishops,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  different  dioceses  in  that  country,  and  of  all  that 
number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40. '  This  predilection  for 
Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  issued 
in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  directed  to 
nominate  European  ecclesiastics  of  known  merit  and  abilities,  that 
the  king  may  appoint  them  to  supply  vacant  benefices.  MS. 
penes  men 

NOTE  CLXXV.    p.  212: 

.  Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  such  is  the  extrem(6. 
poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the 
exacting  of  it  is  intolerably  oppressive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paro- 
chos  de  Indios,  p.  192. 

NOTE  CLXXVL    p.  213. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  ser- 
vices of  the  first  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising 
from  the  country  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Saca- 
tecas,  the  encomiendas  were  granted  for  tjbree,  and  sometimes  for 
four  lives.    Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14«,  &c. 

NOTE  CLXXVII.    p.  213. 

.  D.  Ant.  UUoa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not  noxiouSf 
and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  In- 
dians, who  do  not  belong  to  any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire 
themselves  as  miners  ;  and  several  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal 
term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  of 
choice.  Entreten,  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the 
wholesomeness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
all  ages  ;  and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will 
engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  however  fatiguing  or  perniciout 
it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a  curious  fact 
incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  ar^  wrought^ 
says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases  ;  but  in  the  province  of 
Campeachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has 
increased  more  than  a  third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though 
neither  the  soil  nor  climate  be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico. 
Colbert  Collect.  In  another  memorial  presented  to  Philip  III. 
in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  asserts* 
that  in  every  district  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half, 
and  in  some  places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581.     Colb.  Collect. 

NOTE  CLXXyill.    p.  214.      ' 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracyi 
VOL.  II.  NO.  13.  o  g 
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the  tasks  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  like  the 
services  exacted  by  feudal  superiors,  in  vinea  prato  au$  messes 
from  their  vassals,  are  eictremely  burdensome,  and  often  waatonly 
oppressive.     Pegoa  Itinet.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 

NOTE  CLXXIX.    p.  214. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Mita,  it 
called  Tanda  in  New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  thaa 
a  week  at  a  time.  No  person  is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater 
distance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This  arrangement  is 
less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru.  Me- 
morial of  Herm.  Carillo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Collect. 

NOTE  CLXXX.    p.  216. 

The  strongest  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws 
themselves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  pre« 
irent  abuses,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that 
prevail.  Though  the  laws  have  wisely  provided,  that  no  Indian 
shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  place  of  residence  than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed  in  a 
memorial  of  D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the 
king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in 
mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even 
two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Collect. 
Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country,  so  barren,  and 
so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that  the 
necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there,  has  obliged  the 
Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  their  own  regulations  in  seve- 
ral instances,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of 
more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines. — Escalona  Ga- 
zophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be 
observed,  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppres- 
sion as  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ 
every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  some 
part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.  Id.  ibid. 

NOTE   CLXXXI.     p.  220. 

Torquemada,  after  a  long  enumeration,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy,  concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New 
Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  32.  The 
number  of  monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,  was,  in  the 
year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Segnor  Theat.  Amer.  i*  34.  UUoa 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  for 
nuns,  he  says,  that  a  small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  themj 
the  number  of  persons  shut  up  there  is  so  great.  Voy.  i.  429. 
Philip  Hi.  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  ob- 
serves, that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  great,  that 
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they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solorz. 
lib.  Hi.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3. 
The  first  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525^ 
four  years  only  after  the  conquest;     Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  wa8» 
in  the  year  1649»  I  patriarch,  6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  346 
prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro 
Ecclesiastico  de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order 
of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  col- 
leges, professed  houses,  and  residences,  which  it  possessed  in  the 
province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru  seventeen,  in  Chili 
eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all  a  hundred  iind  twelve* 
Colleccion  General  de  Providencias  hasta  acqui  tomadas  sobre 
estranamento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number 
of  Jesuits,  priests,  and  novices  in  all  these^  amounted  to  2245. 
MS.  penes  me* 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  ptesented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monastery  might  be  founded,  and 
that  the  revenues  of  those  already  established  might  be  circum- 
scribed, otherwise  the  religious  houses  would  soon  acquire  the 
property  of  the  whole  country.  The  petitioners  request  likewise, 
that  the  bishops  might  be  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring 
holy  orders,  as  there  were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six 
thousand  clergymen  without  any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  These  abusea 
must  have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  superstition  of  Ame- 
rican Spaniards  was  'shockedi  and  induced  to  remonstrate  against 
them*  > 

NOTE  CLXXXII.    p.  222. 

This  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  protestant  au- 
thors alone,  as  they  may  be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggera- 
tion. Gage,  in  particular,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
any  protestant,  to  view  the  interior  state  of  Spanish  America^ 
describes  the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  forsaken^ 
with  so  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  should 
have  distrusted  his  evidence,  though  it  communicates  some  very 
curious  and  striking  facts.  But  Benzoni  mentions  the  profligacy 
of  ecclesiastics  in  America  at  a  very  early  period  after  their  settle- 
ment there.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20.  M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent 
observer,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  paints  the  dissolute 
manners  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  Peru,  particularly  the  re- 
gulars, in  stronger  colours  than'  I  have  employed.  Voy.  p.  51. 
215,  Sec.  M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account,  Voy.  i.  34.  Correal 
concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circumstances—* 
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Voy.  K  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Peru,  are  still  ex- 
tremely indecent.  Acosta  himself  acknowledges  that  great  cor» 
ruption  of  manners  had  been  the  consequence  of  permitting  monks 
to  forsake  the  retirement  and  discipline  of  the  cloister,  and  to 
mingle  again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  parishes.  De  Procur.  Ind.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  q^  13,  &c.  He 
mentions  particularly  those  vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice, 
and  considers  the  temptations  to  them  as  so  formidable,  that  he 
leans  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy 
should  not  be  employed  as  parish  priests.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even 
the  advocates  for  the  regulars  admit,  that  many  atd  great  enor- 
mities &bounded  among  the  monks  of  different  orders,  when  set 
free  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  discipline ;  and  from  the  tone 
of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the  charge  brought 
against  them  was  not  destitute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies, 
the  state  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  the  same  consequences  have  foUot^ed.  M.  Biet, 
superior  of  the  secular  priests  in  Cayenne,  inquires,  with  no  less 
appearance  of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  causes  of  this  cor- 
luption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from 
the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their  diocesans ;  to  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  to  their  engaging  in  com- 
merce. Voy.  p>  320.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who 
censure  the  licentiousness  of  the  Spanish  regulars  with  the  great- 
est severity,  concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits. 
Formed  under  a  discipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  the  honour  of 
the  society,  which  takes  such  full  possession  of  every  member  of 
the  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed^ 
maintaiiied  a  most  irreproachable  decency  of  manners.  Frezier, 
223.  Gentil.  i.  34.  The  same  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  bishops 
and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy.     Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazette  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  172% 
1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking 
conBrmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low, 
illiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Spanish  America.  From  the 
newspapers  of  any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  the  objects 
which  chiefly  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most 
interesting.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  alniost  entirely  with 
accounts  of  religious  functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions, 
consecrations  of  churches,  beatifications  of  saints,  festivals,  autos 
de  fe,  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  transactions 
of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  small  corner  in  this  magazine  of  monthly 
intelligence.  From  the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly 
inserted  in  this  Gazette,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 
treatises  of  cholastic  theology,  or  of  monkish  devotion. 
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NOTE  CLXXXIII.    p.  223. 

Solorzanoy  after  mentioning  the  corrapt  moraU  of  some  of  the 
regular  clergy^  with  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish 
layman  in  touching  on  a  subject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion 
very   explicitly,  and  with  much  firmness,   against  committing 
parochial  charges  to  monks.    He  produces  the  testimony  of  seve- 
^  ral  respectable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers, 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.     De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 
A  striking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the 
Prince  d'Esquilache  to  exclude  the  regulars  from  parochial  cures, 
is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collection  of  papers.     Several  memo- 
rials were>  presented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the 
monastic  orders,  and  replies  were  made  to  these  in  name  of  the 
aecular  clergy.     An  eager,  and  even  rancorous  spirit  is  manifest 
on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  this  dispute. 

NOTE  CLXXXIV.    p.  227. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  MestizoSy  or  children  of 
a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  refused  admission  into  any  religious  order.     But  by  a 
law  issued  Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  prelates  of 
America  to  ordain  such  mestizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they 
should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  vows  in  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar noviciate.     Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7*     Some  regard  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New  Spain  ;  but  none  in  Peru. 
Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1697,  he 
issued  a  new  edict  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and  professing 
his  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  mestizos,  as  well  s^ 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges. 
Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  of  *the  Spaniards  in  America  to 
the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  seems  to  have  produced  little 
effect ;  for,  in  the  year  1725,  Philip  V.   was  obliged  to  renew 
the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.     But  so  unsurmount- 
able  are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peru- 
vian Spaniards,  that  the  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  en- 
force the  former  edicts  anew  by  a  law,  published  September  11^ 
1774.     Real  Cedula,  MS.  penes  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concerning 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  exclusion 
from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either 
as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  knowledge,  asserts,  «  that; 
in  New  Spain  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous 
that  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds ;  and  among  these  havQ 
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been  many  hundreds  of  rectors,  canons,  and  doctors,  and,  as  re- 
port goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop.  At  present,  there  are 
many  priests^  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there  have 
been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  ii.  348,  &c.  I  owe 
it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  con- 
aider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  induced  roe  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  I  have  published. 
I  knew  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of 
persons,  but  that  men  of  every  nation  who  embrace  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  are  equally  entitled  to  every  Chi  istian  privilege  which 
they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew,  likewise,  that  an  opiniqn 
prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity  settled  in 
America,  but  among  "many  ecclesiastics,  (I  use  the  words  of 
Hcrrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.)  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect 
or  rational  men,  and  were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  quali- 
fied them  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  of  any  other 
benefit  of  our  religion."  It  was  against  this  opinion  that  Las 
Casas  contended  with  the  laudable  zeal  which  I  have  described  in 
Books  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  bishop  of  Darien,  Doctor  Sepul- 
vida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  point,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed :  and  accordingly 
Paul  III.  issued  a  bull  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after  condemning' 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level 
with  brute  beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  he  dcfblares» 
that  they  were  really  men,  and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing 
the  Christian  religion,  and  participating  of  all  its  blessings.  My 
account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  M.  Clavigero, 
must  appear  just  to  every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  pe- 
rusing it ;  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Tor- 
quemada,  lib.  xvi.  c.  21.  and  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even 
after  this  decision,  so  low  did  the  Spaniards  residing  in  America 
rate  the  capacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  first  council  of  Lima 
(I  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best  Spanish 
authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  holy 
communion.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  In  New  Spain,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Indians  from  the  sacrament  was  still  more  explicit. 
Ibid.  After  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  improvement  that  the  Indians  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived from  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period^ 
we  are  informed  by  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  that  in  Peru,  where,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  better 
instructed  than  in  New  Spain,  their  ignorance  is  so  prodigious 
that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  as  being  altogether 
destitute  of  the  requisite  capacity.  Voy.  I.  341,  &c.  Solorz^ 
Polit.  Ind.  J.  '/OS. 
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With  refpect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthood, 
either  as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  we  may  observe,  that  while  it  con- 
tiatled  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on 
account  of  their  incapacity,  should  not  be  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  be 
clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  conse- 
crate and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Monav' 
quia  Jmkanaf  it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain  ;  and  yet  in  his  time,  it  was  still  the  general  practice  to  ex- 
olode  Indians  from  holy  orders.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  satis- 
fying evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  complacency 
of  a  missionary,  he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
**  If  the  Indians  really  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which 
you  have  described,  why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the 
religious  habit  ?  Why  are  they  not  ordained  priests  and  bishops, 
as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  in  the  primitive  church, 
especially  as  they  might  be  employed  with  such  superior  advan- 
tage to  other  persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen  V* 
Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  whigh  establishes,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal  manner,  what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period, 
Torquemada  observes,  that  although  by  their  natural  dispositions 
^e  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordinate  situation,  they  are 
destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of  dignity 
and  authority;  and  that  they  are  in  gefieral  so  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  that,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  one  cannot  pro- 
mise on  their  hehaving  with  the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical 
character.  The  propriety  of  excluding  them  from  it,  on  these 
accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified  l;>y  experience,  that 
when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  con^ 
demned  the  practice  of  the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of 
his  mistake  in  a  public  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  re- 
ligious Father  D.  Juan  de  Gaona,  and  his  retraction  is  still  extant. 
Torquemada,  indeed,  acknowledges,  as  M.  Clavigero  observes, 
with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that,  in  his  time,,  some  Indians  had 
been  admitted  into  monasteries ;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant, 
he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  exam- 
plea  of  this,  and  takes  notice,  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians 
bad  been  admitted  by  mistake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of 
Torquemada  with  regard  to  New  Spain,  and  of  yiloa  with  re- 
gard to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  depression  pf  the 
Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded  that  they  were 
not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  asserted 
facts  so  repugnant  to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  begaa  to 
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distrust  it»  and  to  wish  for  further  information.     In  order  to  ob* 
tain  thisy  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleaaan»  high  in  officCf  and 
eminent  for  his  abilities,  who,  on  different  occasionsi  has  petmitted 
me  to  have  the  honour  and  benefit  of  corresponding  with  him.   I 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following  answer :  **  What  you  have 
written  concerning  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders^  or 
into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII.  especially  as  it  is  expbtned  and 
limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII.  of  the  quarto  edition,  is  in  general 
accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  de* 
clared,  Feb.  13,  A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an 
Indian,  a  mulatto,  or  mestizo,  did  not  disqualify  any  person  from 
being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  he  was  possessed  of  what  is 
required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that  privilege  ;  this  only 
proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzano, 
and  the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind« 
lib.  ii.  c.  29*  were  persuaded,)  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety 
of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  orders,  nor  what  was  then  the 
common  practice,  with  respect  to  this ;  but>  on  the  contrary,  it 
shews  that  there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the  ordaining  of 
Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

"  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  some  examples  of  admitting 
Indians  into  holy  orders.   We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest, 
a  native  of  Tlascala.     His  name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  CastiUa 
Aquihual  Catehutle,  descended  of  a  Cazique  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity soon  after  the  conquest.     He  studied  the  ecclesiastical 
sciences  in  a  seminary  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.     He  was  a  caa* 
didate,  nevertheless,  for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest 
before  Bishop  Abren  would  consent  to  ordain  him.     This  eccle- 
siastic is  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  modest,  self-denied, 
and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  his  clerical 
functions.   He  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four  years  ago,  with 
the  sole  view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the  col- 
leges and  seminaries  in  New   Spain,  that  if,  after  being  well  in- 
structed  and  tried,  they  should  find  an  inclination  to  enter  into 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  they   might  embrace  it,  and  perform  it« 
functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  whona 
they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.    He  has  obtained  vari- 
ous regulations  favourable  to  his  scheme,  particularly  that  the 
£rst  college  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  exclusioii 
of  the  Jesuits,  should  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.    But  neither 
these  regulations,  nor  any  similar  ones  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the 
Indies,  has  produced  any  effect,  on  account  of  objections  and  re- 
presentations from  the  greater  part  of  persons  of  chief  considera- 
tion employed  in  New  Spain.     Whether  their  opposition  be  well 
founded  or  not,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  resolve^  and  towards  the 
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sohitton  of  whichy  several  distiDctions  and  modifications  are  re- 
quisite* 

**  According^  to  the  accounts  of- this  ecclesiastic^  and  the  infor- 
ihation  of  other  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  Spanish  dotni<* 
nions  in  America,  ;^u  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firm6  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either  an  Indian  secular 
priest  or  monk ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  eccle- 
siastics of  Indian  race*  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be 
greater,  as  in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the 
means  of  acquiring  such  a  learned  education  as  .is  necessary  for 
pei^ons  who  aspire  to  the  clerical  character." 

NOTE  CLXXXV.    p.  230. 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seeriDi  to  admit9 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  stated 
thus  high:  Accordiag  to  Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third 
of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth* 
Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15*  Solorzano  asserts  likewise,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  is  regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth*  De 
Ind*  Jure,  vol*  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  84:6. 

NOTE  CLXXXVL    p.  233. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1 54-5, 
the  veins  were  so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  ex- 
tracted, and  so  rich  that  it  was  refined  with  little  trouble  and  at 
a  snmll  expence,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire.     The  simple  mode 
of  refining  by  fosion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when 
the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  gold,   was  dis-, 
covered.   Those  mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption 
for  two  centuries,  the  veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  increased.     Besides  this» 
the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  most  other 
mines,  has  become  less,  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip.     The  vein 
has  likewise  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that 
the  Spaniards  should  persist  in  working  it.     Other  rich  mines 
have  been  successively  discovered,  but  in  general  the  value  of  the 
ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  expence  of  extractiag  them 
has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  SpaiuKin  the  year  1736,  reduced 
the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth.     All  the 
quicksilver  used  in  Peru,  is  extracted  from  the  famous  mine  of 
Guancabeltca,  discovered  in  the  year  1563.     The  crown  has  re^ 
served  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itself;  and  the  persons  who 
purchase  the  quicksilver,  pay  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likewise 
^fifthy  as  a  duty  to  the  king.     But,  in  the  year  1761,  this  duty 
on   quicksilver  was   abolished,  on   account  of  the   increase  of 
•xpence  id  -working  mines.     UUoai  Eatretenimientos,  :tii**-xv* 
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Voyage,  i.  p.  505,  52S*  In  consequence  of  this  abolition  of  the 
^fifiht  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of  price»  which  became  ne- 
cessary on  account  of  the  increasing  ezpence  of  working  mines, 
.  quicksilver,  which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal, 
is  now  delivered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pesos,  Campo- 
manes  £duc.  Popu'L  ii.  1 32,  Note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced 
to  a  iweniieth^  or  five  per  cent.  Any  of  my  readers,  who  are 
desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spa-* 
niards  conduct  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of 
the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  ancient  method 
by  Acosta,  Lib.  iv.  c.  1 — IS.  And  of  their  more  recent  im« 
provements  in  the  metallurgic  art,  by  Gamboa  Comment,  a  laa 
crdenanz.  de  minas,  c.  22. 

NOTE  CLXXXVIL    p.  235. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  indus- 
try in  New  •Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
number  of  cities  in  Spain  was  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled 
far  beyond  the  proportion  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  I  have  explained.  Hist,  of  Chas. 
V.  i.  158.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  species  of  indus* 
try  which  is  peculiar  to  them  increases,  artificers  and  manufactur- 
ers abound.  The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  activity 
to  these  is  manifest,  from  a  singular  fact.  In  the  year  1545,  while 
Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  industry,  for  the  supply  of 
its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespoke  from  the  nuinufacturers, 
that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  sis 
years.  Cam  pom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much 
industry  in  motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efforts.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  IJ.'s 
reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the  trade  with  America 
centured,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looma  ia 
silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above  130,000  persons  had  occu- 
pation in  carrying  on  these  manufactures^  Campom.  ii.  472* 
But  so  rapid  and  pernicious  was  the  operation  of  the  causes  whicb 
I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III.  ended  hia  reign,  the 
looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.     Uztaiiz,  c.  7* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfac* 
tion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early  commercial  intercourse 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D* 
Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junta  de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his 
Proyecto  EconomicOt  Part  ii.  c.  i.  **  Under  the  reigns  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II."  says  he,  "  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Low  Countries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  most  flou^ 
rishing  state.  Those  of  France  and  England  were  in  their  in^ 
fancy.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then  exist* 
No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colonies  of  any  value  in  th^ 
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New  World.  Spain  could  Aipply  her  settlements  tbere  with  the 
productions  of  her  own  soil)  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
her  own  artizans^  and  all  she  received  in  returi^  for  these  belonged 
to  herself  alone.  Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  .manufactures 
was  proper,  because  it  might  be  rendered  effectual.  Then  Spaia 
might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to  America^  or  im- 
ported from  ity  and  might  impose  what  restraints  she  deemed 
proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  whea 
time  and  successive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all 
those  circumstances  ;  when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to 
decline,  and  the  demands  .of  America  were  supplied  by  foreiga 
fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  regulations  of  Spain  should  have 
been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her  situation.  The  policy 
that  was  wise  at  one  period,  became  absurd  in  the  other.'* 

NOTE  CLXXXVIII.     p.  242. 

No  haAe  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  exa« 
mined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom 
theyxbelong ;  and  only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during 
the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  wiih  this  liberal 
confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  which  was  brought  from  Peru 
to  Po^'to-bello  in  the  year  1654<,  was  found  to  be  adulterated, 
and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish 
merchants,  with  sentiments  suitable  to  their  usual  integrity,  sus- 
tained the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners  by  whom 
they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.  B« 
UUoa  Retablis.  de  Manuf.  &c.  lib.  ii.  p.  102. 

NOTE  CLXXXIX.    p.  245. 

Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain. 
Of  all  the  immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, the  amount  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion, Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in 
1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  oi  pesos^  one  half  in  coined 
money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Restaur,  de  Eapagna,  I>i6c* 
iii.  c.  1.  Uztariz,  who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1724, 
contends,  that  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain 
an  hundred  million.  Theor.  &c.  c.  3.  Campomanes,  on  the 
authority  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  community  of  merchants 
in  Toledo  to  Philip  HI.  relates  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce 
cash  had  become,  that  persons  who  lent  money,  received  a  third 
part  of  the  sum  which  they  had  advanced  as  interest  and  pre- 
mium.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

NOTE  CXC.    p.  248.  , 
The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factor3  of  the  South 
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Sea  Company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bellb^ 
which  was  opened  to  them  hy  the  Assiento^  I  have  taken  from 
Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera^  president  of  the  court  of  Au- 
dience in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province..  Don  Dionysio 
was  a  person  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  dis- 
cernment, that  his  testimony,  in  any  point,  would  be  of  much 
weight ;  but  greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which  he 
describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being 
composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spaid,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some 
instances,  discover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious  spirit,  natural  at 
that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is  curious  ;  and  even  English 
authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  various 
frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship,  and 
that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  British  colo- 
nies, was  become  enormously  great.  But  for  the  credit  of  the 
English  nation  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudulent  opera- 
tions are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as 
the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The  company, 
itself  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many 
of  its  servants  acquired  iminense  fortunes.  Anderson  Chronol* 
deduct,  ii.  388. 

NOTE   CXCI.    p.  553. 

Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and 
the  effects,  of  this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to 
English  readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Carac- 
cas,  extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  America  ;  it  was  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spa- 
niards, that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province ; 
and  during  16  years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  ar- 
rived from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noticias  de  Real  Campania 
de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period,  Spain  must  have  been 
supplied  almost  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cacao,  which 
it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company, 
neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccas  into- 
Spain.  Id.  p.  1 17*  Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
company  began  in  the  year  1731,  the  importation  of  cacao  into 
Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty  years  subsequent 
to  1701,  the  number  of  Fanegas  of  czczo  (each  a  hundred  and 
ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas,  was  643,215.  During 
eighteen  years  subsequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  Fanegas  im- 
ported was  869,24-7  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  importation  to  be 
continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  remainder  of  thirty 
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years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  Fanegasy  which  is  an  increase 
of  80S,531  Fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.     During  eight  years  subsequent 
to  1756,  tbere  has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  company, 
88,482  arrobas  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco  ;  and  hides 
to  the  number  of  177,354.     Id.  161.     Since  the  publication  of 
the  Noticias  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.     During  five  years  subsequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported 
179,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,208  arrobas  of  tobacco, 
75,496  hides,  and  221,432  pesos  in  specie.     Campomanes,  ii. 
162.     The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  tvealthofthe 
colony.     It  receives  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao, 
with  which  it  supplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain, 
or  lays  out  in  purchasing  European  goods.     But,  besides  this, 
the  most  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  quantity  of  cacao 
raised  inihe  province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the 
number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  inhabitants 
much  augmented.      The   revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises 
wholly  from  tithes,  has  increased  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand 
pesos.     Notic.  p.  69«     In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has  decreased 
frolhi  eighty  pesos  for  the  Fanega  to  forty.     Id.  61.     Since  the* 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Guyana,  in- 
cluding all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the 
countries  with  which  the  company  of  C&raccas  had  liberty  of 
trade  by  their  former  charters.     Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776. 
But  I  nave  likewise  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of  this 
company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beaeficial  effects 
which   I  have  ascribed  to  it.     In  many  of  its  operations  the 
illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of  monoply  is  still  conspicuous* 
But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

NOTE  CXCII.    p.  258. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade 

"with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as 

to  merit  «ome  farther  illustration.     The  towns  to  which  this 

liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  province 

of  Andalusia  ;  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and   Mur- 

cia  ;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  aiid  Arragon  ;  Santander,  for  Cas* 

tile  ;  Corugna,  for  Qalicia  ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.     Append. 

ii.  a  la  £duc.  Popul.  p.  4*1.     These  are  either  the  ports  of  chief 

trade  in  their  Kspective  districts,  or  those  most  conveniently 

situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  productions.  The 

following  facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settle* 

ments  to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance 

of  free  trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  custom-house  at  the  Ha-« 
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vannah  were  computed  to  be  lO^ySOS  pesos  annually.  During 
the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose  at  a  noedium  to  308,000 
pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  arisen  from  8,000  to 
15,000.  In  Hispaniola,  from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto  Rico^ 
from  1,200  to  7,000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from 
Cuba  into  Spain,  was  reckoned,  in  177^9  to  be  1,500,000  pesos. 
£duc.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

NOTE  CXCIII.    p.  263. 

The  two  Treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Canpomanes, 
Fiscal  del  real  consejo  y  Supremo  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attorney  General  in  England,}  and 
Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one  entitled 
Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular  ;  the  other, 
Discurso  sobre  la  Educacion  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fo- 
mento ;  the  former  published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  ]775» 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Almost  every  point  of  import- 
ance with  respect  to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  mano* 
factures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  ia  examined  to 
the  course  of  these  works  ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even 
in  the  nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have 
carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  various  subjects,  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar 
and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more  happily  the 
calm  researches  of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  is  a  decisive  evidence ^of  the  progress  of  their 
own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  sen- 
timents are  so  liberal.  ^ 

NOTE   CXCIV.    p.  267. 

The  galleon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hun- 
dred tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15. 
is  commonly  from  twelve  buridred  to  two  thousand  tons  burden. 
The  ship  from  Acapulcn,  taken  by  Lord  Anson,  instead  of  the 
500^000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,813,843  pesos, 
besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more. 
Anson's  Voyage,  381^ 

NOTE   CXCV.     p.  269. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of 
different  persons.  Those  in  the  lowest  order,  who  are  servants 
or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  shilling  ;  other  Spaniards 
pay  eight  reals,  and  those  in  public  office,  or  who  hold  inco- 
xniendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iti.  c. 
25.  According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided 
long  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  bull  of  Cruz?ido  bore  an 


I 


3^52,680 

This  sum  amounts  to  j&S19>161  sterling  ;  and  if  we  add  to  it 
the  profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver^ 
imported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's, 
account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  AveriOf  and  some  other  taxet 
\7hich  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue  in  Neir 
Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  sterling  . 
money.  Theat.  Mex*  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa 
Segnor,  the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a 
medium  to  eight  millions  of  pesos  in  silver  annually,  and  to  5912 
marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44. — Several  branches  of  the  revenuo 
have  been  explained  id  the  course  of  the  history ;  somei  which 
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bigfcer  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  sold  for  four  reals  at 
the  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price  seems  to  have  varied 
at  different  periods. 

NOTE  CXCVI.    p.  269. 

As  Villa  Segnor  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  Theatro  Americano,  published  in  Mexico, 
A.  D.  1746,  was  accomptant- general  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means  ' 
had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to 
this  point  merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  ' 
Spanish  revenues  m  any  part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  the  English  language,  and  the  patticulars  of  it  may  ap- 
pear curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 

From  l^e  bull  of  Cruzado,  published  every  two  years,  there 
arises  an  annual  revenue  in  pesos         ...         150,000  I 

From  the  duty  on  silver  ...  700,000 
Fi'om  the  duty  on  gold              ...  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards              ....  70,000    , 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians  161,000 
From  tax  on  stamped  paper       -    /     .         .  41,000 

From  ditto  on  rice             ....  15^522 

From  ditto  on  leather       ...         -  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder          ...  71,5^ 

From  ditto  on  salt             ....  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan         -  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum           ....  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de.los  gallos     -          -  21 1 100 

From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annats            •  49,000    . 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  &c.           .  68,000 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians  ...  650,000 
From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods  -  721,875 
From  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom-house  -  373,335 
From  the  mint 357,500 
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there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning}  require  a  particular  illas- 
tration.  The  right  to  the  tithes  in  the  New  World,  is  vested  in 
the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Clmrles  V.  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  applied  in  the  following  manner  :  One  fourth 
18  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  re- 
maining half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these, 
under  the  denomination  of  los  dos  Novenos  realeSy  are  paid  to  the 
fcrown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue*  The  other 
seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses.  Re- 
copil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23,  &c.  Avendano  Thesaur.  Indie. 
Tol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Akavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of 
goods.  In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America,  to 
four  per  cent.  Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8*  Avendano^ 
Yol.  i.  1 86. 

The  Almajorifasgo^  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  'tit.  xiv.  Ley.  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i. 
188. 

The  Averiay  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the 
ships  sailing  to  and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir 
Prancis  Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts  to  two  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit. 
9.  Ley.  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the 
several  branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614. 
From  a  curious  manuscript,  containing  a  state  of  that  viceroyalty 
in  all  its  departments,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Monies  Claros 
by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-geqeral  in  the  tribunal 
of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue  as  nearly  as  I  can 
compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his 
accounts,  amounted  in  ducats  at  4s.  lid.  to  -  2,372,768 
Expences  of  government         ...       1,242,992 


irfUk> 


Net  free  revenue         -         -       1,129,776 


The  total  in  sterling  money     -  .  -       i?  583,303 

Expences  of  government         -  -.         -  305,568 

Net  free  revenue         •  -         277,735 


But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computatiofl» 
•uch  as  the  duty  on  sts^mped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  ancats, 
&c.  so  that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed  e^ual  to 
that  of  Mexico. 


^ 
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*  In  computing  the  expence  of  government  io  New  Spain,  I 
may  take  that  of  P^u  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  esta- 
blishment for  defraying  the  charge  of  administration,  exceeds  one 
half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  there  is  no  ceason  for  supposing 
it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  A 

revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  I 

reader  will  perceive  from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  refcent 
than  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalas  (Excise)  9nd  Aduasas  (Customs,). 

&c.  in  pesos  fuertcs         -         -         -         -'    2,500,000 
Duties  on  gold  and  silver  -         -         -     3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzado  .-  -  '  -'  -  -  1,000;000 
Tribute  of  the  Indians  ,-  -  -*  -  2,000,000 
By  sale  of  quicksilver  -  -  -  -  300,000 
Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and      *    '  ' 

sold  in  the  royal  warehouses     ...        300,000 
Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  do- 
ties       -         -         ...         -         -         -     1,000,000 
Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de 

laplita  foieachmaik     .         -         -         -        300,000 
From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting 

trade  prom  province  to  province         -         -        500,000 
Aasicnto  of  negroes  -         -         -         -        200,000 

From  the  trade  of  Mai  he,  or  herb  of  Paraguay, 

formerly  monopolized  by  the  Jesuits,         -        500,000 
From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to 
that  order 400,000 

Total  12,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money  jg  2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expence  of  administra- 
tion, and  there  remains  net  free  revenue       j^  1,350,000 


NOTE  CXCVII.    p.  270. 

An  author,  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation,  has 
computed,  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone,  the  king  re- 
ceives annually,  ae  his  fifth,  the  sum  of  two  millionsof  our  money. 
Harria?  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164«.  According  to  this  calcu- 
lation, the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions  ster- 
ling ;  a  9um  so  exorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all 
accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  infor- 
mation on  which  it  is  founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  Ac- 
cording to  Campomanes,  the  total  product  of  the  American 
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annes  mty  be  computed  at  thirty  mSIioot  of  pesp9i  whkbt  at  feor 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso^  amouiits  to  ^79485^000  sterliofi 
the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be 
£  Tfi85fi00.  But  from  this  sum  most  be  deducted  what  is  lost 
by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth  due  to  the  crowU)  ai 
well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  ezpence  of  admini- 
stration. £duc«  Popular.  toL  iL  p«  ISj.  note*  Soth  these  sums 
%re  considerable. 

NOTE  CXCVIII.    p.  270. 

According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  esrported  from 
Spain  to  Amerioa^  pay  duties  of  various  kinds^  amounting  in  all 
to  more  than  25  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which 
Spain  supplies  ber  colonies  are  foreign  $  such  a  tax  upon  a  trade 
so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Retablis.  de 
Manuf.  &  du  Commerce  d*£ap.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value 
of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  Americai  to  be  about 
two*millions  and  a  half  sterlings  p.  97.      ^ 

NOTE  CXCIX.    p.  271. 

The  Marquis  de  Serralvo^  according  to  Gage^  by  a  nmnopoly 
of  salty  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade  as  well  as 
in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In  one 
year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation 
of  bis  government,  p.  61.  'He  was  successful  in  his  suit*  and 
continued  in  o|ice  from  1624  to  lQS5f  double  the  usual  time. 


THE  END. 
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